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This Issue in Brief 


Employment of males in Franklin County, Ohio, in 1928 varied 13.3 
per cent from the maximum, and of females, 14.3 per cent, based on 
data covering the following industry groups: Agriculture, construc- 
tion, manufactures, quarrying (males only), service, wholesale and 
retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. A study of 
fluctuation of employment in the locality referred to, covering the 
vears 1923 to 1928, shows that the fluctuation from the maximum in 
the different years ranged from 6.9 in 1924 to 17.1 in 1923 for males 
and from 7.1 in 1924 to 14.3 in 1928 for females. Page 19. 


Average full-time hours per week in the slaughtering and meat-pack- 
ing industry were the same in 1929 as in 1927, and average earnings 
per hour and per full-time week differed but slightly, according to the 
bureau’s latest survey of wages and hours in that industry, summarized 
on page 142. The average full-time weekly hours in 1927 and 1929 
were 49.3; hourly earnings averaged 50.4 cents in 1929 as compared 
with 50.1 cents in 1927, and full-time earnings per week averaged 
$24.85 against $24.70 in 1927. 


The housing of negroes in Washington is the subject of a recent work 
which gives a history of the problem from the days immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, and includes a careful study of the present 
situation, the methods by which the negro population expands, the 
advantages and disadvantages of segregated districts as compared 
with mixed residence districts, the kind of housing now provided, and 
a number of related topics. Page 13. 


During 1929 goods valued at more than $22,500,000 were handled on 
a wholesale basis through strictly cooperative channels. On this busi- 
ness a net profit of $416,591 was realized, of which $297,036 was 
returned to the local cooperative societies on the basis of their 
patronage and $26,864 was paid to them in interest on share capital. 
Of the total business done during the year, $4,077,829 was reported 
by the four consumers’ cooperative wholesale societies now in opera- 
tion in the United States, $757,274 by two wholesales which deal 
only in petroleum products, and $17,666,860 by two wholesales which 


handle no consumers’ goods but deal altogether in farm supplies. 
Page 108. 


The annual report of the mortality experience of the International 
Typographical Union for 1929 shows an increase, as compared with 
the preceding year, in the death rate for pulmonary tuberculosis, 
cancer, and nephritis, and a reduction in the rate for diabetes. Com- 
paring the period 1919 to 1923 with 1925 to 1929, however, it ap- 
pears that tuberculosis declined from 146.5 deaths per 100,000 
members in the earlier period to 106.6 in the five years 1925 to 1929; 
diabetes declined from 21.9 to 18.7, and nephritis from 68.4 to 60.9, 
while the rate for cancer increased from 80.1 to 104.4 during the 
same period. Page 75. 


Both fatality and injury rates per thousand 300-day workers in the 
metallurgical industry decreased 7 per cent in 1928 as compared with 
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1927, according to the latest report on accidents in that indust)y. 
issued by the United States Bureau of Mines. Smelting plants }).:(] 
fewer accidents in proportion to number of men employed than in 
any other year since 1913, when the Bureau of Mines began co in- 
piling ease anar data for the industry; accidents at ore-dressing plaits 
showed a lower rate than in all previous years except three; and ‘\ie 
rate for auxiliary works was the lowest ever recorded. Page 80. 


The unemployment insurance fund of the Chicago Master Clear: 
and Dyers Association and the Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Ui :0) 
No. 17742 has been continued in the new agreement effective March 
17,1930. Theseven months’ guaranty of full-time employment \ i; 
discontinued as being harmial to the industry under the pres: 
conditions. Page 122. 


The extent of morbidity and of the economic loss due to sickness |; 
New York City is shown in a health inventory made by the de st Coun- 
cul of that city. Among the approximately 6,000,000 residents, from 
125,000 to 200,000 persons are ill in bed each day of the year while 
many more are more or less ill although not incapacitated. The 
cost of all types of healing service is estimated to amount tv 
$150,000,000 per year and the annual loss in wages due to abserce 
from work on account of sickness is considered to reach at less! 
$75,000,000. In spite of the magnitude of the health services }1w- 
vided for the citizens, such provision is still insignificant in comparis\1 
with the need. Page 80. 


A new private employment agency law was enacted in Kentucky 0) 
April 1, 1980. A permit must be secured before an agency 1)::\ 
operate, for which a fee of $25 is charged. The act is to be enfor:«| 
by the State department of labor. Page 103. 


Wage rates in Porto Rico showed a considerable range in the fix! 
year 1928-29. For example, the daily earnings of masons in Si: 
Juan varied from $2.70 to $4.80 and the wages of carpenters «1\( 
painters were about the same as for masons. On coffee plantatic:- 
men were earning from 25 cents to $1 per day, the prevailing rite 
being 50 to 60 cents. In tobacco-stripping shops the reportc( 
range for men wetters was from 66 cents to $1.50 per day and {or 
hoopers, from $1.25 to $3.60. Crystallizers in sugar factories in 1/10 
northern section of the island received as low as $1 and as high ::- 
$4.16 per day, while in the southern section the range of wages for 1 |\v 
same occupation was from $1 to $2.50. Page 106. 


The extent to which the forcible recruiting of labor is carried on 11 
various countries, and the legislative provisions for its regulatii. 
have been the subject of several publications by the Internatio): 
Labor Office and the topic of discussion at sittings of the Int«'- 
national Labor Conference. A summary of the information «)) 
forced labor for private employers, contained in one of the repo:'s 
referred to, is given on page 57. 
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Labor Legislation of Argentina 


HIS article gives a brief digest of the labor laws of Argentina, 
Ve full text of which has just been published in English trans- 
lation by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, as Bulletin 
No. 510. This bulletin is the second of a series of volumes giving the 
English translation of the labor laws of South and Central American 
countries. The first volume dealt with the Republic of Uruguay. 

While in most of the South American countries labor legislation 
is a Federal matter and is therefore enacted only by the Federal 
(Congress, in Argentina the situation is more complicated because of 
the character of its Federal Government. On certain subjects the 
National Congress enacts national legislation; that is to say, legis- 
lation applicable to all the 14 Provinces or States, the 10 National 
Territories, and the Federal capital; but as regards other questions, 
the laws passed by the National Congress are of a local nature, appli- 
cable only to the Federal capital (city of Buenos Aires) and to the 
National Territories. As an example of the latter, the Sunday rest 
law (No. 4661) may be cited. Since this law is limited in scope to 
the Federal capital and the National Territories, the Provinces have 
enacted their own Sunday rest laws, copies of 10 of which are on file 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. On the subjects on which the 
National Congress enacts legislation applying to the whole country, 
the various Provinces, or States, generally issue regulatory decrees 
based on the national laws but providing for their application in 
detail within their own territory. 

Space in the bulletin did not permit the publication of all the labor 
laws or decrees of the various Provinces, but as far as it was prac- 
ticable, the law or decree of one Province is given on each labor 
subject and the similarities or dissimilarities of those of the other 
Provinces pointed out. In the case of the regulatory decrees issued 
by the Provinces, based on the national laws, the variations from 
such laws are indicated. The fact that no mention is made of a pro- 
vincial law on a certain subject does not signify that the Province 
has not passed such legislation, but merely that this bureau, after 
repeated efforts, has been unable to secure a copy. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Law No. 9688 of October 11, 1915, provides that employees and’: 
workers who are hurt in industrial accidents arising out of and in 
the course of the employment or due to a fortuitous occurrence or 
force majeure connec with the nature of the work, are entitled 
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to compensation, and that their employers shall be held liable for 
such accidents. The liability of the employer exists even when tlic 
labor contract is made through a contractor, except in the case of 
forestry or agricultural enterprises when machinery driven by me- 
chanical power is used, in which case the contractor is exclusively 
and directly liable for damages caused by his own machinery. 
Injuries are not compensable ss al they are de to force majeure not 
connected with the nature of the work or to the employee’s culpable 
negligence. 

Certain occupational diseases are compensable if the disease was 
contracted while carrying on the work, or if it is proved to have 
originated from work carried on by the wage earner during the year 
previous to his disability. 

Compensation benefits.—In fatal cases the employer must pay com- 
pensation to the family of the deceased equal to the total wages for 
the last 1,000 days worked by the employee, but not more than 6,000 
pesos.' If the deceased employee had worked less than 1,000 days, 
the compensation is determined by multiplying by 1,000 the average 
daily wage during his period of employment iy the said employer. 
The latter must also defray the funeral expenses, not, however, to 
exceed 100 pesos. 

For the purposes of this law the deceased employee’s ‘‘family” 
includes the surviving spouse and the minor children; also his 
ascendants, brothers, sisters, and grandchildren under 16 years of age, 
if they were dependent on him at the time of the accident. 

The law provides that a worker who is totally and permanently 
disabled shall receive compensation equivalent to the wages received 
during the last 1,000 days he colied, up to a maximum of 6,000 
pesos. In cases of permanent partial disability the employee is to 
receive an amount equal to one thousand times the wage loss due 
to the accident. 

For temporary disability the benefit shall equal half the employee's 
daily wages, computed on the basis of earnings during the preceding 
year, from the day of the accident to the day on which he 1s able to 
return to work. If the disability lasts more thon a year the employee 
is entitled to permanent disability benefits from the date of the 
accident. 

A worker temporarily disabled by an industrial accident forfeits 
his right to receive compensation if i leaves the country. Depend- 
ents of a foreign workman shall receive compensation if they are 
residing in Argentina at the time of the accident or if an international! 
agreement or treaty has been made by Argentina with the country 
concerned. 

Insurance.—Employers may discharge their obligations as to com- 
pensation by taking out insurance in insurance companies or mutual 
associations complying with specified requirements. 

Regulatory decrees.—Besides the national regulatory decree apply- 
ing to the Federal capital and the National Territories, the following 
Provinces have issued regulatory decrees based on the national law: 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Jujuy, Salta, San Juan, San 
Luis, Santa Fe, and Santiago del Estero. 


1 National currency. One gold peso=96.48 cents; national currency normally convertible at 44 per cent 
of face value. 
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Accident Prevention 


Tue safeguarding of operators of portable or traction engines in 
agricultural work is provided for by a decree of September 18, 1923, 
which stipulates for annual inspections of the condition of such 
engines by an authorized inspector, and for operation thereof only 
by licensed operators, and prescribes the qualifications necessary to 
obtain a license. Local inspections at the time of the harvest as to 
the condition of the engines and the qualifications of the operators 
shall also be made. 

Accident-prevention measures to be taken in industrial establish- 
ments are set forth in the workmen’s compensation law. 


Wage Legislation 


On Avueust 5, 1925, Argentina passed a law (No. 11278) which 
required all wages, whether of manual or nonmanual workers, to be 
paid in national currency. It provides that pay periods must not 
exceed 15 days for work done by the day nor one month for services 
rendered for a fixed wage. All wages must be paid on workdays, 
during working hours, and on the premises where the work is exe- 
cuted. It is strictly forbidden to pay workers in places where mer- 
chandise or alcoholic beverages are sold. In no case may the pay- 
ment of wages be delayed, nor may any portion be deducted or 
withheld from the total amount to be paid. Deductions on the pre- 
text of fines or of payments made in kind or accommodation are 
expressly included in this prohibition. Exception to the above is 
made, however, in the case of workers who have intentionally caused 
damage to the tools or materials in the workshop. 

Employees shall not be liable to fines other than those prescribed 
in Government regulations, such fines in no case to exceed one-fifth 
of the total monthly or semimonthly wage. 

Violations of this law are punishable by fines of from 20 to 100 
pesos per person concerned, which will be doubled for second offenses. 
The revenue derived from these fines will be paid to the National 
Council of Education. 

The following Provinces have enacted similar laws or issued decrees 
based on the national law: Buenos Aires, Jujuy,and Santiago del Estero. 

By a law (No. 9511) of October 2, 1914, it was decreed that wages 
and salaries which do not exceed 100 pesos monthly shall not be 
attached, nor can they be assigned or transferred to a third party. 
From 5 to 25 per cent of salaries which exceed this amount may be 
attached, depending upon the monthly salary. 

The law also makes provision for advances to employees under 
retirement systems, through the national fund for civil retirement 
annuities and — to bear interest at 8 per cent, and to be 
repaid in monthly payments. 

Although Argentina has enacted no minimum wage law for factory 
or shop workers, its home work law provides for minimum hourly 
and piecework rates for home workers.” 





A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Argentina declared the minimum wage law of Mendoza ° 

unconstitutional because the regulation by contract for service is a matter reserved exclusively for the 

Congress, under sec. 11 of art. 67 of the constitution, and is regarded as a Federal rather than a 

Three other Provinces, viz, San Juan, San Luis, and Tucuman, had enacted mini- 
which are rendered void by this decision. 
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Home Work 


AT THE present time Argentina is the only country in Sou:) 
America with a special law on home work. This law (No. 10505). 
passed on October 8, 1918, and which applies to the Federal capii;\| 
and the National Territories, empowers the National Department «{ 
Labor to appoint wage boards, composed of an equal number «/ 
representatives of employers and of workers and an independent 
chairman appointed by the Department of Labor, whose duties i: 
shall be to fix minimum rates for home workers, taking into con- 
sideration the following: The nature of the work, the price of thie 
articles in the locality, the sums necessary for the living expenses «/ 
the -workers, the lowest salaries saint bes factory workers on thie 
same or similar articles, local customs, the price of articles of pric 
necessity in the locality, and the value of accessories needed for t}i 
work. Employers who pay a lower wage than that fixed as tlic 
minimum are liable to a fine of 300 pesos. The law also lays dow: 
specific rules and regulations concerning hygiene and safety in 
domestic workshops. 


Eight-Hour Day 


One of the most recent labor laws of the Republic is that (No. 
11544) enacted in September, 1929, providing for an 8-hour day or « 
48-hour week for day work, stipulating that night work may not 
exceed 7 hours and defining night work as that performed between 
9p.m.and6a.m. When the work has to be ae in unhealth/{! 
places which might endanger the health of the worker, the hours 
shall not exceed 6 a day or 36 a week. 

These working hours apply to persons employed by others in public 
or private enterprises, whether or not conducted for purposes «0! 
gain, but do not apply to agricultural work, stock raising, or domestic 
service, or to establishments which employ only members of thic 
family of the head of the establishment. 

The following Provinces have enacted similar 8-hour laws: Cor- 
doba, Mendoza, Salta, San Juan, San Luis, Santa Fe, and Tucuma: 


Sunday Rest 


Unper the Argentine Sunday rest law (No. 4661) which was enact@:| 
September 6, 1905, all manual work, except that done in domestic 
service, is prohibited on Sunday in the Federal capital and tli 
National Territories. No exceptions are permitted as regards the 
weekly rest day for women and children under 16 years of age. 

The law exempts from its provisions work necessary to the public 
interest, that necessary for the welfare of the industry, and such wor) 
as is necessary to prevent accidents and other losses. 

Sunday rest laws have also been passed by the Provinces of Buenc- 
Aires, Catamarca, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Jujuy, Mendoza, San Lu-. 
Santa Fe, Santiago del Estero, and Tucuman. 
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Prohibition of Night Work in Bakeries 


Nigut work has been the object of a special law (No. 11338) of 
September 9, 1926, in which the work of employees in bakeries, pastry 
and confectioners’ shops, and similar establishments is prohibited 
hetween 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Each violation of this law shall be punished by a fine of 100 pesos 
for each person unlawfully employed. 

Beside the national regulatory decree applying to the Federal capi- 
tal and the National Territories, the following Provinces have issued 
regulatory decrees based on the national law: Buenos Aires, Cordoba, 
Corrientes, La Rioja, Santa Fe, Santiago del Estero, and Tucuman. 


Employment of Women and Minors 


A taw (No. 11317) of September 30, 1924, prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age in any class of work, including 
agriculture. Children over 12 who have not completed their period 
of compulsory education are not allowed to work except in case of 
family necessity. In no instance may children under 14 years of age 
be employed for gain or for charity in industrial or commercial enter- 
prises, except those in which only members of the family are employed. 

Boys under 14 years of age and unmarried girls under 18 years may 
not, either on their own account or as employees, engage in street 
trades. 

The law forbids night work (i. e., work done between 8 p. m. and 
7 a.m. in winter and 6 a. m. in summer) of women (except in domestic 
or nursing service and public evening entertainments) and minors, 
as well as work in dangerous or unhealthful industries or occupations. 
Working mothers are also protected by the law. 

In addition to the national regulatory decrees based on the national 
law and applying to the Federal capital and the National Territories, 
the following Provinces have issued such decrees: Buenos Aires, Cor- 
doba, Corrientes, San Luis, Santa Fe, and Santiago del Estero. 


Housing 


Law (No. 9667) of October 5, 1915, and the regulatory decree of 
April 21, 1917, created a national housing commission, whose func- 
tion it is to study and promote the construction and sanitation of low- 
priced houses, as well as to engage in the actual construction of such 
houses. They are to be sold at cost to reliable persons with families, 
who are to be chosen by lot from among skilled and unskilled workers 
and salaried employees who do not have property worth more than 
5,000 pesos or an equivalent income. 

The laws providing for retirement annuities and pensions for rail- 
road employees (law No. 10650), public service employees (law 
No. 11110), and bank employees (law No. 11232) make provision for 
mortgage loans for homes to employees covered by these laws. 


Employment Agencies 


Free public employment agencies were organized in Argentina by 
a law (No. 9148) of September 25, 1913. According to the latest 
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report,® for the year 1928, the agencies received 19,010 applications 
for employment and 16,054 offers of employment, the number placed 
in employment, principally domestic work, being 11,469. Among 
the persons placed were 5,910 Spaniards, 2,949 Argentineans, 2,259 
Italians, and 351 of other nationalities. 

By a law (No. 9661) of August 28, 1915, provincial supervision is 
provided for private employment agencies to prevent fraudulent 
dealings therein, for which heavy penalties are prescribed. 

A national decree of November 9, 1915, regulates the application 
of these lawsin the Federal capital and the National Territories, and 
the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Tucuman have 
passed similar laws or issued similar decrees. 


Retirement Annuities and Pensions 


Four classes of employees are entitled to retirement annuities 
and pensions under the laws of Argentina, viz, civil officials, em- 
ployees, and agents (law No. 4349 of September 20, 1904); employees 
on government-controlled railroads (law No. 10650 of April 30, 1914): 
pes wd of private street-car, telephone, telegraph, gas, electricity, 
and radio-telegraph companies (law No. 11110 of February 11, 1921, 
and regulatory decree of June 30, 1923); and bank employees (law 
No. 11232 of October 9, 1923). All four systems are contributory, 
fund being established in each case for administrative purposes. 

The employees of each class are required to contribute 5 per cent 
of their salaries or wages, though the maximum amount of such 
salary subject thereto in the case of railroad employees and public- 
service employees is 1,000 pesos per month and of bank employees 
1,500 pesos; the amount of the first month’s salary of a new em- 
ployee, except civil employees, only one-half of whose first month's 
salary is contributed; and the difference in the first month’s salary 
when given an increase in salary. 

The employers in each case also contribute to the fund—in the 
case of the civil employees the Government contributes the income 
on 10,000,000 pesos in public funds; in the other three classes the 
employers contribute 8 per cent of all the salaries and wages, limited 
in the case of railroad and public-service employees to a maximum 
of 1,000 pesos of the wage. Provision is also made for the reception 
of donations and legacies, fines, etc., and that the interest and prolit 
on invested capital shall accrue to the fund. 

A civil employee may be granted an ordinary annuity after 30) 
years’ service; railroad employees, public-service employees, and bank 
employees, in addition to such service, must have reached the age of 
50 years. Smaller annuities are given those who have reached that 
age but have less than 30 years’ service. 

Disability retirement is granted to civil, railroad, public-service, 
and bank employees after 20, 5, 10, and 10 years’ service, respec- 
tively, and for permanent disability in the line of duty from « 
cause arising out of the service whatever the length of service. Vol- 
untary retirement annuities at a reduced rate may be granted after 
reaching 50 years of age and having 10 years’ service, except for 
bank employees, who may voluntarily retire after 20 years’ service. 





3 Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, June, 1929, pp. 2835, 2836. 
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The ordinary annuity granted a civil employee is 3% per cent 
of the last salary multiplied by the years of service. The amount of 
the ordinary annuity of railroad employees and _ public-service 
employees is based on the average wage for the last five years’ serv- 
ice, that of the former being, on such wages up to 120 pesos, the 
whole amount; on wages from 120 to 300 pesos, 120 pesos and 80 per 
cent of the wage over 120 pesos; and on wages from 300 to 1,000 
pesos, 264 pesos and 70 per cent of the wage over 300 pesos; while 
that of public-service employees runs from 95 per cent of such wages - 
not exceeding 100 pesos to 255 pesos plus 70 per cent of the amount 
over 300 pesos on wages from 300 to 1,000 pesos. 

For the civil gone the annuity for disability is calculated in 
the same way as the ordinary annuity, except that the annuity for 
disability is equivalent to 2.40 per cent of the last salary while that 
of the ordinary is 3% per cent thereof; for railroad employees, public- 
service employees, and bank employees it is 10, 5, and 3% per cent, 
respectively, of the ordinary annuity for each year of service up to 
the maximum. In cases of voluntary retirement, railroad employees 
and public-service employees receive the sums they have contributed 
to the fund plus 5 per cent interest compounded annually. 

In the case of civil employees, railroad employees, eubininbetee 
employees, and bank employees, pensions are provided for dependents 
on the death of employees having a right to a retirement annuity. 
The amount of the pension is 50 per cent of the full retirement annuity. 

The funds are administered by boards composed of an equal 
number of representatives of employees and of employers, with a 
chairman appointed by the Executive authority. Up to 50 per cent 
of the resources of all except the civil employees’ fund may be loaned 
to employees covered by the law for the construction or purchase of 
homes. 

Prohibition of Matches Containing Phosphorus 


By Law (No. 11127) of June 8, 1921, the manufacture, importation, 
and = of matches containing white or yellow phosphorus is pro- 
hibited. 

Violators of this law shall be punished by a fine of from 500 to 
1,000 pesos or by imprisonment of from three to six months. 


Cooperative Societies 


Law No. 11388 of December 20, 1926, recognizes cooperative 
societies in Argentina and prescribes measures for their protection 
and supervision. 


National and Provincial Labor Offices 


A Law of October 8, 1912, and its regulatory decree of January 
2, 1913, describes in detail the manner in which the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Labor under the Ministry of the Interior is to be administered 
and the powers and duties of its three divisions, namely, legislation, 
statistics, and inspection and supervision. 

Sumilar legislation establishing Provincial labor bureaus has been 
enacted by Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Corrientes, Entre Rios, Mendoza, 
Salta, Santa Fe, San Luis, Santiago del Estero, and Tucuman. 
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Medical Attention in Industrial Establishments 


Two Provinces (Tucuman and Jujuy) have passed laws requiring 
that medical attention be provided in industrial establishments 
employing 200 or more workers. A suitable infirmary and a {irst- 
aid room, with the necessary skilled physicians, is to be provide: jy 
each establishment, and free medical attention furnished t: 4|| 
employees and their families when needed. 


Seats for Employees 


Tue Provinces of Cordoba and Mendoza have enacted legislation 
requiring that employers in stores and shops provide seats with back 
rests for their employees in the proportion of two seats for every 
three employees, and that employers in industrial establishments 
where the work is not continuous provide such seats in the proportion 
of one seat to every three workers. 
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Methods Used in Unemployment Surveys of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Buffalo 


i; IS highly desirable that in the future there shall be better inf{or- 
mation regarding unemployment in the United States than there 
has been in the past. The Federal census of 1930 will be an invalu- 
able starting point, but continuation of such information at reason: |)! y 
short intervals is essential if the country as a whole and the indivi«ii:! 
communities are to be prepared to grapple with the problem of the 
unemployed, to know whether conditions are getting better or worse, 
and to know to what extent the remedial measures undertaken ir 
meeting with success. 

The ideal way, of course, would be to have Federal censuses 1 
frequent intervals. If this is impracticable, because of the heavy 
expense, an alternative method would be to have limited surveys o/ 
selected communities. Such an attempt, however, immediatcly 
raises important questions regarding the principle of selection to | 
followed, time and money costs, the appropriate agencies tv | 
utilized, etc. It is here that the experience of those communities 
where unemployment surveys have been made may be found of 
service. 

Until very recently local unemployment surveys were very !:\'°. 
but since the early part of 1929 surveys of this character have |ien 
made by several cities. Those for Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bufi:!«. 
and Cincinnati have been completed, and in other cities siniilar 
projects are under way. 

A brief analysis of the character and methods of the surveys mide 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Buffalo is given below. The «+- 

rience of Cincinnati 1s omitted, as no dntadled report for that cit) 

as been made. 


Scope of Surveys 


_Tuese three surveys are of particular interest, as they repres'!! 
different methods of approach to the problem. 
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METHODS USED IN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 9 
The Baltimore sugvey was a complete canvass of all of the approxi- 
mately 190,000 households within the corporate limits of the city. 
The Philadelphia and Buffalo studies, on the other hand, did not 
attempt complete canvasses, but limited themselves to selected 
samples, the Philadelphia study covering about 6.6 per cent and the 
Buffalo study about 7 per cent of the total families in the respective 
cities. 
Agencies Utilized 


Sru1LaR differences exist as regards the agencies utilized to carry 
out the work. In Baltimore the survey was made as a result of a 
cooperative arrangement between the State commissioner of labor 
and statistics and the city police department. The field work was 
done entirely by policemen, as part of their regular assignment. The 
clerical work ae | tabulation of schedules were done in the office of 
the commissioner of labor and statistics. In Philadelphia the survey 
was under the general direction of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce in cooperation with the school-attendance officers. 
The field work was all dona by the attendance officers; the office 
work by the Wharton School. In Buffalo the survey was under the 
auspices of the State department of labor. The field work, however, 
was done by students of local colleges. These students worked 
without pay, but were given certain class credits, the interest and 
cooperation of the teaching staff having been secured in advance. 
The office work was done under the direction of the New York 
Department of Labor. 


Selection of Samples 


Baltimore.—As the survey in this city covered all families, no 
principle of selection was involved. 

Philadelphia.—The survey covered 166 blocks in the 10 school dis- 
tricts of the city. These blocks were carefully selected by the at- 
tendance supervisors in consultation with the attendance officers in 
each of the various school districts, so as to give adequate representa- 
tion to people of varying economic status and different races. A 
further effort was made to include in the survey the same proportion 
of families in each district as all families in that district formed of 
the total number of families in the city. The attendance officers inter- 
viewed every family in every selected block. The report states: ‘It 
is believed that the sample obtained in this survey represents an 
adequate and accurate cross section of the city’s population.”’ As 
already noted, the sample represented about 6.6 per cent of all the 
families in Philadelphia. 

Buffalo.—The Buffalo Foundation, in cooperating in this survey, 
selected for enumeration nine areas or districts in different parts of 
the city. It was believed that the districts chosen gave a represent- 
ative cross section of the city’s population, including families of the 
upper and middle incomes as well as those of the lower income groups. 
In none of the districts, however, was there a complete canvass of 
households. In other words, the city was first sampled as regards . 
districts, and then each selected district was sampled as regards 
houses to be taken. As already noted, the sample taken represented 
about 7 per cent of the total number of families in the city . 
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Definition of Unemployment , 


a. 


In ANY unemployment survey one of the first questions to he 
decided is the definition of unemployment to be used. At a given 
time persons scheduled may be out of work for many causes—s\,ck 
work, sickness, or injury, old age or retirement, strike or lockout 
etc. Slack work is the cause on which most interest centers and 
which is usually meant by the term ‘‘unemployment”’ when used 
without further qualification. The other causes—sickness, etc— 
are of vital interest as a matter of broad social policy, but must jot 
be confused with the major industrial cause “slack work.”’ 

The Baltimore survey was limited to persons unemployed because 
of slack work. The Philadelphia and Buffalo surveys went further 
and sought to obtain a record of idleness or unemployment, whatever 
the causes. In presenting the results of their surveys, however, in 
both the Philadelphia and Buffalo surveys care was taken, of course, 
to tabulate separately the several causes. 

The advantage of including in such surveys all the unemployables 
(sick, superannuated, etc.), as well as the strictly defined unemployed, 
is that valuable information is obtained regarding social conditions and 
social responsibilities within the community. The disadvantage is 
simply that it increases the amount of work on the part of the field 
enumerators. 

The Baltimore survey attempted to make a very careful definition 
of the term ‘‘unemployment”’ in its narrower sense of “‘slack work.” 
The definition follows, together with certain explanatory sample cases 
given for the benefit of the enumerators: 


An unemployed person is— 

(a) One who usually works for wages or makes money from operating a business 
of his own, but who now is entirely out of any kind of work whatever and who iow 
wants work. 

(6) One who has not worked for wages at any recent period, but who is seeking 
regular work; for example, a boy has just qualified in school as a stenograplier 
and wants work, or a woman recently widowed may want work. Persons of this 
kind needing work and anxious to secure a regular job are to be considered as 
unemployed. 

Sample cases 


1. A man is a carpenter by trade. He has no work as a carpenter and has no 
work at anything else. He therefore is unemployed. 

2. A man is a carpenter by trade. He has no work as a carpenter but is now 
working as a laborer in a factory. He therefore is employed and is not to be 
reported as unemployed. 

3. A man out of work gets an emergency job for a day or so, as shoveling snow 
for the city. This insignificant work is not to be considered, and he should be 
reported unemployed. 

4. A person not working because he does not want to work is not to be reported 
unem ed. 

5. not count as unemployed persons who have independent means and whv 
do not want to work. 

6. Do not count as unemployed persons who are tramps, beggars, gamblers, 
thieves, etc., who do not and will not do any honest work. 

7. A sick person unable to work is not to be counted as unemployed. 

8. A person who has a regular job, but is off on vacation is not unemployed. 

9. Do not count as unemployed a person who is temporarily not working at t!\¢ 
time of questioning because of climatic conditions; for example, a carpenter |!) 
the building industry whose work has been only held up for a day or two because 
of rain is not unemployed. 

10. A housewife who does not usually work outside the home for wages !)ut 
who says she would like to get outside work is not to be counted as unemploy, 
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except in some special stress of circumstances as indicated above. When the 
wife or some other person not accustomed to working out wants to get work 
because the usual breadwinner is out of work, she or such other person is not to be 
considered unemployed. ‘This would pad the unemployment figures. Two should 
not be counted as unemployed when only one regular worker is unemployed. 


Character of Field Work and Time Required 


Baltimore survey.—Approximately 328 policemen were employed in 
the survey. According to estimates made by those in charge, each 
of the police officers devoted about five hours of his regular 8-hour day 
to this work, the remaining time being required for other duties. 
The amount of time spent on the survey work varied in different 
districts, but the average was about four weeks. This would make a 
grand total of about 5,000 man-days of eight hours each necessary to 
canvass approximately 190,000 families, an average of about 40 
schedules per man-day. The schedules used called for answers to 
two questions for di family, whether or not there was unemploy- 
ment in the family. If there was unemployment there were three 
additional questions to be answered for the family and eight questions 
to be answered for each unemployed person. When the desired 
information could not be obtained on the first visit the police officer 
was required to make the necessary return visits. 

Philadelphia.—The family-scheduling work covered a period from 
April 15 to April 24, but the time put in by the attendance officers 
was not the same in all of the 10 districts. The total man-days of 
eight hours each was approximately 220, which, divided into the 
total of 31,551 families scheduled, makes an average of approximately 
140 schedules per man-day. 

The schedule used called for written replies on five questions for 
every family visited. If there were any members unemployed, six 
additional queries had to be answered on the schedule for each such 
person. If the desired information could not be obtained on the 
first visit, no return visits were required. 

Buffalo—The family scheduling was done by college students 
during the month of November, 1929. A total of 162 students were 
employed, but most of them worked only on broken time. No 
complete record of the field agents’ time or output was kept, but 
those in charge of the work estimated that 100 schedules per man-day 
was — the average output. The field work was completed within 
a week. 

The schedule used called for the employment condition of all 
persons 18 years of age and over in the family, whether employed or 
not, except women not usually employed in gainful occupations. 
There were 10 queries bearing on employment to be filled out for 
each of the persons 18 years of age and over. A return visit by agent 
was required when information was not obtainable on first visit. 


Time and Money Cost 
IN MAKING these surveys of unemployment the field work—that is, 


the gathering of the family schedules—is by far the largest item of . 


expense. The time cost involved in this field work is indicated in 
the preceding section. There are no data on money cost of the field 
work in these cities, as the work was done either as a regular part of 
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the work of existing public offices (as in Baltimore and Philadelp)....) 
or by unpaid agents (as in Buffalo). 

As regards the office and tabulating work, there are no data on eit). 
time or money cost. In Baltimore and Buffalo this work was die 
by existing public offices and in Philadelphia by the Wharton Schoo! | | 
Finance at Commerce. In all cases the tabulating work was done |), 
the punch-card system, and the problem of handling a few thous: \:(] 
schedules by machine methods is not a difficult or expensive one. 

_In none of these surveys was there any special appropriation of «iy 


kind. 
Schedules Used 


Tue schedule forms used in the three surveys were similar but |) 
no means identical, and as slight differences in such forms not oi\\y 
affect the results but also affect the amount of work involved in 
getting them, a careful analysis of the forms used is of value. 7).is 
is attempted in the accompanying table, which makes possible e::.y 
comparison of the types of questions contained in the several fori. 
Certain striking differences may be noted as of particular interest. 

1. Data regarding the employed.—The Buffalo schedule called {vy 
detailed data regarding sex, employment status, etc., of every person 
18 years of age or over, normally employed, in every family schedui« 
whether employed or unemployed. As a result, the information «))- 
tained makes it possible to draw direct comparisons between thie 
number unemployed and the number employed, by sex, occupativn, 
etc. In Baltimore and Philadelphia detailed data regarding s«\, 
occupation, etc., were obtained only for the unemployed membvis< 
of afamily. As a result, no direct comparisons can be made between 
the unemployed and employed on these points. The Philadelp!i: 
report attempts to bridge this gap by using the 1920 Federal cens:i: 
of occupations for the sex and occupational distribution of the toi:! 
population. The Baltimore report merely presents the figui: 
regarding the unemployed without attempting any occupation:! 
comparisons with the total population. 

2. Age limit—The Buffalo survey classed as unemployed o11\\ 
unemployed persons 18 years of age and over. The Philadelphi 
survey used 16 as the limit in this respect. The Baltimore schedii\« 
disregarded age limits entirely. 

3. Sex, color, and race.—In all three cities distinction by sex w:- 
made. In Baltimore distinction by color was made, but not !)\ 
race, whereas in Philadelphia and Buffalo the query on this poi’ 
dealt with “‘race,”’ not with color. 

4. Industry and occupation.—The Baltimore and Buffalo schedul:- 
called for both industry and occupation; the Philadelphia schedu!: 
called only for occupation. x 

5. Period out of work —The Baltimore schedule distinguished b«- 
tween last regular work and tempor. Pasig jobs and sought |.) 
obtain data — both classes of work. The Philadelphia an 
Buffalo schedus did not attempt this distinction. 

6. Part-time work—The Baltimore and Philadelphia schedule- 
made no special provision for part-time work. The Buffalo schedul: 
(obtained as noted for all members of the family visited) sought t~ 
obtain data on this point. 
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7. Reasons for idleness——The Baltimore survey made no special 
effort to obtain data regarding reasons for unemployment. The 
Philadelphia and Buffalo schedules attempted to cover this point 
in some detail. 


COMPARISONS OF INQUIRIES ON SCHEDULES USED IN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 








Baltimore | Philadelphia Buffalo 








For each family For each family For each family 
Address. . Address. Address. 
Private famiJy, boarding house, or lodging | Number of persons in 
house. family. 
Name of head of family. Number of persons nor- 


Number of all ages, now living in family or mally employed. 
group, including relatives, boarders, lodgers, | Number of persons now 
and servants. unemployed. 

Number who usually work for wages or on their | Race. 
own account in some business. 


For each unemployed person For each unemployed | For every normally employed 
person 16 years or over member of family 18 years 
of age or over 
Name. Family relationship. Family relationship. 
Sex. Sex. Sex. 
Color. Age, under 21 or 21 or | Race. 
Regular occupation. over. Regular employer. 
Regular industry. Regular occupation. Regular industry. 
How long out of such regular work. Number of weeks since | Regular occupation. 
Other work, ifany, in which later employed. last regular employ- | Employed now: 
How long out of any work. ment. Full time. 
Reason for unemploy- Part time (fraction). 
ment. If idle— 


Number of weeks. 
Reasons for idleness. 











Housing of Negroes in Washingion, D. C. 


Una this title (Housing of Negroes in Washington, D. C.) 
the Howard University Press has recently published a study 
embracing a far wider consideration of the conditions and character 
of the negro population of Washington than is usually included 
under the term ‘‘housing.”” To some degree it does for a cross sec- 
tion of that population what ‘‘Middletown”’ does for the small city 
of the Middle West. The study, undertaken at the request of the 
interracial committee of the Washington Federation of Churches, 
was carried out under the direction of Prof. William H. Jones, at 
that time head of the department of sociology in Howard University, 
who conducted an intensive investigation into the situation. 

A house-to-house canvass was conducted in Northwest and Southwest Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, and covered practically every street on which negroes 
were dwelling. "Phe number of homes on which data were reported was 6,841. 
* * * The final conclusions were arrived at on the basis of a study in most 


cases Of from 3,500 to 5,500 schedules, which represented all of the various dis- 
tricts of the city included in this investigation. 


Development of Negro Housing in Washington 


_ Tux problem of negro housing in Washington dates from the period 
immediately following the Civil War, when the freedmen flocked to 
the Capital by the thousand, apparently with some vague belief that 
since emancipation had been proclaimed from Washington it must 
be a haven of refuge for the emancipated. Up to that time there 
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had been no discussion of the matter. In 1860 the Washington pop- 
ulation included 3,185 slaves and 11,131 free negroes who had drifted 
in from neighboring States. The housing of the slaves was left en. 
tirely to their owners, and the free negroes lived for the most part in 
little ‘‘huts, hovels, and shacks which were stuck here and there 
among the shadows of the finer and more pretentious homes of the 
white population.” 

With the rapid increase in the negro population which followed 
the war, it became necessary to make some special provision for the 
newcomers, who were being crowded into small, insanitary dwellings. 
often wholly unfit for habitation. ‘‘Some of the little 1-room shan- 
ties were housing from 12 to 20 persons. Most of these huts had 
leaky roofs and bare earth floors on which the occupants slept, using 
blocks of wood as pillows.”” Thousands of others were sleeping in 
tents or out of doors, under trees. The only solution which occurred 
to the city was the development of alley housing. The original plan 
of Washington provided for houses built around a block, with wide 
and deep lots running back to a narrow alley which intervened be- 
tween the opposite lots in order to allow access for removing ashes, 
garbage, and the like. Under stress of the new demand for cheap 
housing, lots were cut in two and small two or three room houses 
were built upon the rear portion, facing the alley. Originally these 
alley dwellings were used for negroes exclusively; later some whites 
moved in, but negroes have always been their principal inhabitants. 
They provided shelter; not much else could be said in their favor, 
except that they were highly profitable to their owners. 

The average size of the alley house is from two to four rooms, and, as a general 
rule, the rooms are small and the houses poorly constructed. They are generally 
built directly on the ground, admitting dampness from the earth through the 
floors. This fact alone disqualifies them as healthy dwellings. In the early days 
none of the houses had running water or gas. There usually existed a com- 
munity hydrant at the corner of the alley, and from this all the inhabitants 
secured their water. Open privies, not connected with the sewerage system, 
were in general use. 

By 1872 the situation was recognized as so bad that some effort 
was made to correct its evils, and some houses were condemned and 
either torn down or put in better repair, but it was not until 1892 
that a real check was imposed by the passage of a law prohibiting 
the erection of houses for dwelling purposes in alleys less than 30 
feet wide and not supplied with sewage, water mains, and light, and 
which do not run straight to and open at right angles upon a public 
street. From this time onward various agencies took up the cam- 
paign against such housing, investigations into the sanitary and moral 
conditions prevailing in the alleys were instituted, a private com- 
pany was formed to provide decent housing at rates the poorer 
workers could pay, Congress has legislated against the alley dwellings, 
and churches and newspapers have carried on campaigns against 
them. Nevertheless, while some of the worst houses have been <e- 
molished, the majority remain much as they were years ago. 

There are at present between 10,000 and 12,000 people living in the alleys— 
in houses many of which are so dilapidated and filthy that they are unfit for even 
animals to occupy. The alley death rate is still high, and over one-half of t'¢ 
children born in these localities are illegitimate. oreover, a large percentize 


of crime can be traced back to them. e decisive step in the elimination of t1¢ 
alleys must be that of legislative coercion. 
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Expansion of Negro Population 


WASHINGTON differs from many cities in that there is no distinctl 
recognized negro district, the colored population being found practi- 
cally everywhere in thecity. The use of the alleys for negro housing in it- 
self took them into all parts, and as their numbers increased and the 
alley housing became insufficient, while at the same time their economic 
condition was improving, they moved out into surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, usually along certain trade and transportation routes radiating 
from their original communities. Very largely, this movement has 
been accomplished with little or no resistance from the white popula- 
tion. Usually, it accompanies a movement of trade or commerce into 
a residential district. 

The infusion of trade into certain white residential areas tends to disorganize 
such communities, because commercial influences render the population heter- 
ogeneous. White people with considerable social and economic status—the class 
that is capable of maintaining the racial solidarity of the community by prejudice 
and public opinion—do not prefer to live in culturally heterogeneous com- 
munities. Hence, with the invasion of trade and industry, the solidarity of the 
neighborhood is destroyed, white people begin to sell their property willingly 
out of fear of who might become their neighbors, and the negro is given a chance 
to ‘creep in.”? Areas which have been invaded by commercial activities usually 
become disorganized and are abandoned by the more influential white people 
to foreigners or negroes. 

Sometimes, however, the need of the negroes for more room is met 
by organized resistance on the part of the white community into which 
they would naturally advance. There have been no bombings, 
such as have occurred in Chicago, Detroit, and some other places, 
but the first incomers have been met with insult and threats of violence, 
and friction—leading sometimes almost to panic and riots—has devel- 
oped. Usually the negroes win. Since Washington definitely frowns 
upon violence, other plans have been tried in the effort to keep negro 
residents out of a definitely white neighborhood. At present the 
favorite device is the so-called covenant, which consists of a written 
agreement signed by the property owners of the district, or by as many 
of them as can be induced to come in, not to sell or lease their land to 
any person of negro blood except with the unanimous consent of the 
signers. A ideas Gensit for the agreement is usually set, and there are 
two forms of wording, one specifically naming persons of African 
blood as those to be excluded, while the other refers to persons who 
are undesirable as neighbors. Such covenants have been upheld 
by the courts as valid, and the main reason for the failure of this plan 
to safeguard a neighborhood against negro invasion has been the lack 
of united action on the part of the whites. 

It has seldom been possible to secure the signatures of more than one-half 
of the property owners, even in a single social block. The result of this lack of 
unanimity has been that negroes usually establish residence in such neighbor- 
hoods by purchasing those homes which have not been covenanted, and, having 
once got into the social block, it becomes impossible to secure white purchasers 
for the homes on which there are covenants and which can not be sold to negroes 
before the expiration of a specified period of time. Hence, in many communities 


and on numerous streets there are evidences of the painful consequences of this 
ineffective legal procedure—white people unwillingly living side by side with 


colored people, because members of their own group refuse to buy the homes’ 


which they are not allowed to sell to negroes. 


In addition to this natural expansion into surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, there has been a movement which the author terms “ peripheral 
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overflow,” resulting in the formation of new outlying negro cv \\- 
munities. Thus, Deanwood, East Deanwood, Burrville, Barry Fx: 
and Good Hope are negro communities situated within the metro). |/- 
tan area, which have resulted largely from the scarcity of living sp; 
within the more central part of the city. 

On the whole, while in most parts of Washington negroes and whi 
can be found living in the same streets or on opposite sides «| 
the same block, there is a tendency for the negroes to form disti:{ 
groups. There is danger in such segregation of some handic::)s, 
such as isolation and some forms of cultural retardation, but taking 
the situation as a whole, the author considers that the tendenc\ i, 
good. Such communities furnish the negro a definite corporate |i/«, 
and give him an opportunity to function in group activities to «an 
extent that would be hardly possible in mixed communities. 

By allowing the individual full participation in their life, these commun ‘iv: 
perform the highly valuable service of socializing him and training him in coo)«r::- 
tion. Hence these communities are the natural habitats of Washingt... ’s 
negro population. They have not come into existence so much as the resii|t «f 
legal segregation, but as the effects of the processes of social selection, mobi!''\, 


and differentiation, which develop from the fundamental attitudes and inter:<ts 
of people who make up the population of the city. 


Characteristics of Negro Housing 


Apart from the alley dwellings, there are two types of houses «1 
negroes—first, those originally built for whites which have been take 
over for negro tenants or buyers, and secondly, houses built especi:||y 
for negro occupancy. The first type are apt to be of much bettcr 
quality than the second and are preferred by those desiring dur:!)|« 
homes, but they are far higher in price. As to the second type, » 
number of the large construction companies have featured the erect ivi 
of homes for negroes, one company having put up approximately 4'\() 
houses and two or three apartment houses for colored people, ::\(/ 
another having around 500 houses rented to negro tenants. The 
are two objections to these new houses—they are apt to be of ches) 
construction and to be sold at excessive prices. The cheap constr::- 
tion is looked upon as an after-the-war developmenf€® not confined ‘ 
houses intended for colored occupancy; the price, however, is a dire 


exploitation of negroes. The following table shows the prices «i 


practically identical houses sold to negroes and to whites: 
PRICES OF SIMILAR HOMES SOLD TO NEGROES AND TO WHITES 





Price paid | Price paid ry a 


Size of house by negroes | by whites compared 





fa GS Spee mae $7, 250 $6, 500 15 

Pi aiiscinnes cating ce 8, 250 7, 500 12 
he, LE a RE 5, 650 5, 500 8 
S| RSE NERD Me epee anes 12, 500 10, 500 20 
Pe iii a en anes 9, 500 9, 000 10 
a SRE AEE EER Bi 7, 500 7, 000 15 




















Organization of Negro Homes in Washington 


A CAREFUL study of the physical characteristics and surroundin¢e - 
of the houses occupied by negroes is followed by a consideration « 
the families within them. In general, congestion was not commo' 
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though it was found in homes of the poorest class. Children were 
numerous, 77.1 per cent of the homes having one or more occupants 
aved 15 or under. Lodgers were found in nearly one-fifth of the 
homes, and apparently were taken in a number of cases, not from 
absolute economic need, but from a desire to get ahead. Female 
lodgers predominated, forming 63 per cent of the 2,358 lodgers found 
in 1,336 homes. 

A study of the occupations followed by the head of the family 
showed a wide variety, more than 144 different kinds of employment 
being found, ranging from common labor to the professions and arts. 
“Sundown occupations” or secondary occupations taken after the 
work of the day is over, form an important factor in the economy 
of the homes, especially in those of Government employees, whose 
hours lend themselves readily to this device. Another matter of 
equal significance is the work of married women outside of their 
homes. These two factors enable numbers of families to live in 
creater comfort than the normal wages or salary of the principal 
wage earner would imply. Where it does Sok teed to neglect of 
children, the author considers the outside employment of the wife 
good in its effects. 

The rapid progress of the negro in purchasing homes can be attributed to no 
other factor to the same extent that it can to the employment of the female. 
members of the family. * * * This financial independence and assistance 
of the wife has not only elevated the status of the negro family but has made 
possible a more successful and wholesome family life. It has secured for the 


negro woman a greater amount of respect in the home and fuller satisfaction 
with herself and with the réle which she plays in her family. 


The negro does not like to move, it appears. Out of something 
over 5,000 families scheduled, only 13 per cent had been in the homes 
where they were found for less than one year, while very nearly one- 
third (32.1 per cent) had dwelt in the same house for 10 years and 
over, the period of tenancy in this group running up as high as 70 
years. Seven per cent (374 families) had occupied the same place for 
a period of from 35 to 70 years. 


Home Ownership and Tenancy 


THE negroes of Washington make strenuous efforts to secure their 
own homes, owing partly to the difficulties of renting desirable places 
and to the insecurity of tenure renting implies. The purchase price 
of the average home acquired by negroes is between $6,000 and 
$7,000, but for the best class it may run up to between $15,000 and 
$20,000. The average initial cash payment on the $7,000 home is 
$500, with monthly payments ranging from $50 to $65. In anumber 
of cases visited the home had been purchased outright by one pay- 
ment of from $7,000 to $10,000. These homes were usually owned 
by migrants from the South who had conducted prosperous businesses 
in the places they left. Of 5,450 homes studied, 46.5 per cent were 
owned or in process of being purchased and 53.4 per cent were rented. 
The home-purchasing movement seemed to be concentrated in the 
newer parts of the city, particularly in those sections into which the 
colored population is He OS latively little property is owned © 
by negroes in Georgetown and southwest Washington. 

roportion of the renters consisted of poor persons, unable 
to accumulate savings, and in many cases without any permanent 
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form of employment. In general, no more overcrowding was fo:ind 
among those renting than among those owning their homes. (yn. 
trary to general opinion, exorbitant rents were not common. ‘There 
were very few cases which showed that rents were outrageously hic)).” 
The most common rates, paid for 14.4 per cent of the homes, were f:)1) 
$20 to $25 a month, the next in frequency ranged from $15 to $20. 
next in order was the group of from $25 to $30, then from $35 to $40. 
and next from $60 to $65. 


The 2,914 rented homes which were studied comprised a total of 36,217 rooms 
showing an average of 12.42 rooms per house, and an average rental of $3.22 jer 
room per month. These figures show that the negro tenant is paying a norinal 
rental for his home. 


It was noted, however, that there were cases in which owners were 
charging normal rentals when the houses were in dilapidated conii- 
tion and did not merit the rental that would be Regtionen 9 under normal 
conditions. A great many cases were also found where the owner 
had increased the rental by $5 or $10 for some very minor repairs 

Apartment houses for negroes are a relatively new feature in 
Washington, dating in the main from about 1924. Since then some 
35 or 40 apartment houses, formerly occupied by whites, have passed 
into negro occupancy, and about as many more have been erected 
for negroes by the large construction companies. 

These new buildings are proving extremely attractive and are 
being rented as fast as they can be put up, their appeal consisting 
partly in the fact that they are equipped with modern conveniences, 
and still more in the kind of life which they render possible. 

The apartment makes possible a type of life which satisfies the gregarious 
impulses and interests in a manner more satisfactorily than does the private home. 
The development of the apartment movement is an expression of the beginning 
of a new corporate life for negroes in Washington. The apartment house is 10 
playing a leading réle among the institutions that are making negro life in Wasti- 
ington genuinely urban. 

The drawbacks of the apartment-house kind of life, however, are 
serious, among them being the ease with which objectionable activities, 
such as bootlegging and the like, can be carried on, the closeness of 
contact among the occupants, and the difficulty of excluding the 
undesirable element. Also, there are obvious disadvantages about 
apartment-house life for children, but as yet these are not numerously 
exposed to it, the 612 apartments studied housing, at the time of the 
survey, 1,341 adults and 226 children. 

The book contains six maps showing the location of alleys within 
the various health districts, the distribution of lodgers, of juvenile 
delinquents, of negro arrests for felonious offenses, of unmarrie( 
mothers, and of owners and renters. It also gives a directory 0! 
inhabited alleys, with the number of houses in each in 1912 and in 
1927, showing that while some have disappeared in that period, most 
still exist with conditions similar to those of the earlier date. The 
recommendations offered suggest legislative action to eliminate tlic 
inhabited alleys of Washington, concerted action on the part of bot! 
whites and negroes to improve the housing open to the colored ani 
to secure its careful treatment and upkeep by owner and tenant alike, 
and the compilation by the social agencies of the District of their 
statistical data for the various areas and sections of the city, instea: 
of merely for the city as a whole. 
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Fluctuation of Employment in Franklin County, Ohio, 1923 to 
1928 


By Frep C. Croxton, DEPARTMENT oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO. AND 
FREDERICK E. Croxton, CoLtumBpia UNIVERSITY 


Tite fluctuation of employment of wage earners, clerical em- 
ployees, and sales people (not traveling) in Franklin County, 
Ohio, during each of the six years, 1923 to 1928, is shown in the 
present article. All industry groups are covered, with the exception 
of interstate transportation and governmental activities. 

In the month of highest employment the total reported employed 
was 61,886 in 1923, 59,487 in 1924, 63,665 in 1925, 70,008 in 1926, 
66,588 in 1927, and 67,577 in 1928. In the month of lowest employ- 
ment the total reported employed was 53,483 in 1923, 57,154 in 1924, 
55,949 in 1925, 62,640 in 1926, 61,317 in 1927, and 59,280 in 1928. 
The difference in the number of wage earners, clerical employees, and 
sales people employed during the high month and the low month was 
8,403 in 1923, 2,333 in 1924, 7,716 in 1925, 7,368 in 1926, 5,271 in 
1927, and 8,297 in 1928. 

A discussion of unemployment of males in Franklin County, as 
measured by fluctuation of employment, is presented in one section 
of the study. The possibilities of securing work outside the industry 
groups covered by this report, during the period of low employment 
in those industry groups, are analyzed and certain undetermined 
factors concerning unemployment of males are discussed. But, omit- 
ting all these undetermined factors, the fact remains that according 
to reports submitted by 2,555 establishments, 6,321, or 13.3 per cent, 
fewer males were employed in January, 1928, than in September, 1928. 

Franklin County, located in the central part of Ohio, has a popu- 
lation with a very small percentage of foreign born and with approx- 
imately 10 per cent of negroes. The total population is estimated 
to be 350,000, of which number approximately 300,000 live in 
Columbus, the capital of the State. Bexley, Grandview, and Upper 
Arlington are incorporated towns adjoining Columbus. Westerville, 
the seat of Otterbein University, is 12 miles from the business center 
of Columbus. Ohio State University and Capital University are 
located in Columbus. The many diversified manufacturing plants 
of the county are located rassace in or immediately adjacent to 
Columbus. Columbus is an important railroad center with two lines 
maintaining large shops. General farming and dairying are carried 
on throughout the county and a considerable amount of truck farm- 
ing is done south of the city in the Scioto Valley. The principal 
manufacturing industries, as measured by number employed, are 
foundry and machine shops, iron and steel, shoes, glass, printing and 
publishing, cigars, and automobile assembling. Columbus is the . 
retail ae wholesale trading center for a considerable area and is the 
meeting place for many conventions. Retail and wholesale trade and 
hotels and restaurants, therefore, afford employment to comparatively 
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large numbers of people. Electric railroads—local and interurban 

mer telegraph and telephone lines also employ large numbers . | 
vues 

The sources of the data used are the annual reports required by |: 
from employers of three or more employees to the division of bor iy 
statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. Pri. 
to January 1, 1924, reports were required from those employing {i\ « 
or more. A few reports were made by those who employ fewer thin 
three workers (or fewer than five prior to 1924). The data incluie 
all wage earners, clerical employees, and sales people (not travelin.) 
as reported by these employers in agriculture, construction, man i- 
factures, quarrying, service, trade, and transportation and public 
utilities, but do not cover interstate transportation lines nor goveri- 
mental agencies of any kind. 

The number of establishments reporting within each industry gro.) 
for each of the years is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPL.«' 
MENT, 1923 TO 1928 






































Industry group | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
es reek sidethaneanencunhreh ane s<adeniibie | 31 38 44 48 50 2 
adie hh iacgnvtindricannnanphoocuahivnke 393 443 513 588 573 103 
I gic nents oth iriniihig eames ee he alm mination | 478 497 506 499 520 SIS 
i aindte neces ine minciemetocnanersnaseqnnisil 4 4 + 3 3 3 
RETR EE EEE A Re 365 442 485 545 662 | 70 
Trade, wholesale and retail_- atinnath attnhenseenal <a 475 505 524 554 | ai 
Transportation and public OR DEPORT: 49 59 62 | 66 75 | “() 
MIE, fi it ea -1,740| 1,958 | 2,119 | 2,273 | 2,437 | 





The majority of farms in Franklin County which hire help employ 
only one or two people, and therefore this report, which is compile< 
from returns nid» by employers with three or more employees, dos 
not _ a complete picture of agriculture. In 1928, the highe~1 
number of sctublahmente was in the service group, with construction, 
trade, and manufactures following in the order named. 

‘‘Offices,”’ not attached to any industry group, were classified und’ 
‘““Trade”’ in the reports for 1923 and 1924 and under ‘Service’ 
thereafter. The tabulation in this report has been made uniform |)\ 
transferring ‘‘Offices” to “‘Service” in 1923 and 1924. 

Table 2 shows for — of the six years the maximum, minium, an 
average number of employees for which information was reporte:. 
In 1928, with 2,555 establishments reporting, the month of maximun 
employment showed a total of 67,577 an the month of minimu: 
employment a total of 59,280. The average for the year 1928 wis 
64,400. : 


TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED IN All|. 
INDUSTRIES, 1923 TO 1928 
































Average of Average 0! 
Maximum | Minimum Maximum |} Minimum : 
Year month month _— ne ay y Year month month Waerts , 
eae FE 61, 886 53, 483 58; 674 || 1926.....____. 70, 008 62, 640 66, 4%) 
Wives oot 59, 487 57, 154 58, 255 |} 1927__...._._- 66, 588 61, 317 64, 834 
Re iciidiee ake ae ais 63, 66° 55, 949 60, 936 |} 1928_........_- 67, 577 59, 280 64, 40 
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The statement below shows for each general occupation the wage 
oid salary payments reported in 1928: 


Wages and salaries 





paid 
EERE STIRS Me ap Cra eta OPC MAC eae an $62, 769, 045 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_______ 16, 805, 063 
Salespeople (not traveling) ..................___ - 8, 372, 827 
Superintendents and managers___________________- 9, 032, 498 
Re id on Sot ke ee a cet i eo 96, 979, 433 


Fluctuation of Employment of Males 


TABLE 3 shows for each of the six years the maximum, minimum, 
and average number of males reported employed. It also shows the 
variation, or difference between maximum and minimum. 


TABLE 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES, ALL INDUSTRIES, 1923 TO 1928 








Average of} Variation 
Year Maximum | Minimum | 12 monthly from 
reports maximum 








CSO ones bad SE SRE LOE ER MGI ATE 














1008. i ee ee a ae eee 46, 589 38, 635 43, 187 7, 954 

MET BE 5.5 RD LE OS A BIE GES: Sh Be 43, 860 40, 848 42, 478 3, 012 fi 
NCES SS. 3S IER SELLE IS IEE IRE 45, 640 39, 611 43, 790 6, 029 ; 

LIT Se TEPER CIEL RII Ee Be EE: 51, 643 45, 182 48, 765 6, 461 : 

on eines Oa een 2 EE Rea er 47, 619 43, 123 45, 875 4, 496 i 
TOOR is oe ee a Se EU RRRE on ae tem OTS 47, 460 41, 139 45, 224 6, 321 
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Chart 1 shows the trend in employment of males in all industries 
combined. 
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CHART 1.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO, 1923-1928 


Table 4 compares the fluctuation within each year of male employ- 
ees In the several industry groups. Owing to the fact that the reports 
for quarries were destroyed by fire, no figures could be shown for this 
industry for the first years of the period. 
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TABLE 4.—-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN EACH INDUS? 2 


GROUP, 1923 TO 1928 
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| 
| Maximum Minimum Variatior 
ma xin: 
Year and industry group 
Num- Num- Num- | Pe 
i Month — Month oo | Fee 
1923 
ITI, is ic assh cies telewnideaeniehneetinasedanindaid 46, 589 | Aug. 38, 635 | Jan. 7, 954 
SERS IGN ee LATO. 253 | May 164 | Jan.-Feb. 89° 
ER es ee Celerra coe 6, 196 | Oct. 2, 969 | Feb. 3, 227 
SEEPS SE ELE SRE erent 24, 557 | Aug. 21, 045 | Dec. 3, 512 
SE aE Ea 4,794 | Aug. 4, 354 | Feb. 440 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.__._......___-_-- | 6,307 | Dec. 5, 592 | Jan. 715 
Transportation and public utilities....._.......; 5,024 | Oct. 3, 643 | Feb. 1, 381 
j 
1924 
FE a a EN ON TT 43, 860 | May 40, 848 | Dec. 3, 012 
ii aig inainsendialonnenianes | 398 | May 280 | Jan. 118 
i a a as elie emanate clined 6, 254 | Sept. 3, 818 | Feb. 2, 436 
TEIN EAE RR Sea As a rape 22, 493 | Feb. 19, 822 | Nov. 2, 671 
a Ye aS ey aeons: | 5,463 | May 5, 116 | Jan. 347 
Trade, wholesale and retail____......_..__.__-- 6, 500 | Nov. 5,970 | Feb. 530 
Transportation and public utilities__.......__- 4,353 | July 3, 439 | Nov.-Dec. 914 
1925 | 
SE OCs oe OO PL I | 45,640 | Sept. 39, 611 | Jan. 6, 029 
oe ole ae | 431 | June 323 | Jan. 108 
Ie ei ates | 6,616 | Aug. 3,525 | Jan. 3, 091 
I oe eae oe a era ee 21, 987 } Sept. 20,716 | Jan. 1, 271 
ESSAYS EER el cae aye ae Rares | 6, 564 | Aug. 5,615 | Feb. 949 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.....__._________- | 7,018 | Dec. 6, 269 | Jan. 749 
Transportation and public utilities__.....____- | 4,315 | Dee. 3,126 | Jan. 1, 189 
1925 | 
SERENE GE GONE TR Sak eee Ne Eo | 51,643 | Oct. 45,182 | Feb. 6, 461 
ESTA ao a AS OE OR 459 | Oct. | 341 | Feb. 118 
Neha ain tail een Dligcinnaedad! | 7, 031 Sept. 3,918 | Jan. 3, 113 
ESAT ARIE ER ne BaReaoe:, 2 | 22,480 | Oct. 21, 502 | Dec. 978 
REESE ISR el Sap We ee arene pat 421 | Sept. 335 | Jan. - 86 | 
GREE aS I Sa ea 6, 269 | Sept. 5, 583 | Feb. 686 | 
Trade, wholesale and retail__._.._.....__.____- 7, 299 | Dec. 6, 383.| Feb. 916 | 
Transportation and public utilities._.....____. 8, 147 | Oct. 6, 587 ‘| Feb. 1, 560 
1927 
RE EERIE Oy BAR emer ae Meare rn 47,619 | Sept. 43,123 | Jan 4, 496 | 
pS SEN STS Ee: | 490 | Sept. 358 | Jan. 132 | 
REE ERR SAP oR ate PADRE aa ee 6, 368 | Aug. 3, 898 | Jan. 2, 470 
FRR AR PEI Ns eae 22,817 | Mar. 20, 353 | Dec. 2, 464 
lites a ccinidkbiocecihwowicieiminnal 430 | June 310 | Nov. 120 | 
a ERR ORE Aa a 6,981 | May 6, 123 | Jan. 858 | 
Trade, wholesale and retail____.............__- 7,722 | Dec. 7,079 | Feb. 643 | 
Transportation and public utilities._.....____- 4,756 | Sept. 4,091 | Jan. 665 | 
1928 
PI ivi vee erig wise osenoche ceiiansidin a diets 47, 460 | Sept. 41, 139 | Jan. 6,321 | 13.: 
OE SESERT ERECT TTS OPED 427 | Sept. 322 | Jan. 405 | 
ig ee se 5, 749 | Aug. 3, 692 | Feb. 2, 057 
PR inntknies << <itccengiiwanactvenanit 22,948 | Dec. 20, 090 | Jan. 2, 858 
Detect niin dadh cbs cose keew es ao 427 | Apr. 316 | Dee. 111 
ae SIRS SRE SR eee OO ee Sept. 6, 066 | Jan. 880 
Trade, wholesale and retail_.._.............._- 7, 374 | Dec. 6, 599 | Feb. 75 
Transportation and public utilities_.....______ 4,111 | May 3, 900 | Feb. 211 | 
i 
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The fluctuations in employment of males in the manufacturing y 
industry are pictured in Chart 2. 
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CHART 2.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN MANUFACTURES, 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO, 1923-1928 


Table 5 compares within each year the fluctuation of the three 
occupation groups. 


TaBLe 5.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN EACH GENERAL a 
OCCUPATION GROUP, 1923 TO 1928 ae 
































: ee Variation from q 
Maximum Minimum maximum ‘ i 
Occupation group — + 
Number| Month | Number| Month | Number bd q 
| e 
1923 + 
ee 40, 169 | Aug. 32, 781 | Jan. 7,388 | 18.4 t 
Bookkee stenographers and office clerks--- 4,017 | Aug. 3, 642 | Jan. 375 9.3 ss 
Salespeople (not traveling) ._.......---.-----.- 2, 627 | Dec. 2, 212 | Jan. 415; 15.8 $ 
1924 et 
TO anmmonsaie 36, 397 | May. 33, 271 | Dec. 3, 126 8.6 £ 
Bookkee stenogra — and office clerks - - 4, 626 | Aug. 4,426 | Jan. 200 4.3 ~ 
Salespeople (not traveling) __.......-.....-.--- 2,995 | Nov. 2, 805 | Feb. 190 6.3 “fi 
1925 e: 
a cme mainwl 37, 708 | Aug. 31,995 | Jan. 5,713 | 15.2 4 
Bookkeepers ies and office clerks - -- 4,923 | Dec. 4,697 | Jan. 226 4.6 4 ‘ 
Salespeople (not ESE a eae 3, 339 | Dec. 2,919 | Jan. 4200 | 12.6 
1926 q 
We oe oc sceumoatons 43, 277 | Oct. 37, 257 | Feb. 6,020 | 13.9 “de 
Bookkeepers, ie tar ceeding) and office clerks _ - 4,899 | Dec. 4, 616 | Jan. 283 5.8 ae 
Salespeople (not traveling) ..........-.-...---- 3, 567 | Dec. 3, 256 | Feb. 311 8.7 i 
1927 o 
Wy nn ee nome 39, 218 | Sept. 34, 985 | Jan. 4,233 | 10.8 7 
- Bookkeepers, stenogra = and office clerks. _ . 4, 826 | May. 4, 680 | Jan. 146 3.0 S 
Salespeople (not loved 22 eRe ONE ROY 3, 852 | Dec. 3,445 | Feb. 407 | 10.6 a 
1928 4 
Wr i eee 39,091 | Sept. 33, 269 | Jan. 5,822 | 14.9 os 
Bookkeepers, stenogra “yy and office clerks - - - 4,988 | Nov. 4, 737 | Jan. 251 5.0 a 
Salespeople (not traveling) ...._._...._....__-- 3, 621 | Dee. 3,133 | Jan. 488 | 13.5 e 
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In each of the six years the male clerical group (bookkeepers, ste: - 
raphers, and office clerks) shows less variation from maximum }) ,:; 
does either of the other two groups. Salesmen (not traveling) s| 
less variation each year than do wage earners. 

The variation in the clerical group ranges from 3.0 to 9.3 per cot. 
Salesmen vary from 6.3 to 15.8 per cent, and wage earners fron) s (; 
to 18.4 per cent. 


Fluctuation of Employment of Females 


TABLE 6 shows for each of the six years the maximum, minim). 
and average number of females reported employed. It also shows :|,. 
variation, or difference between maximum and minimum. 


TABLE 6.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES, ALL INDUSTRIE* 











TO 1928 
Average of | Varistion 
Year Maximum | Minimum | 12 monthly fror 
reports maxi! 
iia ae at att ee, ee eg NE este lee 16, 383 14, 848 15, 487 
ESTEEM CERO E ISAS AG ie avg ne EES AS MOE eat Pre 16, 306 15, 149 15, 777 57 
ee eS oe ee ER eR eek Seale lias 18, 656 16, 338 17, 146 2, 318 
EN he toe 6 oie eile pec an es hula ee eee 18, 906 17, 069 17, 725 S37 
EES AIR we eka ere op eo NE a TS DS 20, 246 18, 194 18, 959 
CECE EEE Le RR ae RR a SI Tole Brcko ale RE ets A perk 21, 167 18, 141 19, 177 

















The trend of employment of females in all industries combined i. 
shown in Chart 3. 
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CHART 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN ALL INDUSTRIE 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO, 1923-1928 


Table 7 compares the industry groups, with reference to variati:) 
of employment, within each year. 
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TABLE 7.—-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN EACH 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1923 TO 1928 








Year and industry group 











1923 
AT) is i ea 
Agricultare.....-.-------------.------------- 
COME eswation cab. masnetdas ins seban 
Mattioli é56055522.-2.5.-.5.- eh ee 
Sen oe Ea mame mi not nhneonewne s—e 
Trade, wholesale and retail__._...-....--.--- 
Tre insportation and public utilities.________- 
1924 
AT) Se a ine ee ees 
Agriculture. ---.----------------- SS os aaa 
COR Scr a een ter enon ncnomenn 
M anit eta nn ps4e eee elitecteaaon 
Servie®....s4asaue sr aa ed 
Trade, wholesale ARR 
Transportation and public utilities __....._-- 
1925 
Ai)) Se aii state caca giao cerns ie 
Agriculture... -- LP LCLES CORRELL PNT TET 
Cn eg i ccewancee 
Wi ow a ic occ cde ne xe 
Gar as as nn nears 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.__- seb le tein aii 
Transportation and public utilities____..-__- 
1926 
AU) SO is Sip otic cerrwdiiosa eee 
crn RE ESO aa a 
CRN sk en cwkua awk 
Ma le rng oo sacs ho ode ccckcwegs 
eg oo OE RE ie ea a ee 
Trade, wholesale and retail.._..___._______._- 
Transportation and public utilities__.______- 
1927 
AT, Sg xd eee en cee en ssp tngoes 
Ri ie oe Se oc an 
COMI ait 
| AR GPE pa apc ae RO 
ng, NASA ES Ena aa ee See gee 
Trade, wholesale and retail...._.__.__._____- 
Transportation and public utilities_________- 
1928 
AT ia Sie 
Am a 2 oe 
ee ceatueankl 
jE EIR a amr anemia gee” 
Se 
Phin wholesale and retail_..._....._._____- 
Transportation and public utilities.________. 






















































































: Variation 
Maximum Minimum from 
maximum 
Num- Num- Num- | Per 
ae Month cor Month her | -cont 
ie i 
16, 383 | Dee. | 14,848 | Jan. 1, 535 9.4 
47 | Mar. | 3 | Aug.-Sept. 14] (3) 
110 | July 83 | Jan.-Feb. 27} 24.5 
7,128 | Oct. | 6,559 | Jan. 569 &.0 
3,447 | Oct. | 3,211 | Jan. 236| 6.8 
4,670 | Dee. | 3,609 | Feb. | 1,061 | -22.7 
1, 253 | Jan. 1,158 | Oct. 95 7.6 
| 
16, 306 | Dee. | 15,149 | Aug. | aas7} 71 
16 | Apr. 3 | Aug.-Sept. | 13} () 
171 | Apr. 160 | Jan. 1] 6.4 
7,355 | Feb. 6,735 | Aug. 620 &.4 
3, 833 | Nov. 3,545 | Aug. 288 7.8 
4,276 | Dec. 3, 501 | Feb. 775 | 18.1 
1, 206 | Jan. 1, 137 | Oct. | 6} 5.7 
18, 656 | Dec. | 16,338 | Jan. | 2,318 | 12.4 
23 | May-June 7 | Sept.-Oct. | 16} (4) 
165 | June 155 | Feb. 10 6.1 
7,954 | Oct. 7, 166 | Jan. 788 9.9 
4,476 | Oct. 4,009 | July | 467 10. 4 
5, 308 | Dec. 3, 769 | Feb. ; 1,539 | 29.0 
1,271 | Dec. 941 | Jan. 330 | 26.0 
18, 906 | Dec. 17, 069 } July 1, 837 9.7 
27 | May 5 | Aug. 22 ee 
194 | Nov. 147 | Jan. aT) 2.2 
7,698 | Mar. | 7,260 | July 438 §.7 
4,618 | Nov. | 4,189 | July 479 | 10.4 
5,310 | Dee. | 3,904 | Jan. 1,406 | 26.5 
1,690 | Jan. | 1,459 | Aug. 231 Pe yg 
} 
20, 246 | Dec. 18, 194 | Jan. 2, 052 10.1 
28 | Apr. 8 Oct. 20} @) 
171 | Dee. 148 | Feb. 23 13.5 
7,726 | Oct. 7,120 | Jan. 606 7.8 
5,317 | Nov. 5,008 | Jan. 309 5.8 
5,949 Dec. 4,407 | Feb. 1, 542 25. 9 
1, 438 | Nov. 1,345 | Apr. 93 6. 5 
| 
21, 167 | Dec. 18, 141 | Jan. 3, 026 14.3 
21 | Apr. 7 | Aug.-Sept. 14} (@) 
202 | Nov. 183 | Jan. 19 9.4 
7,997 | Dee. 7,137 | Apr. 860 | 10.8 
5, 374 | Oct. 4,797 | Jan. 577 | 10.7 
6,017 | Dee. 4,381 | Feb. 1, 636 | 27.2 
1,615 | Dee. 1,398 | Jan. 217 | 13.4 








1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
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The fluctuation of number of females employed in manufacturins 


industries is shown in Chart 4. 
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CHART 4.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN MANUFACTURES 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO, 1923-1928 


Table 8 compares the fluctuation of the three occupation groups. 














TaBLE 8.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN EACH 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP, 1923 TO 1928 
| Variation 
Maximum Minimum from max 
mum 
Occupation group = 
| 
Num- | Num- Num-! Per 
ber Month ber Month Ree | cor 
1923 
LES EP RR eee ee 9,471 | Oct. 8,899 | Jan. 572 f 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_.__| 4,422 | June 4,157 | Jan. 265; 6.0 
Salespeople (not traveling) -...............-.-_-- 2, 646 | Dec. 1,719 | Feb. 927 35. 
1924 
a 9, 656 | Feb. 8,972 | Aug. 684 7 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_.__| 4,655 | Sept. 4,501 | July mei Ci 
Salespeople (not traveling) -..............._.._-- 2, 284 | Dec. 1, 657 | Feb. 627 | 27 
1925 
bf L,,, eeee es renee Pema 11,090 | Oct. 9,935 | Jan. 1, 155 | 1 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks ____ 4,753 | Dec. 4,619 | Jan. 134} 2.5 
Salespeople (not traveling) -.-...........-....-- 3, 038 | Dec. 1, 766 | Feb. 1,272; 41.9 
1926 | 
i iieitith ciann ek tices ce ncoe nel 11,007 | Nov. 10,091 | July 916 8. 
Bookkeepers. semoungiars, and office clerks_...| 5,297 | Dec. 4,919 | Jan. 378 7 
Salespeople (not WEE ised. euucscs oot 2,905 | Dec. 1,877 | July 1,028 |} 35.4 
1927 
es EE SSE: EL LE Re RE SS ER Oe 11, 525 | Oct. 10, 666 | Jan. 859 7 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks___- 507 | Sept. 5, 266 | Jan. 241 4.4 
Salespeople (not traveling) -................----- 3, 391 | Dec. 2,212 | Feb. 1,179 | 34.8 
1928 
Libis cas Macon Sich ibm co sd 11,901 | Dec. 10, 535 | Jan. 1,366 | 1i. 
B stenogra and office clerks....| 5,750 | Dec. 5,411 | Jan. 339 5. 9 
Salespeople (not tra Witstneddkninnnine die ntee 3, 516 | Dec. 2,179 | Feb. 1,337 | 38.0 
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Of the three general occupation groups saleswomen showed the 
createst variation each year. The clerical group showed the least 
variation each year except in 1923 when the variation for wage earners 
and the clerical group was the same. 


Fluctuation of Employment—Comparison of Males and Females 


Tus section of the report brings into comparison the percentage 
of variation from maximum employment for males and females within 
each year. ; 

Table 9 presents data for “ all industries’’ and foreach of four indus- 
try groups which employs large numbers both of males and females. 


TABLE 9.—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRY GROUPS BY SEX, 1923 TO 1928 

































































Variation from | Variation from 
maximum i} maximum 
Year and industry group he i Year and industry group | ' 
j j 
Males | Females || Males | Females 
ie Cota Koes ae: aw prose wr: 
1923 1926 
il a cs ia 17.1 06.1 Apieieiie.....s..00.---:-- | 42.5 9.7 
| 
Menuinstpes: 5 2....-..-......- 14.3 8.0 || Manufactures... ................. | 44) 5.7 
ee ANTE Se Oe ROD 9.2 oe 5, USSR ISS apne enor eee , 10.9 10. 4 
Trade, wholesale and retail _------ 11.3 22.7 || Trade, wholesale and retail _-_--_-- 12.5 | 26. 5 
Transportation and public utili- Transportation and public utili- i 
INE he cee acs ccbannened 27.5 7.6 Res sue oon oe eeasas 19.1 } 13.7 
1924 1927 
Al bei Sk. es ass / 6.9 3 Ae ee. 5. on ccc ! 9.4] 10.1 
Manninen os Aa se Ss. ek 11.9 8.4 1) Mannfactures.._.................- 10.8 | 7.8 
ee SRE ES a as en 6. 4 (Rye SSA ie Sa ernie | 12.3) 5.8 
Trade, wholesale and retail.._.....| 8.2 18.1 |} Trade, wholesale and retail __-_---- | 8.3] 25.9 
Transportation and public utili- | Transportation and public utili- | 
RENEE RS SIG ety ane | 21.0 5.7 | RI acvcntiatenenncneceecoeean 14.0 | 6.5 
1925 1928 
In I ee os ch 13. 2 1394-5 ee tee. Se 13. 3 14.3 
Manufactures... ...........----- ~ 9. nn nc | 125 10.8 
Sed, een a Ce ae 14.5 Me Eee. oboe kc ok ek 12.7 10.7 
Trade, wholesale and retail______- 10.7 29.0 || Trade, wholesale and retail _------ 0.5 27.2 
Transportation and public utili- | Transportation and public utili- | 
Ce eo oe ce Sew een | 27.6 26. 0 NR RRS eae SAE a | 5.1 13.4 
| 1 








In all industries combined, males show the greater variation in 
1923, 1925, and 1926, and females in the other three years. Males in 
manufactures show the greater variation in fouryears, in service in five 
years, and in transportation and public utilities in five years. Females 
in trade show the greater variation in each of the six years, largely due 
apparently to the considerable increase in retail saleswomen in De- 
cember each year. 

Table 10 brings into comparison the percentage of variation from 
maximum employment of males and females in the three general 
occupation groups within each year. 
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TABLE 10.—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN GENE) \} 
OCCUPATION GROUPS BY SEX, 1923 TO 1928, ALL INDUSTRIES 




















Variation from Variation 
maxi ximu: 
Year and general occupation ee Year and general occupation — 
group SEITE hone sali group —————— 
Males| Females Males | Fe; 
1923 1926 
be a a 18.4 G03 Wagsomnws... <2 52 6.205..c.-2.. 13.9 
Bookkee , Stenographers, and Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
Cr ne. is 9.3 6.0 ee ae ee 5.8 
Salespeople (not traveling)_._____- 15.8 35.0 || Salespeople (not traveling)__..___- 8.7 
1924 1927 
bo .CC« «ER SI RR le eee ape 8.6 EERIE LEE: 10.8 
ap me stenographers, and -|| Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
_ Se eetat hrs 4.3 3.3 Rs ea 3.0 14 
Salespeople (not traveling)________ 6.3 27.5 || Salespeople (not traveling)_______- 10. 6 1 & 
1925 1928 
SO OES ae eee 15.2 10.4 || Wage earners........_......._.__. 14.9 | 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
 . SRE se 4.6 2.8 office pe 27 Ce gee sd 5.0 
Salespeople (not traveling)_______- 12.6 41.9 || Salespeople (not traveling)_._____- 13.5 














Male wage earners show a greater variation from maximum emplvoy- 
ment than do females in each of the six years. Much larger propor- 
tions of the males than of females are in construction where season! 
variations are high. 

The clerical group shows a greater variation for males than {or 
females in each of the first three years and a smaller variation in 
each of the last three years. 

Saleswomen show a much greater variation than do salesmen, 
largely due, as was previously mentioned, to the temporary hiring o/ 
considerable numbers of saleswomen in retail stores to assist in hin- 
dling the holiday trade. 


Unemployment of Males in Franklin County as Measured by Fluctuation of 
‘ Employment, 1923 to 1928 


Tuts report combines information concerning fluctuation of emplov- 
ment of wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerk-, 
and salespeople (not traveling) in beers ah Jey trade (retail ani 
wholesale), service, transportation and public utilities, constructioi, 
quarrying, and agriculture as reported by all establishments in Fran\.- 
lin County normally employing three or more persons in 1924 to 19» 
and five or more in 1923. A very few sotahidien ents fail to make 
sae It is seen, therefore, that this report covers approximate! 
all employment for wages or salary in Franklin County except (|) 
those employed in establishments having fewer than three employe:- 
(less than five in 1923), (2) traveling salespeople, superintendent-. 
and managers, and (3) those employed in interstate transportation 0 
by governmental agencies. 

In this section the discussion is confined to males. Females ar 
omitted for the reason that a considerable number of females wh: 
work part time or during certain seasons are not available for fu!!- 


time or year-round employment. 
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With male wage earners, clerks, and salespeople, quite a different 
condition exists. Practically all men in those general occupation 
eroups, who are physically and mentally fit for work, expect to work 
and at a given date are employed either full or part time, or are in- 
a untasily idle. It is true that in some skilled trades little effort is 
made to secure work during the dull season of the year, but the 
number of persons involved is not large. 

For men, work outside the home is generally a necessity, while for 
women such work may be either a necessity or a choice. 

Table 11 shows for Franklin County the number of establishments 
reporting, the highest number of males employed at any one time, 
the lowest number employed at any one time, and the difference be- 
tween the high and low points. 


TABLE 11.—VARIATION IN NUMBER OF MALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 
1923 TO 1928, ALL INDUSTRIES 























Number of males Variation from 
Establisb- employed maximum 
Year ments 
covered 
Maximum |} Minimum | Number | Per cent 
1008... on ancida base Settee mew awh entbocetwaeee 1, 740 46, 589 38, 635 7, 954 17.1 
1008... 0 aad taken cids cree wae 1, 958 43, 860 40, 848 3, 012 6.9 
UE . «.nnssecieaen Gerdigdeauaice yi oul cnueie 2, 119 45, 640 39, 611 6, 029 13.2 
TOO8:. .... ~ acarne con enbets oh ciece caged nan 2, 273 51, 643 45, 182 6, 461 12.5 
VOR oo peeaine aoamcecs aoe cess 2, 437 47, 619 43, 123 4, 496 9.4 
19GB. «..dneu cnnieiaaies wakeudeenesbembaee 2, 555 47, 460 41, 139 6, 321 13.3 
j 











There are marked differences between the years. The variation 
from maximum was 17.1 per cent in 1923, 6.9 per cent in 1924, 13.2 
per cent in 1925, 12.5 per cent in 1926, 9.4 per cent in 1927, and 13.3 
per cent in 1928. 

The discussion immediately following concerns the year 1928 but 
the analysis will suffice in a general way for other years of the period 
covered. From Tables 1 and 4, it is seen that the 2,555 establish- 
ments reported a total of 47,460 males employed on the 15th of 
September, and only 41,139 on the 15th of January. That is, 6,321 
fewer males were reported employed on January 15 than on Sep- 
tember 15. 

The only opportunity, therefore, for work for a person not em- 
ployed in the above general occupations by these 2,555 establishments 
would be to secure work in one of the occupations or establishments 
not here covered, to go into business for himself, or to secure employ- 
ment outside of Franklin County. 

_ However, it is probable that there would be very few, if any, addi- 
tional traveling salesmen, superintendents, and managers, taken on 
by these 2,555 establishments during the period of low employment. 
A reduction rather than an increase in the number of such employees 
probably occurred. Establishments with fewer than three employees 
in the seven industry groups covered were probably at the low a 
of employment at about the same time as were the larger establish- 
ments in those industry groups. Interstate transportation would 
afford practically no chance for employment for the unemployed, as 
January is a period of comparatively low employment in that in- 
dustry. Governmental departments aad agencies usually hire their 
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professional and clerical workers by the year or on a permanent }),sj< 
and therefore there is seldom any rapid increase during periods of 
minimum employment in industry groups. The number of wiv 
earners employed on outside governmental work would be at, or nea; 
the low point of the year in January unless storms or other emery). 
cies required men fora short time. As to the possibility of unemployed 
male wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, office clerks, )( 
salespeople (not traveling) going into business on their own account. 
it is likely that the opportunities would be few and precarious. |; 
is also improbable that any great number could find employiien; 
outside Franklin County, as January was the month of lowest em- 
ployment during the year 1928 in each of the eight most populous 
counties in Ohio—Cuyahoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning. 
Montgomery, Stark, and Summit. 

The above seems to establish rather conclusively that the creat 
majority of men who worked in these seven industry groups during 
the busy months and were not employed by such industries in Jap- 
uary were unemployed at that time. 

Even in September, when the peak of employment for “all indus- 
tries’? occurred, there were doubtless some persons who were unen- 
ployed; thus, in September, employment of males was 53 below the 
peak far the year in construction, 78 below in manufactures, 17 
below in quarrying, 379 below in trade, and 38 below in transportu- 
tion and public utilities. It seems probable that some of these 565 
were unemployed in September. 

It is also probable that some employees had only part-time work 
even in the peak month of September. No definite information on 
this point is available for Franklin County or for the State of Ohio. 
The Labor Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reporting for 9,418 manufacturing establishments in the United 
States, shows 18 per cent of the plants working part time in Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

In view of all of these facts it seems probable that the number of 
males unemployed in Franklin County, Ohio, in January, 1928, was 
6,321, plus an undetermined number unemployed in small establish- 
ments in the seven industries covered by these reports, plus an un- 
determined number unemployed in interstate transportation, plus an 
undetermined number unemployed on governmental projects, plus 
an undetermined number who were unemployed by reason of inability 
to shift from one plant to another or from one industry to another, and 
plus an undetermined number who were unemployed for one reason 
or another at the time of highest employment during the year. 

Omitting all of these undetermined factors, 1,740 establishments in 
1923 reported 7,954, or 17.1 per cent, fewer males employed in Jan- 
uary than in August. In 1924, 1,958 establishments reported 3,012, 
or 6.9 per cent, fewer males employed in Decernber than in May. |n 
1925, 2,119 establishments reported 6,029, or 13.2 per cent, fewer males 
employed in January than in September. In 1926, 2,273 establish- 
ments reported 6,461, or 12.5 per cent, fewer males employed in 
February than in October. In 1927, 2,437 establishments reported 
4,496, or 9.4 per cent, fewer males employed in January than in 
September. In 1928, 2,555 establishments reported 6,321, or 13.3 
per cent, fewer males employed in January than in September. 
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Police Survey of Unemployment in Philadelphia, March, 1930 


CCORDING to a house-to-house canvass, made by the police 
department of Philadelphia at the direction of the mayor, 
there were 51,774 unemployed in that city in the month of March, 



































1930. The figures, as reported by districts, are given in the following 
table. Analysis by occupation, industry, etc., has not been made 
public. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1930, RESULTS OF SURVEY BY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Number— 
| j 
atric | , Te 
Diswet Ward | nem- | Jn need of | Not in need 
| sloved | immediate | of imme- 
Bhan | relief | diate relief 
| 
P| See eee een ee SE eR ET EER. NOE TO ae ae 1, 528 1, 252 276 
ee ERR NESTS Thirty-fifth ss dsieenniicha es aden ebeEwwre ene ouawasa 713 204 509 
itr oo ee ae Fiend part of sisth........0..~<.s..5.052 580 199 381 
UE con nhs aca Pare of twenty-second.._.................. 194 97 97 
ET REE SS SED See Bas» Rte GIINIIN  a 371 325 46 
Se Eleventh, twelfth, and part of sixth______- 1, 106 672 434 
DE: ncntvepecicniens Thirteenth and fourteenth. --_--......_---- 2, 171 1, 523 648 
RL. co cpu damon sne IN ne a eo ea 1, 377 839 538 
WHE. cic nekeown ene Sixteenth and seventeenth. ._____________- 1, 524 649 875 
Rivet. 8e DI gos ce oe oe ota 589 468 121 
Pia tei cies auntien SN 1, 229 732 497 
Thirteeeen....-2-<..2i-} ale We IE os eg 805 254 551 
Fourtesntn.....-....... | Pert.or twenty-deocond................ 0.5. 1, 458 7 758 
in se a ne ae admin mae eunad 640 178 462 
Sixteen. coco se 55k RRS TES Saar 16 eee a 364 171 193 
Seek t Oe ES cli none tadubencoseaues 2, 068 679 1, 389 
Fighteenth..........._- I eo Ste SS 1, 140 305 835 
ie a a a ne 354 238 116 
‘Tc. Sr ee 698 256 442 
Twenty-first ____- Fags IS 3 Sa a 295 190 | 105 
Tweet IO ce 658 275 | 383 
Twenty-third_._...____- ay. SERRE ees rate in me Site pean! 2, 082 877 | 1, 205 
Twenty-fourth. _...___- III ig is ie ee eh ee Cele 1, 754 797 957 
Twenty-fifth........__- a ag on Si det pice accmgoas heed icin esta 1, 026 | 405 621 
Toe. 5 6 i ee ee ee 1, 393 1, 068 325 
Twenty-seventh ____._. | Forty-first and part of thirty-fifth..._____- 632 131 | 501 
Twenty-eighth._______- | © eee ae: 214 214 | 0 
hl RR Se eee 1, 967 1, 335 | 632 
Thirtieth.._.___- Ce ee RE oka 2, 334 643 | 1, 691 
Thirty-two. ....---. INI i oa a ae 2, 585 1, 644 941 
Thirty-second_________- SS SA Ea area ee Oe ee yn Crean Beat 2, 292 574 | 1,718 
TRY Sees ke Second, third, and fourth._______.______--- 1, 265 1, 178 | 87 
Thirty-fourth._.______- SELLE EERE IOAN | 2, 622 1, 477 | 1, 145 
Thirty. RI os cen CE ae aes 331 183 | 148 
nt hI SL ys ge 2, 053 301 | 1, 752 
Thirty-seventh________- 6” ERE SATEEN TS 1, 079 | 769 | 310 
Thirty-eighth.________. t aes aRRCOR ies Se Sees ie 951 538 | 413 
Thirty-ninth_.__._____- RRS Rese pepe, cane mmr rear 2, 239 1, 156 | 1, 083 
he.» eS , GR RR apres Rae a a ase 1, 960 632 | 1, 328 
Sa SS "eee ta aeeee ee 798 513 | 285 
Forty-second... __._-__- iS TER TEINS AT 1, 938 1, 455 | 483 
Forty-third...........: eg ST pes feet pers a: 397 52 | 345 
ee ae | 51, 774 26, 148 | 25, 626 











Cincinnati’s Employment Stabilization Plan in Operation 


Hote in 1929 a permanent committee on stabilizing employment 
was appointed by the city manager of Cincinnati, the purpose of 
the organization being not only to study the employment stabiliza- 
tion problem but to set up mac 


crisis should one arise.! 


The 


ne 
membDers O 


to cope with an unemployment 
this committee are men 





' A brief account of the functions of the committee and its subcommittees was given in the Labor Review, 


November, 1929, p. 117. 
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widely representative of the city’s governmental, business, and sovia)- 
service forces. The subcommittees are concerned, respectively, \) ii}; 
the State-city employment exchange, continuous employment, t1- 

orary employment, public works, cooperation of social agencics 
ae and finance, State and national cooperation, transients, {ict 
finding and publicity, and education. The following brief repori on 
the functioning of the general permanent committee ind its variviis 
suborganizations in the face of an unemployment emergency is tik oy 
from an article in the April, 1930, issue of the American City by the 
city manager of Cincinnati. 


Preparing to Cope With a Slump in Employment 


Eacu of the subcommittees has its particular activity and operites 
as a unit, while the general permanent committee’s work is coordin ited 
through the city department of public welfare. 

It is obvious that several of the subcommittees are especially wel 
adapted to function before or during an unemployment crisis. | ..te 
in September and in October, 1929, the fact-finding committee <lis- 
covered an employment decline in certain Cincinnatiindustries. This 
shrinkage in volume of employment became more rapid in November 
and the various committees prepared to meet the emergency. ‘T'he 


. subcommittee on continuous employment endeavored to get industry 


to accept the principle of furnishing work for as many as possil)le, 
with a reduction of hours or by staggering employment, so that a 
smaller proportion would be laid off. Many Cincinnati establish- 
ments agreed to this principle and assisted in preventing the un- 
employment situation hoes becoming as serious as it otherwise mivlit 
have been. Several important concerns had already accepted the 
principle of employment stabilization and had definite plans of ¢«1- 
tinuous work for their personnel. 


Increase in Public Works 


As A RESULT of the urgent recommendations of the committee {or 
the inauguration at once of such public work as was practicable to 
carry on at this period, more work of this character was done during 
this winter period than ever before in the annals of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County. The Hamilton County commissioner made ¢x- 
tensive public improvements and Cincinnati’s city manager kept |i's 
departments active with all the jobs that could be done in the winter 
months. Adjoining cities in Ohio and Kentucky combined in efforts 
to utilize many men on public work. 

The subcommittee on temporary employment, which has near!y 
100 members representing civic organizations and various communi'\V 

oups, began at once to find a large number of temporary jo!.. 
This action tended to relieve to some extent the gravity of the early 
period of the unemployment emergency. Subsequently, provision 
was made for the employment, in public and semipublic institution, 
of heads of families who had, because of unemplo ent, applied for 
relief. This relief program was financed largely by the departme:( 
of public welfare, assisted by the community chest. Through th:s 
scheme 500 heads of families were given employment each week :'! 
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a fair rate per hour, for a sufficient number of hours to enable them 
to supply their families with necessaries. The work thus furnished 
was necessary, but the departments and agencies had had no appro- 
priations to carry it on, and it could not have been accomplished 
without such a relief program as that established by the department 
of public welfare and the community chest. 


Cooperation of Social Agencies with the Public Welfare Department 


IN THIS emergency the subcommittee on cooperation with social 
agencies functioned actively, receiving the unemployed who called, 
deciding on those who could be taken care of under the industrial 
relief plan, and referring to the social agencies those for whom unem- 
ployment was only one of the difficulties calling for relief. 

The committee on transients, through the transient bureau of the 
public welfare department, maintained close contact with transients 
or drifters coming into Cincinnati, posted them on the employment 
situation, and by social treatment handled these cases as a separate 
issue from the general unemployment problem confronting the 
community. 

In the judgment of those in most direct contact with the industrial 
situation in Cincinnati, ‘‘the city manager’s committee on stabiliz- 
ing employment has had a very definite part in reducing the serious- 
ness of the unemployment emergency which came to this, as well as 
other cities, during the past few months.”’ In addition to the effective 
work of the various subcommittees already outlined, it is also reported 
that the improvement and heightened prestige of the State-city em- 
ployment bureau in Cincinnati have enabled that office to play a more 
important part in placement than ever before. Furthermore, under 
the Cincinnati plan the actual facts and conditions regarding unem- 
ployment have been made available to business establishments and 
citizens, no attempt being made to exaggerate or minimize the 
situation. 





> 2-0-0 Ga 


Unemployment Benefits Paid in the Men’s Clothing Industry! 


INCE early in 1923 a system of unemployment insurance has been 

in effect in the men’s clothing industry in Chicago. In 1928 
similar systems were inaugurated in the Rochester (N. Y) and New 
York City markets. The union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
whose members are the beneficiaries under these systems, states that 
more than 50,000 employees are covered by the unemployment insur- 
ance in these three cities. 

Chicago.—Under the original plan in Chicago the employers con- 
tributed 1% per cent of the weekly pay roll and the employees con- 
tributed at the same rate on their wages. The 1928 agreement, how- 
ever, doubled the rate of the employers’ contribution, that of the 
employees remaining the same as before. This agreement remains 
_ effect until May 1, 1931, unless changed by mutual action before 
that time. 


1 Data are from the Advance, issues of June 15 and Dec. 1 Apr. 19, Apr. 26, June 14 and 28, 1929, 
and Mar. 21 and 28, 1930. 28, 1928, Ap Pp 
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The benefits are paid at the expiration of each 6-month perio 
May to October and November to April, and are based on the une). 
ange experienced during that time, up to a maximum of | |() 

ours. The rate is 30 per cent of $50 per week, so that the highs; 
amount paid is $37.50. If the funds do not permit the payment o/ 
the full benefits the amounts may be proportionately reduced. Fy), 
20,000 to 25,000 workers benefit each six months. 

From May 1, 1923, when the first benefits were paid, until Dees)))- 
ber 15, 1928, the amount disbursed in benefits totaled $4,025,336 (9. 
In May, 1929, some $370,000 was paid in benefits, and in Novembe, 
of the same year $466,853.89. Thus, altogether, about $4,860,000) 
has been disbursed in this city and about $500,000 more will be dis 
tributed this spring. 

New York.—In the New York market the whole cost is borne by the 
employers, who contribute weekly 1% per cent of the total cost of the 
labor employed both in their own shops and in those doing contract 
work for them. Contributions began September 1, 1928. 

Although the fund had not yet reached the stage at which regular 
payments of benefits could be begun, employment conditions were 
such in the spring of 1929 that the trustees, at the request of the 
union, appropriated $25,000 for relief among the needy, unemployed 
members. An additional $10,000 was later set aside for the same 
purpose. The maximum amount paid to any individual was $20). 
In this way many unemployed were assisted. 

In November, 1929, the trustees of the fund again found that some 
relief was necessary and therefore set aside $100,000 for unemplov- 
ment relief. Similar action was taken again in the spring of 1930). 
It is stated in the Advance that altogether the sums so appropriated 
between April 11, 1929, and March 6, 1930, amounted to $305,000. 

Rochester.—Under the Rochester agreement employers and em- 
ployees contribute at the same rate—1% per cent—but the employers’ 
contributions began May 1, 1928, while those of the workers did not 
begin until a year later. 

Shortly after the first relief payments were made in New York City 
similar action was taken in Rochester. In that city each needy 
member recommended for relief received $10. Payments of similar 
amounts were made in succeeding weeks until the $15,000 appro- 
priated for the purpose was exhausted. 

It should be emphasized that these expenditures were emergency 
measures only. Neither the Rochester nor the New York City fund 
has yet begun the payment of regular benefits, but the Advance o! 
March 28, 1930, states that regular payments will begin in Rochester 
on May 1 of this year and that about $100,000 will be disbursed. 





Shopmen Invite Patronage for Seaboard Air Line Railway 


A INTERESTING plan for the stabilization of employment »! 
the shop craft employees on the Seaboard Air Line Railway 1s 
now in operation for the third year. The plan, which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1928, guaranteed steady yg oe to a minimui 
of. 2,170 shopmen for the period of one year. This plan was renewed 
for the years 1929 and 1930. 
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The following report from Labor (Washington, D. C.), in its issue 
of March 29, 1930, gives the proposed method of the employees to 
bring increased business to the Seaboard Air Line: 


Forest City Lodge No. 23 of the machinists, located in Savannah, Ga., has 
launched @ movement to secure more business for the Seaboard, which has been 
fair in its treatment of its shop craft employees. 

The principal competitors of the Seaboard have endeavored to crush out 
organization among the shopmen and therefore the latter feel they are justified 
in ‘‘boosting’’ for the employer which gives them a square deal. 

Thousands of cards have been distributed among the business men and the 
traveling public generally in Savannah and vicinity, setting forth why they 
should patronize the Seaboard. Among the arguments are the following: 

‘The Seaboard treats all its employees fair. 

‘The Seaboard gives its shopmen guaranteed employment the year around. 

“The Seaboard shopmen are thus enabled to purchase homes, giving employ- 
ment to other workers and stimulating the purchasing of building supplies. 

‘The Seaboard shopmen are able under the steady employment plan to buy 
furniture, fuel, clothing, and other necessities the year around as needed, which 
makes better and more stable business for merchants and other business men.’’ 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Shop Crafts System Federation 
No. 30 adopted a similar plan for stabilizing employment, effective 
February 10, 1930. (See Labor Review for April, 1930, p. 66.) 
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Unemployment in Porto Rico, 1928-29 


URING the last quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 

a survey was made of 5,157 industrial establishments in the 

urban zone of Porto Rico, which showed that 18,652 persons who had 

previously been employed by such establishments had been dropped 

and were then idle.! This investigation did not include San Juan. 

The different occupations reported as having 100 or more unemployed 
persons were as follows: 





Oooo ss ho hak dete 449 ; Longshoremen---______-__---- 250 
a eS ae tals Bei dann ciowe 426 
Ce 887 | Needleworkers_____________- 139 
Rn Ge ce eee Pe ee kc 505 
CR cee. 1, 289 | Seamstresses__._______-__-_-- 448 
Come ao os... 160 + eee... 2 331 
Coffee polishers_ —__-------_-- 500 | Tobacco strippers____--_-_--_- 11, 392 
Construction helpers - - - - - - -- 748 


As will be noted from the above figures, a majority of the unem- 
ployed persons ‘were tobacco strippers. Work was suspended because 
the tobacco growers had not at that time sold their latest crop. While 
it was then expected that all the tobacco-stripping shops would 
within two months resume normal operation it was estimated that 
75 per cent (about 12,000 men) of the force of the sugar mills would 
soon be idle. 


The tobacco seed beds are planted during the months of November and Decem- 
ber. Then there is abundant work in the plantations until April, when the crop 
is harvested and carried to the barns to be cured and selected. In May, when 
all this work is finished, laborers have to remain idle, except a few who are 
engaged in the growing of vegetables under the crop-sharing system on the same 
land that the tobacco was grown. 





_ | Porto Rico. Governor. Twenty-ninth annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Wash- 
ington, 1930, pp. 736, 742, 755. (House doc. No. 202, 7ist. U. 8. Cong., 2d sess.) 
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The coffee-picking season begins during the months of October, Novem}; 
and December, according to the zone, and ends around February. During :},. 
rest of the year very little work of weeding and cleaning is done in the ¢(''¢ 
plantations. 


The grinding season in sugar factories commences in December «0; 
January and closes in May or June. During this period the mi\|s 
employ both day and night shifts. From June to December o1\\y 
approximately one-fourth of the force is employed and that on rej uir 
work. 

Each year a large number of young people complete their gramm iir- 
school education, while approximately 1,000 receive their high-schi| 
diplomas. It is estimated that about 5 per cent of the high-schv)| 
graduates take the commercial course and the remainder the scicn- 
tific course. These young persons who complete their school work 
before they are 18 years of age are not able to secure remunerativ; 
positions in Porto Rico and are being obliged to take up minor, poworly 
paid occupations. Many of these young men leave for the main]:aii(. 
while others have to be maintained by their parents. 

Among the recommendations made by the Commissioner of Agric ii|- 
ture and Labor of Porto Rico in his report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, are the following, which have a special bearing on the 
unemployment problem on the island: 

The creation in the city of New York of an agency under the department «| 
agriculture and labor, fitted with competent personnel entirely familiar \ it), 
industrial conditions in Porto Rico and in the United States; said agency tv |, 
charged with the conducting of propaganda activities in the mainland for t!« 
establishment of new industries in this island, and to serve at the same time : 
an employment and identification agency for those Porto Ricans arriving at ‘!: 
city of New York in search of better living conditions. 

The enactment of an act providing for the proper enforcement of the cultiv:- 
tion sharing-crop contracts. 

The cooperation of the employment agencies of the United States (Federa! ::1\(/ 
State), through the Secretary of Labor, to obtain profitable employment ‘\" 
Portan Rican laborers. 

Congressional legislation providing that the Secretary of War be authorize: 1. 


furnish transportation at a low rate in United States transports, so as to facilit:': 
the emigration of Porto Rican laborers to the mainland to seek employment. 





a ia rs 


English Sche:nes for Supplementary Unemployment Insurance 


y+ ACCOUNT of the plans for unemployment benefits est«|)- 
lished by the Rowntree Co. at York, England was given in tlie 
Labor Review for February of this year (p. 40). The Internationa! 
Labor Review for March, 1930, carries a study of this plan, togeth« 
with a number of others established by private employers, sometinis 
in conjunction with the trade-unions, sometimes in direct cooperati.) 
with their own employees, and sometimes supported by the workers 
alone, all designed to supplement the benefits of the government: 
unemployment insurance scheme or to aid a permanently dismiss« ‘|! 
worker in tiding over the time until he can secure employment els-- 
where. The purpose of unemployment insurance, it is pointed ou'. 
is twofold: First, to relieve a se am mind of the fear of the conse- 
quences of involuntary idleness, thereby permitting him to work 
more efficiently; and secondly, when unemployment actually befa!'- 
him, to assure him the means of maintaining his productive efficiency 
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and his usefulness as a member of the community. There is no 
dispute in Great Britain about the desirability of these ends, but there 
is considerable criticism of the State unemployment insurance plan 
as being inadequate to secure the desired results. 

Admittedly it has rendered great services; admittedly it has come nearer the 
fulfillment of the aims of insurance than anything which had been seen before; 
and admittedly there is great room for improvement in the details of the scheme. 
But by no stretch of the imagination could it be credited with having removed 


all fear of the consequences of involuntary unemployment, or enabled the man 
out of a job to maintain his normal standard of life and efficiency. 


As a consequence, various plans have been adopted to secure 
unemployment benefits more commensurate with the need. The 
original unemployment insurance act of 1911 permitted the payment 
of the State benefits through trade-unions (approved societies) 
provided they would supplement such payments by additional 
benefits from their own funds, and a number of unions at once took 
advantage of this arrangement. Other unions which have not had 
any part in handling the State plan have had unemployment benefit 
schemes of their own, but there is no record of how extensive these 
are. A federation of employers’ firms has also taken advantage of 
the provision in the State act. 

Under an arrangement known as the “‘Lesser’’ scheme, from the name of its 
founder, the president of the federation, about 20,000 workers, belonging to seven 
firms, pay contributions amounting to an average of about 9d. [18 cents] a month 
into a special fund from which additional benefits are paid. Another provision 
in the insurance acts has enabled the banking and insurance industries to ‘‘con- 
tract out”? of the national scheme. Both these industries pay unemployment 
benefit at higher rates than the State benefits to workers covered by their own 
special schemes. 

Apart from these, however, there are a number of schemes which 
are due entirely to private initiative, and have no connection with the 
unemployment insurance acts. These vary considerably among them- 
selves, according to the needs of the industry in which they are found. 
Two main groups are distinguished, those in the first being based on 
an arrangement between the employers and the trade-unions to which 
the ouiains belong, and those in the second on an arrangement 
made directly between the employer and his workers. By another 
grouping, the schemes might be arranged as those financed entirely 
by the employer, and those financed either by the employer and 
workers jointly, or by the employees alone. 


Sample Schemes 


Tue plan adopted by the match industry falls in the first group— 
those SG anreen employers and trade-unions—and is notable 
as — the only scheme covering an entireindustry. It was adopted 
in April, 1921, by the joint industrial council and includes six com- 
panies employing 95 per cent of the workers in«the industry. About 
2,500 employees are eligible for the additional unemployment benefits 
provided. Payment of a special weekly contribution to his trade- 
rr ca of every worker wishing to share in the advantages 
of the plan. 

Under this arrangement an unemployed worker may receive bene- 
fits from three sources: From the fund established by the employers, 
from his trade-union, and from the national unemployment insurance 
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scheme. To establish the fund the employers agreed to set aside 
vearly 1 per cent of their wage bill until they had a reserve equa! to 
5 per cent of the wage bill, or £25,000 ($121,663), whichever shoul: |). 
the larger, after which they would contribute annually whateye, 
amount was needed to maintain the fund at this figure. 


The liability of the industry is strictly limited to the amount in the find 
Any employer may discontinue contributing to the fund on giving three months 


notice. The maximum amount of £25,000 has been subscribed and the ta! 
invested fund amounted to more than £26,500 in January, 1929. 

Benefits from this fund are limited to persons over 18, employed }y 
firms cooperating in the scheme, who have been regularly emploved 
in the industry for a continuous period of six months immediately 
prior to their unemployment, and who are represented through their 
trade-unions on the joint industrial council. For men, married or 
single, the benefit rates are 9s. ($2.19) per week, with Is. 6d. (37 
cents) additional for each dependent child; for women, 5s. ($1.22) 
a week, with the same allowance for dependent children if the father 
is dead or unable to contribute to their support. The duration of 
the benefit depends upon the worker’s length of service. 

One week’s benefit is payable for each two months, up to two and a half years, 
for which the unemployed person has been continuously employed in the industry 
immediately prior to his unemployment, and subsequent to the attainment of 1s 


years of age; and one week for each complete year beyond two and a half years 
for which such person has been so employed. 


The benefits paid by the trade-unions are at the rate of 6d. (12 
cents) per week for men and women alike. It is expressly provided 
that the total benefits received by any one wafer from the employers 
fund, the trade-unions, and the national scheme must not exceed 
the average wage of the worker. 

The following table shows the number of workers who have drawn 
benefits under this scheme, the total number of weeks for which benetit: 
were paid, and the total amount paid in each year since the inception 
of the scheme: 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT SCHEME OF MATCH MANUF\(’. 
TURING INDUSTRY 









































| ' 
—- 
; Total amount paid in 
Highest benefits 
Workers | Weeks of Popa 
Year Factory and cause of unemployment | drawing | benefit of benefit. 
benefit paid ; ; United 
paid to 1| English cur- States 
worker rency euerenc’ 
’ oe ee * 
1981. 332 | Factory No. 1; shutdown --_.__-.__-_-- 2 286 B)108 8:8 $581. 22 
1922. .... Factory No 2; shutdown_--_-_-______-- 104 738 18} 262 16 11] 1,279.15 
1923__._- Factory No. 3 (1); reduction in staff _ _- 7 98 18 344 6C«ti‘«i‘CO 166, 92 
1924. ___. Factory No.4; worker laid off - ---.._-- 1 2 2 6 0 1. +6 
ae Factory No. 5; shutdown ---- -------- 16 32 2 6 4 4 30. 25 
Factory No.6; reduction'in staff______- 8 124 27 80 14 6 392. 85 
aT Factory No.4; shutdown__....._._._-- 14 221 24 4 9 O 221. 18 
Factory No.3 (2); reduction in staff ___- 106 22 4 19 O 228. 48 
Factory No. 3 (2); shutdown_.-_______- 307 481 2] 131 10 2 639. 9 
Factory No. 3 (3);. shutdown_________- 62 122 2 5 66 CO 274. 11 
Factory No. 3 (1); shutdown...-_...-- 37 109 3; &@ 13 6 120. 8 
Factory No. 5; shutdown ...-......... 21 63 3 9 7 10 45. 70 
1088S. Factory No. 6; shutdown ___..__..____ 115 221 2 74 18 «+O 364. 50 
BR eR Ae ae none 722 2, 603 27; 803 O 5] 4,345. %9 
| 
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The figures in parenthesis refer to branches of Factory No. 3 


Blocated in different parts of the country. It will be seen that the 


average duration of unemployment for which benefit was paid was 
3 § weeks, but that for the individual worker the range was from 2 to 
97 weeks. Unlike the national scheme, this plan does not require any 
waiting period, so that benefit begins as soon as a worker is laid off. 

Only one other scheme arranged between employers and trade- 
unions was found, the plan of the Bradford dyeing industry, under 
which a dismissal benefit was paid for a maxium period of 20 weeks 
to men who were ‘‘displaced from any cause.’”’ This plan was adopted 
in 1907, and as a formal arrangement was allowed to lapse when the 
national unemployment insurance scheme came into effect. In 
practice, however, it is still usual, when dismissals occur as a result, 
for instance, of reorganization, for the unions to pay additional bene- 
fits of 20s. ($4.87) a week up to a maximum of 20 weeks, and for the 


@employers’ association to rermburse them for half of this expenditure. 


Detailed descriptions are given of 10 schemes based on agreements 
between employers and their own workers, in 5 of which the employ- 
ing company supplies the funds, while in 4 others the employees 
contribute a substantial portion, and in 1 support the scheme without 


aid from the employer. In general, those supported by the a 
hus 


have worked out the most elaborate and far-reaching benefits. 
the scheme maintained by Cadbury Bros. (Ltd.) provides for compen- 


Asation for short time worked during the slack seasons, for compensa- 


tion for lost time due to hot weather or temporary defects in or break- 
downs of machinery over which the workers have no control, and for 
unemployment benefits, supplementing the State benefits, to workers 
dismissed because of inefficiency or because no work was available 
for them. Such provisions are in the main worked out by employers 
who in other respects strive to maintain good conditions of work, 
amd to regularize employment by every means possible. 


Employment-Guaranty Schemes 


Four cases were found in which the employers had established em- 
ployment-guaranty schemes which pana in effect to transferring 
the workers affected from a wage to a salary basis. Of these, the 
most extensive is that of the Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), 
in which about 7,000 of the approximately 55,000 employees are 
covered by the scheme: All workers who have completed five years’ 
continuous service with any of the firms in the organization and who 
are 26 years. of age or over are eligible for promotion to the staff, 
promotion being made at the discretion of the management. Staff 
workers are guaranteed a full week’s wages, even though work may 
not be available for them during the whole time, and have a right to a 
month’s notice in case of suspension or dismissal. They are also en- 
titled to their regular wage, minus the State insurance benefit, for 
absence due to sickness up to six weeks in any period of 12 months, 
provided they submit weekly certificates during their absence. 
One of the other schemes covers all workers, a second covers those 
who have been with the employers for not less than five years, and in 
the third, men who have served 12 years and women who have served 
20 years are given the option of becoming members of the staff and 
thus securing a guaranty of continuous employment. 
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General Features of Private Schemes 


A survey of the plans presented shows that in general there is n, 
contractual basis, a fact which is considered of little importajce 
since it is to the employer’s interest, when such a scheme has })cey, 
established, to maintain it. The main purpose of the plan is to j)ro- 
mote the employee’s efliciency by relieving him of anxiety about the 
future and to increase good feeling between management and work- 
ers, both of which aims would be utterly destroyed by any vacill: (ion 
about maintaining the system. The management is apt to be in the 
hands of the employers, but in seven of the schemes considered ))ro- 
vision is made for a joint body of the employers and employees, who 
_ control the plan or who at least may be consulted in regard to in: por- 
tant features. In general, only manual workers are eligible for the 
benefits of the schemes and in most cases these must have age and 
service qualifications. The age qualification ranges from 16% tv 2) 
years and the length of service from 6 months to 4 years. The bene- 
fits include allowances for short time and irregular work, benefits id 
during temporary unemployment, and benefits for unemployinent 


following upon dismissal—in other words, dismissal bonuses. ‘I lies¢ 
benefits are supplementary to the national unemployment insurance 
benefits and are usually on a more liberal scale than the latter. ‘They 
are also in many cases supplementary to trade-union unemployment 
benefits. A provision is usually made that the combined benetits 


received by an unemployed worker may not exceed his normi:i! or 
average wage. 

In conclusion, the writers of the article stress two points. The very 
existence of these schemes, they hold, proves that a national system 
of unemployment insurance does not ‘‘stifle initiative and deprive 
those engaged in industry of all opportunity to experiment in a field 
where they are particularly qualified.” Another point of import:rce 
is the proof that it is hardly possible for the individual employer to 
do away with irregular work or unemployment in his industry. A 
number of the most progressive firms, in which every attempt is mice 
to forecast changing demand and to avoid wasteful fluctuations in 
industry, have et these schemes necessary to mitigate the distress 
of the irregular employment which they have not been able to e/ii- 
inate. Another aspect of the question is the light shed upon the 
contention that the national unemployment benefit is a dole which 
is excessive in amount and demoralizing in effect; these employers 
find it advantageous to pay unemployment benefits not only in addi- 
tion to the State allowance, but on a distinctly more liberal scale. 
But the most important matter, it is held, is the possibility of u-ing 
these schemes as a device for paying the skilled and conscient!:\s 
worker adequate benefits without paying the less desirable class (00 
much. 

The inability of the national system of compulsory flat rate insurance to ))r°- 
vide the unemployed skilled worker with an income sufficient to maintain !\'s 
standard of living must, it is clear, be recognized as a serious defect. In ‘!« 
interest of the community, no less than of industry itself, some machinery 1)\''*' 
be devised to eliminate the waste of human capital thus involved. Ther: i: 
little hope that such machinery could be successfully incorporated within |!\ 
framework of the national system; departure from the flat rate of benefits w:\!!( 


increase to an altogether undesirable extent the complexity and expense of ad1!!!- 
istration. The additional benefit scheme seems, however, to offer a ready s\!!- 
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tion of the problem. Groups of workers and employers who are in a position 
to do so may combine to supplement the State minimum. Administration by 
men in close touch with the claimants to benefit may be relied on to provide an 
effective check on malingering and, in addition, to facilitate the variation of con- 
tributions and benefits in accordance with earnings and needs. In those indus- 
tries and trades which enjoy a low rate of unemployment, relatively small con- 
tributions would enable generous supplementary benefits to be paid; and even 
in those where unemployment is relatively severe, the level of contributions 
required to build up adequate funds would scarcely be beyond the means of the 
more highly paid workers and their employers. 


a 


Unemployment in Japan in October, 1929 


N UNEMPLOYMENT survey in Japan in October, 1929, by 
the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs, disclosed the situation 
recorded in the following table:' 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN JAPAN, OCTOBER, 1929 





























| 
| Number of | Number of 
Class of worker | persons persons P pote ow gf 

| covered unemployed ploy’ 
Sia oo od on wien oonenc Ge anetoeee | 1, 599, 717 62, 550 3.91 
Cm Iie ira ooo oe non ont e ido no eaen bank ease ebenens 1, 523, 374 107, 622 7. 06 
CUINEE ai win eee nes heabu eee ee ae 3, 624, 896 122, 152 3. 36 

ESSERE ae eS PIE PE 3 Mer et aE | 6, 747, 987 292, 324 4. 33 





1 International Lebor Office. Industria] and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 10, 1930, pp. 342, 343. 
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Development of Public Employment Offices in Foreign Countries 


Ts VIEW of the present interest in the subject, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has revised, in the light of later and more complete in {or- 
mation, the article on public employment offices in foreign countries 
published in the Labor Review for December, 1928. 

The meaning of public employment service.—In its narrower sense 
public employment service means the bringing together of employers 
seeking workers and workers seeking employment, or what is usually 
referred to as the ‘‘placement”’ of workers. But in a broader and more 
modern sense public employment service means many other things, 
such as the organization of the field of available employment oppor- 
tunities and available workers; the training of employers and workers 
in the fitting of jobs to workers and of workers to jobs to the best 
advantage of all concerned; seeing that the unemployed workers, 
especially young workers, get proper vocational guidance, adequate 
training in a selected trade, and needed skill; more economical and 
uniform distribution of available jobs and available workers between 
various occupations and industries, as well as between various locaili- 
ties, on a nation-wide scale; the collection and publication of reliable 
and exact information in regard to employment conditions in thie 
country; the observing of the trend of economic developments in thie 
country in order to warn and advise industries and the public as to 
the measures to be undertaken against threatening emergencies, sucli 
as shortage either of work or of workers. 

As such a service deals primarily with human beings—workers, 
employers, Government officials, and the public at large—and as it 
closely affects their vital interests, it %& obvious that the employment 
service to be successful must be conducted in the most aggressive, 
efficient, and businesslike manner with a strictly objective and 
neutral attitude. This, in turn, requires from the employees in thie 
service a broad knowledge and a deep understanding of human 
nature and character, a friendly sympathetic treatment of the people 
with whom they daily deal, and high technical skill in rendering ein- 
ployment service. 

It is also to be emphasized that an employment service is needed 
not only in the case of an aggravated unemployment situation «s 
it exists in most of the countries at present, but it is also needed 
in case of an extreme shortage of workers such as occurred in many 
countries during the World War. Moreover, such a service is not 
less needed during normal industrial activities. It eliminates the 
waste in human labor and invested capital which results from thie 
haphazard search for jobs and workers. It prepares for and unde'- 
takes steps in the direction of preventing unemployment or shortage 
of workers. 
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Public and private offices.—There are two chief groups of offices 
rendering employment service, public and private. The private 
offices are of two kinds: (1) Fee-charging agencies, commercial 
offices operated for profit, a fee being charged to persons seeking work 
and quite often a fee also being charged to employers seeking workers; 
and (2) private free employment offices operated by employers, by 
labor unions, or jointly by both, and by fraternal and various charity 
organizations. 

The appearance of public service in the employment field is ex- 
plained in part by the general inadequacy of private efforts in this 
field. Private offices, being separate, disconnected units, do not 
represent a nationally organized employment system. Again com- 
mercial offices operated for profit are apt to take advantage of the 
distressed conditions of the unemployed by charging unduly large 
fees or by entering into a conspiracy with dishonest employers, 
usually in unskilled occupations, for the purpose of splitting the 
fees collected through a rapid hiring and firing method. Rigid 
public regulation might improve the methods of commercial employ- 
ment offices to a certain extent, yet it has been the experience of 
practically all European countries that the commercial employment 
offices often are able to evade the regulations. 

The private free employment offices of employers, labor unions, 
and fraternal organizations are limited to their own membership, 
representing only a small fraction of the entire national employment 
field. 

In view of the above conditions there is a tendency in practically 
all foreign countries either to attach the private employment offices 
to the public system by rigid regulations under the supervision and 
direction of the public employment service or to abolish the private 
offices altogether. 


Legislation and Extent of Activities 


FOLLOWING is a short review of the legislation and the extent of the 
activities of the existing public employment service systems in foreign 
countries, based upon the official data available to the bureau. 

The figures showing the number of public employment offices and 
registrations should be considered as being only approximate. They 
relate to different dates and different periods of time. Some systems 
include private offices attached to the public offices, some include 
strictly public offices only. They do not indicate the quality of the 
work done, and therefore do not show whether the system of one 
country is more or less efficient than that of another. However, 
they do show the approximate extent of the movement of public 
employment service in foreign countries in aggregate. The data 
relating to the area and population of the countries are taken from 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1929. 


Argentina 


The act of September 25, 1913, and the regulatory decree of Novem- 
ber 9, 1915 (for federal capital and National Territories), established 
a system of free public employment offices under the immediate 
direction of the employment bureau of the National Department of 
Labor, consisting of two employment agencies in the Federal capital, 
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one in each capital of a Province or National Territory, one in {jie 
city of Rosario, and one in Bahia Blanca. 

During 1928 there were 19 010 applications for work, 16.054 
applications for workers, and 11,467 placements made. 


Australia 


Free State employment bureaus are in operation in Australi: a: 
follows: 

1. In New South Wales part 10 of the act of 1912, amende:| jy 
1916, 1918, 1919, and 1920, provides for free State employnient 
offices. The activities of these offices in 1929 are shown by the 
following figures: 


TABLE 1.—ACTIVITIES OF STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN NEW 86)! Ty 
WALES, 1929 








| 


| Applications | Applications nn 9 


— for work | for workers 





| 

33, 208 
8, 727 
} 








2. In Victoria prior to October 1, 1900, there were two public 
employment offices run by the railway department. Both these 
offices are now administered by the employment service headquarters 
under the Department of Labor in Melbourne. The local branch 
employment offices at Geelong, Ballarat, and Bendigo are manazed 
by local factory inspectors, while in 270 ‘other towns in Victoria the 
local police serve as employment agents for the main office in 
Melbourne. 

One of the peculiarities of the Victoria system is that it does not 
register woman applicants for work. 

3. In Queensland the act of December 23, 1915, established free 
public employment offices in connection with the introduction 0! 
State insurance against unemployment. 

4. South Australia established public employment offices by the 
order in council of July 30, 1911. 

5. In Western Australia the main office of the State Labor Bure: 
is located at Perth, with branch offices at Fremantle, Albany, ani 
14 other country centers. These agencies are conducted by clerks 0! 
courts, Government land agents, or other Government officials. 

6. In Tasmania the headquarters of the Government Labor Bure: 
are situated at Hobart, and the head of the department is the chiv! 
inspector of factories, who is also director of labor. 

he percentage of applicants who obtained employment throu! 
the public employment offices in the various States in 1928 was: 


Per cent 
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TrnLE 2—ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN AUSTRA- 
LIA DURING 1928 












































Applications for work 
Applica- 
State Begin- : tions for fled 
ning of —e Total workers 
year y 
New South Wales. ....-------.------ boa nti ees eee cemanes 160 83, 355 83, 515 44, 254 41, 203 
Vichsti. cot ih chin tenn dd ound-bnneiades~ oben ncrkaen 2, 518 40,598 | 43,116 3, 406 3, 268 
Queensland - eee Ee Bete ie int eS HS ce nak SS Sa eae ~cewereecs 89, 819 89, 819 11, 880 11, 879 
South Australia... -.-...-----------------------------. 2, 164 53,627 55, 791 8, 362 8, 362 
W exteian MES oss ea oo eee 3, 575 17,045 | 20,620 11, 295 10, 365 
TASMAN 5 5 ic dean dees ence mns tb ens nebneanewseeens 382 3, 390 Nb i 3 a eeneescrae 3, 197 
Sn AR SES Lae Oe aR E Kine eb | 18,799 | 287,834 296,633 | 79,197 | 78, 274 
_— —_—— — — om . : : 
| Exclusive of Queensland. 
Austria 


The notification of December 24, 1917, and the act of March 24, 
1920, united the previously existing public employment offices into 
one national system. 

In 1927 there were 1,056,622 registrations for jobs, 351,692 vacan- 
cies offered, and 318,171 vacancies filled. 


Belgium 


The public employment offices established before the war and 
extended after the war were consolidated into one national system 
of public employment offices by the decrees of February 19, 1924, 
and of January 19, 1925. 

In 1927 there were registered 176,759 workers seeking employment, 
107,779 vacant jobs were offered, and 75,779 jobs were filled. 


Canada 


Section 3 of the employment offices coordination act of May, 1918, 
authorizes the Minister of Labor (a) to aid and encourage the organi- 
zation of employment offices and to promote uniformity of methods — 
among them; (6) to establish one or more clearing houses for the 
interchange of information between employment pe Sem ; and (c) to 
compile and distribute information received from employment offices 
and other sources regarding prevailing employment conditions. 

Each Province agreed to maintain a Provincial clearance system 
in cooperation with the interprovincial clearance system established 
by the Dominion Government. In 1928-29 agreements were con- 
cluded with all of the Provinces except Prince Edward Island. 

At the time the above act came into force there were 12 Provincial 
employment offices in operation. At the close of 1919, employment 
offices were functioning at 84 different centers. This number was 
later reduced to 64 centers on December 31, 1928, distributed by 
Province as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 5; 
Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 11. 

During 1928 there were 597,493 applications for employment, 
506,426 vacancies, and 470,328 vacancies filled. 
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Colombia 


Article 9 of the act of November 10, 1927, provides for the establish- 
ment of a registry of employment in order to coordinate supply of and 
demand for her. Article 3, section 2 of the decree of May 8, 1/128 
charges the labor inspectors with the duty of coordinating the supply 
of and demand for workers in the areas under their jurisdiction snd 
of collecting statistical data as specified by the chief of the sectio:, 

It was reported that at the beginning of 1930 there were 10 (ji 
workers registered as unemployed, out of the total of 28,000 unem- 
ployed workers in the country. 


Czechoslovakia 


Local public employment offices established in certain cities before 
the war were recognized by the Government of the Republic in 1{2! 
Since then numerous administrative steps have been undertaken to 
regulate and encourage the existing public and private employment 
offices and to coordinate their activities. In 1928 the regulations 
were made uniform under the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

In 1927 the 296 public employment offices in operation reported 
759,969 workers seeking work, 587,632 jobs offered, and 499,540 jobs 
filled : the 58 union employment offices reported 53,426 workers 
seeking work, 44,005 jobs offered, and 33,038 jobs filled ; the 62 private 
employment offices reported 34, 659 workers seeking jobs, 33,939 jobs 
dal and 20,770 jobs filled : and 21 other employment offices 
reported 24,912 workers seeking jobs, 25,313 jobs offered, and 16,200 


jobs filled. 
Denmark 


In Denmark, public employment offices run by the local govern- 
ments, especially by the municipalities, were in operation before the 
World War. The act of December 22, 1921, recognizes the local 
public employment offices provided they conform in structure and 
methods to certain Pesca ell a set forth in the act, which also requires 
a closer cooperation among the recognized employment offices them- 
selves and a closer cooperation of these offices with the unemployment 
insurance funds. 

The law of July 1, 1927, established a complete system of public 
employment service (Arbejdsanvisingskontor) under the authority of 
the Minister of the Interior in Denmark. As this system represents 
a certain type of European public employment service a more detail i 
review is given below. 

Area of jurisdiction.—In the market town of each county, specified 
by the Minister of the Interior, a public employment office is set up. 

he area under its jurisdiction is the county administrative district or 
districts and the market towns located therein, with the exception o! 
South Jutland, where only one office is set up for the area comprising 
four counties. An employment office is also established in Copen- 
hagen for the ‘manielpalitiee of Copenhagen and Frederiksberg. 

n addition, the Minister of the Interior has the authority to gram 
public recognition to the employment offices set up by the loc: 
governments in the market towns with a population of more than 
10,000 inhabitants, or to the employment offices set up by the loci! 
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covernments in which the average number of vacancies filled during 
the last three financial years has been not less than 1,000 or in which 
the number of vacancies filled by persons who have registered per- 
sonally has been not less than 500. 

Duties of public employment office.—The duties of the offices are 
to find jobs for the unemployed workers and to find workers for 
vacant jobs, free of charge; to exercise supervision in connection with 
unemployment; and to assist State institutions in connection with 
the compilation of statistics relating to the employment conditions. 
In addition, the employment office must report to the director of 
employment offices and unemployment insurance any labor dispute 
occurring in its jurisdiction. 

Administration.—Recognized employment offices outside of Copen- 
hagen are managed by a governing body consisting of a chairman 
and two members, one of whom is an employer and the other a 
worker. The members of the governing body are elected by the 
council of the local government. The employment office in Copen- 
hagen is managed by a governing body consisting of a chairman 
and 6 members, 3 of whom are employers and 3 workers. Two 
employers and two workers are elected by the city council of Copen- 
hagen and one employer and one worker by the municipal authority 
of Frederiksberg. The chairman is elected by the city council of 
Copenhagen after consultation with the municipal authorities of 
Frederiksberg. 

Anemployer or worker who is an officer of an employers’ or workers’ 
organization is not to be elected chairman. For the election of chair- 
man more than half of the votes of the municipal council is required. 
In case of failure to obtain the required number of votes the chair- 
man is appointed by the Minister of the Interior, who also issues 
regulations for the election of a chairman in case the municipal council 
fails to obtain approval of its choice. 

In the election of the governing body of the employment offices 
the local employers’ and workers’ organizations are permitted to 
nominate twice as many persons as are to be elected. Members of 
the governing body serve without pay, but may be granted an allow- 
ance for each day on which a meeting is held. 

The staff members of the employment office are appointed by the 
municipal council (in Copenhagen by the mayoral board) on the 
recommendation of the governing body of the employment office. 

Expenses.—The expenses of establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the county employment office are defrayed in advance by the 
market town in which the employment office is located. The town 
pays one-third of the expenses in question, and at the expiration of 
the fiscal year one-third is apportioned among the county district or 
districts and their market towns on the basis of the population at 
the last general census. 

The State grants a subsidy toward the expenses in connection with 
the setting up and operation of every employment office amounting 
to one-third of its annual expenses. 


Working methods—When a person is given notice of a vacancy, . 


the employment office or the unemployment fund which gives the 
notice at once informs the employer concerned that it has done so. 
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If a contract of employment is not concluded, or if the employme:\; 
is terminated immediately after its acceptance, the employer m)\\-; 
report the same to the employment office, which transmits the nv :j- 
fication so received to the unemployment fund concerned and to ¢\\¢ 
director of employment offices and unemployment insurance. 

If an employer fails to perform the duties as required by the |::\\. 
he may be fined not more than 25 crowns; the case is dealt with «. 
a police-court case. 

The employment office may advance traveling expenses to perswiis 
assigned for employment at a distance from their homes. 

As soon as a member of a recognized local unemployment fund 
reports that he is unemployed, the fund must notify the local e:)- 
ployment office, giving the name, address, last place of employment, 
earnings, etc., of the said member. If the member subsequently 
finds employment, the fund must without delay notify the employ- 
ment office. 

Unemployment funds must give assistance to the public employ- 
ment offices in connection with placing of workers in employment. 

In assigning jobs the employment office must give preference to 
members of recognized unemployment funds in cases where there 
are two or more equally qualified applicants. When a job has been 
assigned by the employment office to a person seeking employment 
who was mentioned on forms received from the unemployment fund, 
such information is to be sent to the unemployment fund. 

If any person who has personally registered at the employment 
office aah employment himself, he must notify the employment 
office of this fact. 

When an employment office is informed in writing by any of thie 
trade organizations concerned of a strike or lockout the office is prv- 
hibited from sending workers to an establishment so affected until 
the dispute is ended or has been declared unlawful. 

If, in the absence of information that a strike or lockout has been 
declared, an employment office has repeatedly or vainly offered e1- 
ployment at a particlar place, and if it appears that the refusal is «/ 
a collective nature, the case is reported to the director for his action, 
of which both sides of the dispute are to be informed. No more 
workers are sent to such a place until the dispute is ended either |)\ 
mutual agreement or by conciliation. The director must be in- 
formed immediately of the agreement made or award granted. 

During 1927-28 there were in operation 87 public employme' 
offices which received 438,047 applications for jobs and 62,44! 
applications for workers, and which filled 60,939 jobs. 


Dominican Republic 


A State employment office was set up by the Ministry of the In- 
terior in 1929. Foremen, workers, and apprentices in search of em- 
ployment may have their names registered by giving their trade « 
occupation, together with references and a statement of occupation- 
previously éxercised. The Government urges employers to hire the’ 
= rom among the applicants registered by the employmen' 
office. 
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Estonia 


The act of August 1, 1917, in force since 1919, established 9 public 
employment offices, in Estonia, which number had been increased to 
15 in January, 1930. During the latter month there were: 


Workers seeking work, left from December, 1929__..______- 6, 114 
Registrations of workers seeking work ___-._.----_------- 3, 349 
Workers temporarily out of work (less than a week) ___-_-_-_- 182 
EE 6G boi a wr ec Res Hr gsla ae na etndecaet 2, 975 
a a Se ed ween 96 
Na. inns wii paiement nam we mumite 2, 907 
inant ee ree a nw 2, 685 
On February 1, 1930, there were on registry: 

hg Ss te an a AR dA ele ost i at 00 es 319 

Total number of workers unemployed---_---__-------- 5, 608 

Finland 


The order of November 2, 1917, and the act of March 27, 1926, 
established a national system of employment offices for Finland. 

In 1927 there were 23 public employment offices, 61,417 registered 
workers seeking work, 43,667 vacancies offered, and 37,146 vacancies 
filled. 


France 


By a decree of March 25, 1852, private employment agencies 
operated on a commercial basis were placed under supervision; but 
although under police control, their methods and exactions were such 
as to cause a general agitation for the abolishment of privately 
operated exchanges. The law of March 14, 1904, and subsequently 
that of December 28, 1910, provided for the suppression, upon pay- 
ment of just indemnity, of all employment offices charging fees for 
their services. 

The act of 1904 also required that all local governments having 
under their jurisdiction more than 10,000 inhabitants open free em- 
ployment offices, the State to pay 40 per cent of their expenses. The 
decree of March 12, 1916, pon gr act of February 2, 1925, amended 
the previous laws in certain particulars. The establishment of 
municipal free employment offices was made compulsory upon the 
local governments. These local offices were required to coordinate 
with each other and with the corresponding central departmental 
office. The departmental offices were required, in their turn, to 
coordinate with each other and with the national central office under 
the Ministry of Labor. The law also provides that each free public 
employment office establish sections according to occupations, each 
section to be under supervision of a joint committee of an equal 
number of representatives of workers and employers. Thus, a 
national free public employment system in a modern sense was 
established. 

It is noteworthy that the French system has grown up under the 
pressure of shortage of workers rather than shortage of work as 
has been the case in most of the foreign countries. An employment 
office having jobs to offer is more appreciated and patronized by 
workers as well as employers than an office which has only workers 
but no jobs to offer. Then, too, the private, fee-charging employ- 
ment offices are under such rigid regulations that they have Tittle 
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opportunity to develop their business. As a result, many private 
offices have been closed by their proprietors, while only a few new 
ones have been opened. The law requires that a commercial ¢)))- 
ployment office may not charge a fee to workers, and the maxim: 
fee for employers may not exceed 60 francs. The elected superviso;y; 
joint committees attached to each occupational section of each office 
see that the service rendered is in fact free, exact, and impartiai, 
and guard against bureaucratic methods. 

On July 1, 1893 there were 28 public employment offices in opera- 
tion in France and this number rose to 147 on July 1, 1926. 

During 1929 there were 1,524,892 placements made throuch 
public employment offices and in addition 179,321 imported or 
immigrated workers were placed through frontier service offices. 


Germany 


There were public employment offices in operation in Germany as 
early as 1900-1910. The were run and maintained by the local 
governments, principally & the cities in industrial areas. A first 
step in the creation of a national system of employment service was 
undertaken during the war, when the Federal council served notice 
on June 14, 1916, upon the governments of various States authorizing 
them to compel the local governments or groups of communes to 
establish and maintain joint employment offices. This was con- 
firmed and further extended by the Central Office for Economic 
Demobilization in the notifications dated December 9, 1918, and 
May 5, 1920. It was proposed to establish a network of district 
employment offices under the control of a central body known as tlie 
Federal Employment Office (Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung). 

After these preliminary steps, the act of July 16, 1927, introduced « 
national employment service in close connection with public unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The purposes of the system are the placement of idle workers, 
unemployment insurance, and vocational guidance and placing of 
apprentices. The act of October 12, 1929, amended the act of 1927 
in certain particulars, especially concerning the unemployment 
insurance. 

In 1928 there were 361 district employment offices in operation. 
But counting the public employment offices run by the local govern- 
ments and private employment offices attached to the public systein 
by regulation, the aggregate number of public employment offices was 
1,629. The number of registered workers seeking work was 13,701.,- 
495, the number of vacancies offered was 7,726,816, and the number of 
vacancies filled was 6,944,845 in 1928, including short-time work 
(casual and odd jobs). In addition, 135,923 imported and immigrate 
foreign workers were legitimized, 100,947 freeing cards (issued upon 
fulfillment of contract obligations), and 6,124 boundary-crossing 
cards were issued to foreign workers by the German Central Labor 
Office (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale), a semipublic employment office 
for foreign workers. 

From October 1, 1927, to December 31, 1928, there were on an aver- 
age per month 15,934,974 workers insured against unemployment. 
In addition there were on an average per month 890,051 persons 
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receiving regular unemployment benefit and 139,643 persons receiving 
emergency benefit. During 1927-28 262,438 persons were seeking 
vocational guidance, and 179,217 apprentices were placed. 


Great Britain 


The first genuine public employment bureau was established at 
Egham in 1885. In 1902 Parliament passed an act under which 
11 public employment bureaus were established in London. Ten 
provincial bureaus were also established and 3 labor bureaus by chari- 
table organizations, making altogether 24 labor bureaus in 1905. 
But the act of September 20, 1909, introduced by one sweep a national 
system of public employment service to handle the placement of 
workers, administer compulsory unemployment insurance, give 
assistance in seeking employment to unorganized workers, simi- 
lar to that given by trade-unions, to collect and furnish data on 
unemployment, and finally, to tackle the problem of casual workers. 
On December 31, 1928, there were 1,160 local public employment 
offices in operation in Great Britain. During 1928 there were 
1,510,423 vacancies reported and 1,327,218 vacancies filled through 
the public employment service. In July, 1929, there were 12,094,000 
persons 16 to 64 years of age, inclusive, insured against unemploy- 
ment, of which number 1,583,102 workers were unemployed on 
February 24, 1930, or 13.1 per cent of the insured. On February 10, 
1930, there were 1,312,412 current claims to unemployment benefit 
and 800,845 fresh and renewal claims made. 


Hungary 


A public employment service for Hungary was established by the 
order of the Ministry of Commerce dated February 17, 1917. 

In 1927 there were eight public employment offices in operation. 
The number of workers seeking work was as follows: 75,234 males, 
33,332 females, and 1,543 apprentices; the number of vacant jobs 
offered, 42,512 for males, 25,781 for females, and 3,272 for apprentices; 
and the total number of jobs filled was 50,409. 


Italy 


The decrees of November 17, 1918, and of October 19, 1919, 
authorize the Italian Government officially to recognize the employ- 
ment offices established by the provincial and local governments, 
and, in certain cases, by private persons and organizations, and to 
establish State employment offices under the National Office for 
~ Employment and Unemployment under the authority of the Ministry 
of Labor. These provisions were further developed by the decrees 
of March 29, 1923, December 30, 1923, June 26, 1925, November 6, 
1926, and September 26, 1927. The labor charter of April 21, 1927, 
reorganized the system of public employment offices and made the 
i: rege by employers for workers and by workers for jobs com- 
pulsory. The decree of March 29, 1928, authorized the Ministry of 
Corporations to prohibit any private person from serving as an 
intermediary for placing workers, even R testes he gets no compensa- - 
tion for his service. 

The number of wholly unemployed registered in the labor exchanges 
at the end of January, 1930, was 466,231. 
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Japan 


An employment office regulation came into force in Japan in Juye. 
1921. A central employment office was established in Tokyo «:\<j 
three local employment offices at Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya, «:\( 
with each local office a number of branch offices, totaling 168. 

In 1925 there were 853,950 vacancies reported, 877,982 applicatic)). 
for work, and 283,598 vacancies filled. 


Latvia 


A system of public employment offices has been established by jie 
Latvian Government, under administrative instructions of January 
21, 1921. During December, 1929, there were 11,919 applications 
for work, 4,206 jobs offered, and 4,206 workers placed. 


Mexico 


A presidential decree regulating private employment agencies in 
Mexico was issued on August 29, 1929. The employment agencies 
are required to obtain a special license from the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor, and their offices and work are inspected |)y 
officials of the social welfare section of the ministry. No fees miy 
be charged to workers; but the fee chargeable to employers is fixed 
by the regulation. Monthly reports are required. 


Netherlands 


The local public employment offices of the Netherlands were 
coordinated into one national system under the main employment 
office by the order of September 19, 1916, and by the decree of Apri! 
14, 1917. 

In 1926 there were 43 public employment offices in operation. 
Their activities are shown by the following figures: 


TABLE 3.—ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE NETHERLA\N! >, 
1926 








Applicants for 


work | Positions offered Persons place 


Age of workers 





| 
Males | Females! Males | Females| Males | Fem: 




















18 years of age and over. _-_._.........-.-.- 371, 823 89,975 | 127,679 75,954 | 119, 652 53, 302 
Seaeeet Te er Oe a ko kc ees 36, 251 18, 983 26, 463 20, 363 16, 036 9, 1 
New Zealand 


Public employment offices in the industrial centers of New Zealan:| 
were established and are operated by the Department of Labor, 
which was created in 1891. Applications for work and workers cai 
also be made with the post offices, which turn over to the neares' 
public employment office for action the applications received. 

On March 31, 1928, there were 96 private employment offices unde: 
the control of the Labor Department, for which statistics as to activ'- 
ties are not available. Maximum fees charged to workers and em- 
ployers by these offices are fixed by the law. 
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In 1928 there were 15,246 male persons assisted to employment by 
the employment offices of the Department of Labor. 


Norway 


A public employment system started operation in Norway as early 
as 1896. The system was improved by the acts of June 12, 1906, 
and of June 30, 1921. Private employment offices for seamen were 
abolished by the act of April 19, 1929. In January, 1926, there were 
47 public employment offices in operation. During October, 1929, 
there were 23,229 registered applicants seeking work and 4,096 
vacancies filled. 

Poland 


The order of January 27, 1919, and the acts of October 21, 1921, of 
March 31, 1926, and a number of regulative decrees, established a 
system of public employment offices in Poland. In 1927 there were 
2() public employment offices in operation. In January, 1929, there 
were 126,429 registered workers seeking employment, 1,983 jobs 
offered, and 11,239 jobs filled. 


Rumania 


Public employment offices were established in Rumania under the 
law of September 30, 1921. In 1925 there were 36 public employ- 
ment offices, 165,685 vacancies offered, 143,760 applications for work 
and 113,198 vacancies filled. 


Soviet Union (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics) 


Public employment offices were established in the Soviet Union by 
the decree of August 21, 1924. It was made compulsory upon em- 
ployers to hire their help through the employment offices. In 1927 
there were 281 employment offices in operation. On October 1, 1928, 
there were 1,374,000 unemployed workers on the registry of these 
offices. About 2,500,000 workers are placed during a year. 


Sweden 


The public employment offices established by Swedish local gov- 
ernments, principally by various towns, were coordinated into one 
national system under the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare by 
the decrees of June 30, 1916, and of May 16, 1918. It is a well dis- 
tributed network of offices, supported, in part, by the National 
Government. 

During 1928 there were 135 public employment offices in operation, 
to which 508,372 workers reported seeking work and by which 265,087 
vacancies were filled, with an expenditure of 1,044,937 crowns 
($175,549). 

Switzerland 


_ A system of public employment offices for Switzerland was estab- 

lished by the Federal resolutions of October 29, 1909, of November 29, 

1910, and of October 29, 1919, and by the act of November 11, 1924. 
In 1928 there were 34 public employment offices in operation. 
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TABLE 4.—ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SWITZERLAND DURi vq 
1928 



































Appli- lana - | Appli- 
cations obs ace- | cations} Jobs | Plive. 
Month for offered | ments || Month for offered | ments 

work | work 
MR 3 ss ociiia sca es __| 26,446 | 11, 105 6, 280 || July___-_-- een 7, 200 
ES: 25, 053 | 12, 788 Se ener 15, 966 | 13,554 5 6, 44 
ss REE 22, 196 | 17, 026 8, 535 || September__-__________-__| 16,219 | 14,015 | = 7, 39 
SSR A 17, 669 | 16, 498 fo) ee 18, 205 | 13,585) = 7, Key 
eee en 16, 593 | 16, 123 7, 331 || November ----- -_--- | 20, 231 | 10, 836 6, 413 
Pe ste ae eR I 15, 492 | 15, 569 7,086 || December___- a seeseel 21,539 | 9,123 5, 613 

i ‘ { ! 








Union of South Africa 


The Labor Department of South Africa administers public employ- 
ment offices at Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Durban, Bloei- 
fontein, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kimberley. Each of these 
offices is under supervision of a divisional or industrial inspector of the 
department. A’system of utilizing post offices as subsidiary employ- 
ment offices was introduced in okie, 1924, but did not commence 
actually to function until June, 1925. At the end of 1927 there were 
256 employment offices established in the post offices. In 1927 
there were 70,549 applications made for work and 11,932 persons sent 
to work, and in addition 6,506 men were sent to relief works. 


Uruguay 


The decree of October 10, 1919, provides for administration of tlic 
National Labor Office. Parts 2 and 3 of article 6 of this decree 
require that the section chiefs of the labor inspection are to watch thie 
labor market and endeavor to bring the employing and working e¢!|e- 
ments together (in the rural districts this service is done by the depart- 
mental labor inspectors), and to supervise the preparation of monthily 
statistics, including the supply, demand, and number placed. 

In 1925 there were 2,709 workers seeking jobs, 2,642 jobs offered, 
and 1,128 jobs filled through the offices of section chiefs and labor 
inspectors. 

Yugoslavia 


The law of June 1, 1922, provided for the organization of a centri! 
employment office in Belgrade and local employment offices in every 
important industrial center of Yugoslavia. These offices operate 
under the authority of the Ministry of Social Politics. In 1927 
there were 12 State employment offices in operation. 


Conclusion 


As 1s seen from the above review, the movement for the organiz:- 
tion of the employment field is rather recent. Great Britain is thi 
only country which had established a well-organized national employ- 
ment service before the World War. The national systems in other 
countries were started either during the war or after it. An impetu- 
to the movement was given by the standards of public employmen' 
service suggested at the first International Labor Conference «' 
Washington in 1919 and expressed in article 2-of the draft conventio!: 
in the following words: 
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Each member which ratifies this convention shall establish a system of free 
public employment agencies under the control of a central authority. Com- 
mittees which shall include representatives of employers and of workers shall be 
appointed to advise on matters concerning the carrying on of these agencies. 

Where both public and private free employment agencies exist, steps shall be 
taken to coordinate the operations of such agencies on a national scale. 

The operations of the various national systems shall be coordinated by the 
International Labor Office in agreement with the countries concerned. 


Twenty-three countries up to 1929 have followed the above policy. 
These are: 


Austria. Germany. Italy. South Africa. 
Bulgaria. Great Britain. Japan. Spain. 
Denmark. Greece. Luxemburg. Sweden. 
Estonia. Hungary. Norway. Switzerland. 
Finland. India. Poland. Yugoslavia. 
France. Ireland. Rumania. 


Table 5 gives summary data as to the activities of the various 
countries. 


TarLE 5.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 






























































y IN RELATION TO AREA AND TO POPULATION, AND PLACEMENT WORK 
% THEREOF 
oe oat Cis tee SCRE 
- Population | Vacancies filled 
5: Area \Num- sean oe 
iS in | ber | Square ee 
co , | . : Popula- | 
3 Country, and years of laws pong Year eee vohma — tion per 
3 (thou- B.§ persons|ment| office | Mice Period | Number 
4 sands) sus (thou- joffices 
3 sands) 
s a — wo EE - - a ee —_— 
z pis Popes | em 
Argentina, RN i | ee Oe ee 1928 | 11, 467 
Australia: | | 
New South Wales, 1912, 1916, | j | 
1908 see See... ...........- 309 | 1928 } 12,413 |... __|..-._--- a 1928 41, 203 
Viethen we .......-...-..- | 88 | 1928 }11,749 | 275 320 636 1928 3, 268 
Queensland, 1915._-.-.-------..| 670 | 1928] 1903|...._|..--_._- Bea 1928 11, 879 
South Australia, 1911_.._..._._- Bes. fe SE ae eee bes tianncinn 1928 &, 362 
Western Australia Cs Re ate 076 1928 1 306 17 | 7,407 | 23, 285 1928 10, 365 
as re Ye. dee 2 DORE eee eee 1 3, 197 
AUStIR, FER Pei cccecces----.... oe SS ee ee Pees 1927 318, 171 
‘ Sen ..............1 IP PP ee. 1927 75,779 
‘ Canada, 1918: | 
& See ae | 21} 1921 524 3] 7,143 | 174,612 |) 
r New meumnwrer...............-! 28 | 1921 388 3 | 9,328 129, 292 | 
Quebec-.....------------------.| 504 | 1921 2, 361 5 |118,887 | 472, 240 
ial (ei) SERIE: | 407 | 1921 | 2,934] 25 | 16,290} 117,346 
RS | 252 | 1921 610 3 | 93,944 | 203° 373 1928 | «70, 328 
—o a Sai dl cd = : = a 9 | 27, pod 7 168 
. ) OR 5 2 5 5 | 51,057 | 117,691 
British Columbia._-..._._____- 356 | 1921 525 | 11 | 32,350] 47,689 
Czechoslovakia, 1921, 1928...______- 54 | 1926 |114,357 | 296 183 | 48, 502 1927 | 499, 540 
Denmark, 1921, 1927_.....--.-----_- 17 | 1925 | 3,435| 87 190 | 39,478 | 1927-28 60, $39 
Estonie, 1017, 1900.................- 18 | 1926 | 1,117] 15] 1,224] 74,485 | Jan., 1930 2, 685 
Finland, SR EE 133 | 1927 | 13,582] 231 5,765 | 155,757 1927 37, 146 
ee ws |i ara | a | Maes | Se ka 
. , ’ §a-- w eee ~~ ---- 4 ’ , ’ 6, , 5 
Great Britain, 1902,1909.._-__.___| 89 | 1921 | 42,920 |1, 160 77 | 37,000 1928 | 1,327,218 
I lungary, Fn ry ei aa 36 | 1920 | 7,980 8 | 4,484 | 997, 518 1927 50, 409 
[Anat ER —-2~-------- aii cache = te oe 172 | 1,541 | 371,204 " 1925 283, 598 
PS tS ee : Saad MARR Citta sad ec., 1929 4, 206 
Netherlands, 1916, 1917.......-.--_- 13 | 1927| 7,626| 43| 293] 177,347 "1926 | 198, 900 
Norway, 1906, 1921, 1929......_____. 125 | 1920 | 2,650] 47] 2,659] 56,378 | Oct., 1929 4, 096 
inne 192 | 1919 | 17,303 | 36 | 0307 | aaa 1a3 | 1905 | 113,108 
den a Swis st] 95 | It (aco | Tas | san | “tae | loos | Sn 
Switzerland, 1909, 1910, 1919, 1924.._| 16 | 1927|13,987| 34] °469| 117,265 | Dec., 1928 5,613 
ie tame ed | el ed ed 
“ 9 FSG A mmm me Ce ee , 
YQQee ae, Su... 96 | 1921 | 12,017] 12] 8,011 1,001,444 |.......-..]--...---.. 
1 Estimated. 3 Average per year 


? Part-time work (casual and odd jobs) included. 
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Age Distribution of Industrial Workers in the United States. 
1923 and 1928 


T THE recent hearings in Washington concerning Federal aii t, 
old-age pensions the secretary of the employment relations eo m- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufacturers, speaking agu ing 
such aid, maintained that the charges frequently made of discrimina- 
tion in industry against older workers are either untrue or grossly 
exaggerated. To support this claim he presented figures show ing 
that the percentage of workers above 40, 50, and 60 is increasing, 311 
was higher at the end than at the beginning of a 5-year period studied, 
The figures, which are published in the March issue of American 
Industries, are based on a detailed analysis of 1,189,006 workers in 
1923 and of 2,632,822 in 1928, compiled by the ‘industrial relation: 
department of the association. No information is given as to the 
nature of the industries covered. 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS IN 1923 AND 12s 








| Percentage in specified | Percentage in specified 














| age group in— age group in 
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It will be observed that beginning with age 26 there was a higher 
percentage of all workers in each of the 12 higher age classes in 1428 
than in 1923, with the exception of the two age groupings 61-65 and 
81 and over. This becomes even more striking when we view tlie 
following statement: 


Per cent of all workers— 1923 1928 
Se a EAS SSS (ge mk a 31. 88 33. 74 
AE ERISA OES ak ct ag ee eR 14. 49 15. 03 
TREE ERs oo" Keri ohh enor le 4. 65 4. 92 
SPNOE PU i eR iin icin be pe wae mam < oe . 87 

ae oo ___——— 





Industrial Problems at Kyoto Conference of Institute of Pacific 
Relations 


| & DUSTRIAL problems were conspicuous among the subjects «) 


the agenda of the Third Biennial Conference of the Institute «| 
Pacific Relations, which was held at Kyoto, Guaber 29 to Novemb:r 


9, 1929. The topic, ‘‘The machine age as related to tradition:! 
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culture,’ appeared again and again on the program and several ses- 
sions were devoted to the discussion of industrialization. A résumé 
of these important meetings is given in the January, 1930, issue of 
Pacific Affairs (Honolulu), the official organ of the institute. 

The following four questions were asked in the syllabus for the round 
table on the machine age and traditional culture: 

1. In what respects and to what degree does the growth of industry and science 
inevitably lead to the decay of a traditional culture as regards, for example, 
architecture, manners, art? 

2. What, if any, fundamental changes does the machine age bring as regards, 
for example, the traditional social and ethical ideas? The conception of the fam- 
ilv, its size, the relationship between men and women, and marriage? Religion? 

'3. Considering all the circumstances, what ideal or ideals should be aimed at 
in respect of architecture, manners and art; social and ethical ideas; marriage 
and family; religion? 

4. What program shall we set before us for realizing these ideas and ideals? 

The views ran from one extreme to the other, one delegate declaring 
that ‘mankind has with the coming of science and the machine been 
freed from seasonal tyranny and has only just begun to sense the possi- 
bility of its age-old desire of culture and civilization,” while another 
delegate expressed the belief that the machine had set up a routine 
more demanding than that of the Middle Ages and less favorable to 
creative work. The prevailing attitude, as interpreted in one of the 
reports under review was: Let us use this tremendous machine power 
but let us realize its human dangers. 

During the sessions on industrialization some very problematic 
questions were asked: For example, How and to what extent do labor 
conditions and standards in one country affect such conditions and 
standards in another country? Is cheap labor actually cheap? If 
capital is allowed to invest in low-standard countries and exploit cheap 
labor there and compete with domestic products of what avail are 
tariff barriers or immigration restriction? What effect can inter- 
national agreements or the activities of organizations such as the 
International Labor Office have on the protection of labor and on 
improving standards and working conditions in recently industrialized 
countries? Round tables also » Rrsrrseon the seemingly unavoidable 
destruction of small industries, the decline of agriculture, the break-up 
of village organization, the possibilities of greater or less concentration 
of economic control and of greater or less equality in the distribution 
of wealth. 

Outstanding among the major topics on the program were: Food 
and population, extraterritoriality, and Manchuria. 





Forced Labor for Private Employers in Foreign Countries 


| & 1929 the International Labor Office published a report on forced 
labor in various countries for use in the consideration of this sub- 
ject at the twelfth session of the International Labor Conference.' 
According to that office, ‘‘the question is one which affects for the 
most part, though not exclusively, the working conditions of subject 





‘International Labor Office. Forced labor: Report and draft questionnaire. (Item III on agenda of 
twelfth session, International Labor Conference, Geneva, 1929, first discussion.) Geneva, 1929. 320 pp. 
Supplementary report. Geneva, 1929. 27 pp. 
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peoples who are under the administration of races alien to them. 
selves,’’ and thus the report deals almost entirely with the colonial 
possessions of the different countries. Information is presented sep. 
arately on forced labor for general public purposes, for local pu)ylic 
purposes, and for privateemployers. The chapter dealing with forced 
labor for private employers is summarized in this article. 

While the forcible recruiting of labor by the Government for private 
undertakings apparently is carried on in only two of the territories 
treated in the report, namely, in Guatemala and the Spanish colonies 
in the Gulf of Guinea, in some cases the working out of established 
systems appears to have resulted i in the actual recruiting of labor by 
Government officials, although it is not clear that compulsion was 
resorted to. In certain countries, however, the authorities are - 
bidden to intervene directly or indirectly in labor recruiting for privat 
purposes, as in Madagascar and the Portuguese colonies in tics a. 
In other instances, while the recruiting is not } en by the Government, 
the exaction of labor from natives by private individuals is permitted, 
as in the Dutch East Indies and French Equatorial Africa. Details 
of the practices prevailing in the different localities in the obtaining 
of labor for private employment are given below, the various terni- 
tories covered being arranged alphabetically under country of 
possession. 

Belgium (Belgian Congo) 


Tue principle of nonintervention by officials in the recruitment of 
labor, except for public works, was established by the Belgian Govern- 
ment in March, 1926. This, however, does not prohibit their giving 

“effective assistance by impressing upon the natives the desirability 
of labor, by explaining to them the advantages which they would 
gain by hiring themselves out to European undertakings, and by 
helping them to overcome their fear of becoming wage earners.’ 

The report of the consultative labor committee appointed by the 
Belgian Government in 1928 to study conditions in the Belgian 
Congo, from which the International Labor Office quotes, stated that 
“‘the influence of the Government is so great that even the most 
careful official may sometimes find it difficult to decide the precise 
moment at which the general propaganda which he carries on in 
the normal exercise of his duties becomes, despite his intentions, « 
moral pressure exercised in favor of a private undertaking or a group 
of undertakings. This leads to an equivocal situation, which can 
only be altered by removing from Government officials all responsi- 
bility with regard to the supply of labor for European undertakinss. 
It is clear that arrangements must be made whereby white employers 
and black workers enter into relations only as the result of direct 
negotiations with each other, but to seek to do this by a stroke of 
the pen would be to upset the economic organization of the colony 
in such a way that the natives whom it is desired to protect might 
be the first to suffer.” 

British Empire 


Tue Bnitish Empire has no legislation permitting the forcible 
recruiting of labor for private employers and is said to have empha- 
sized repeatedly that its policy is never, under any circumstances, to 
undertake ‘‘to provide compulsory labor for private profit in any 
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British dependency.”’ There are, however, certain legislative pro- 
visions concerning the treatment of vagrants in Southwest Africa 
and Kenya, and of juveniles not under parental control in Southern 
Rhodesia, which are reported to ‘“‘have been criticized as implying 
a greater or less degree of compulsion upon natives to engage them- 
selves to private employers.’”’ A vagrancy ordinance, under which 
convicted persons may be sentenced to labor, was also enacted in 
Northern Rhodesia in 1929. In India, while forced labor for private 
undertakings is prohibited, it still exists to some extent as a holdover 
from ancient times, although, according to the International Labor 
Office, it appears to be diminishing. In many parts of India, labor 
dues are exacted by landholders from tenants and agricultural 
laborers, but in the majority of cases the duties are said to carry 
corresponding rights such as the right to free grazing on the land- 
holder’s ground, woed and thatching grass for house construction or 
repair, and free occupation of the land on which the house stands. 


Kenya 


Vagrancy.—Persons asking for alms, those wandering about and 
unable to show visible and sufficient means of subsistence, or those 
lodging in any veranda, shed, cart, etc., without permission of the 
owner, and not having any visible means of subsistence, are regarded 
as vagrants in Kenya, under an ordinance of 1921. When such 
persons, on being brought before a magistrate, are convicted of 
vagrancy they may be ordered to find work within a specified time 
and to report to the magistrate at a later date. If they fail to find 
work or to report, they may be returned to the areas reserved for 
their respective tribes, and if they afterwards leave without per- 
mission they may be sentenced to imprisonment for not more than 
six months. 

Northern Rhodesia 


Vagrancy.—The vagrancy ordinance passed in Northern Rhodesia 
in 1929 holds as a vagrant any person wandering about and unable 
to show visible and sufficient means of support, one who lodges in 
any building or vehicle without permission of the owner and without 
visible means of subsistence, or one who professes to tell fortunes 
or who otherwise deceives any other person. The magistrate may 
order a person convicted of vagrancy to find work within a specified 
time, may order him detained in a house of detention, or may return 
him to his village. Any person detained in a house of detention may 
be put to work, refusal to perform the duties assigned being punish- 
able by imprisonment for not over one month. Superintendents of 
detention houses must try to find suitable employment for vagrants 
in their charge. A vagrant who refuses or neglects to avail himself 
of this employment is liable to imprisonment for not more than 
three tinathe. 

Southern Rhodesia 


Employment of juveniles —The native juveniles employment act of | 
1926 provided that should a juvenile under the age of 14 (changed 
to 10 years by Government instructions of January 18, 1928) be 
without proper employment or a parent or guardian able and willing 
to take charge of him, the native commissioner might contract him, 
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for a period of service not to exceed six months, to any fit and proper 
person who was willing to engage him. 

According to the report, the Government of Southern Rhodesia |}; \s 
pointed out that the act was not intended to serve the purpose «{ 
recruiting or of meeting private demands for labor. Apparently ti,c 
powers of the act have seldom if ever been invoked, but “the prov is- 
ion is necessary to protect, in rare but possible cases, the juvenile fro i 
evil courses.” 

Southwest Africa 


Vagrancy.—A person found wandering about and without visil)le 
or sufficient lawful means of support, and being unable to give » 
satisfactory account of himself, may be charged with being an i\\c 
and disorderly person, and, on conviction, may be sentenced to « 
maximum of three months’ imprisonment. Any person found 
wandering over any farm or loitering in or near any inclosed place is 
liable to the same charge, and on conviction for a first offense may |) 
fined a sum “‘not exceeding £2 [$9.73], with the alternative of iin- 
prisonment for not more than one month, or imprisonment for 101 
more than three months.” 

However, it is the duty of the magistrate, in the case of a first 
offense, in lieu of other penalties, to sentence such a person to a teri 
of service on the public works of the mandated territory or to e1i- 
ployment under any municipality or under any private person, other 
than the magistrate himself or the person at whose instance the prose- 
cution was instituted. The term of this forced labor may not exces 
the term for which the offender was liable for imprisonment (three 
months) and such wage rate shall be paid as the magistrate considers 
fair and reasonable. The court may detain the convicted person {1 
a period not to exceed 14 days while employment is being found {1 
him. If he escapes, or attempts to escape, or is guilty of any othe: 
offense under the master and servant laws he may be imprisoned {1 
a period not to exceed six months. 


yt a Ra 


France 


Tue laws governing French territory do not ‘‘generally permi: 
Government recruiting of forced labor for private undertakings,” an‘. 
according to the International Labor Office, apparently the isolat««! 
cases in which forced labor for the benefit of private persons is mc! 
with ‘‘must therefore be regarded as survivals or illegal exceptions. ’ 
Certain information regarding labor conditions in French possession-. 
taken from the report of the above office, is given below. 


French Cameroons 


Although the administrative authorities of the French Cameroon- 
are prohibited from taking part in the recruitment of workers or porte:- 
for any private enterprise, they may supervise the carrying out «| 
the conditions agreed upon by the persons recruiting the labo: 
Before a private individual may recruit labor for an undertaking 1: 
a subdivision other than that in which the work is to be carried ©) 
he must obtain the consent of the commissioner of the Republic. 
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French Equatorial Africa 
All labor contracts for periods exceeding three months must be in 


) writing and be approved by the administrative authority. 


Labor on concesstons.—Under an organic decree of March 28, 1899, 
nearly half of the French Congo was allocated, in the form of 30- 


> year concessions, to 38 companies which were, it is said, accorded 
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extensive privileges. The Government did not formally concede to 
these companies the right to force natives to work, but the companies 
seem to have assumed the right to ‘‘impose on the natives a system 
closely resembling forced labor,” in which the natives ‘‘are forced to 
harvest for the company a specified quantity of rubber, the price of 
which is fixed by the company itself.” Opposition to this system 
developed, and press campaigns were carried on insisting on ‘a 
return to the ordinary lawful practice of free cultivation and trading 
in French Equatorial Africa.” 

All of the big concessions were to expire in 1929, and the French 
Minister of the Colonies stated in the Chamber of Deputies on 
November 23, 1927, that none of them would be renewed or extended 


4 


on the conditions on which they were originally granted. 
French Togoland 


In order to prevent any attempt to interiere with freedom of labor 
contract in French Togoland, a decree of December 29, 1922, provides 
that ‘‘persons who enter into fictitious contracts with natives shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a period of from 6 days to 2 months 
and with a fine of 16 to 200 francs, and, in case of a repetition of the 
offense, with imprisonment for a period of from 2 months to a year and 
with a fine of 500 to 1,000 franes.”’ 


French West Africa 


Under the system of voluntary recruitment of labor established in 
French West Africa by legislation of October 22, 1925, the recruiting 
of labor is conducted in numerous districts through the intermedia 
of the headman. The International Labor Office states that it is 
probable that this method “involves a certain degree of constraint”’ 
and that “‘it even appears that in some cases the administration has 
directly requisitioned workers for private employment.” 


Madagascar 


The administration of Madagascar is not permitted to intervene 
directly or indirectly in the recruitment of labor for private employers, 
although a circular issued by the governor siaiaeal oan December 10, 
1910, according to the International Labor Office, stated that, with- 
out departing from absolute neutrality, the local authorities might 
be informed of the labor requirements of employers and might make 
them known in the chief towns. 

In accordance with a decree of August 28, 1921, persons convicted 
of vagrancy are subject to imprisonment for from three months to 
one year, vagrants being (1) persons unable to furnish evidence of 
regular means of subsistence, unless physically unfit for work, and 


(2) those without a habitual domicile, ‘according to the nature of | 


their occupation.” 
[1015] 
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New Caledonia 


“Natives of the Loyalty Islands and of New Caledonia may bp 
placed as far as possible at the disposal of settlers in the interior ex. 
clusively for employment in the harvesting of coffee, cotton, or any 
other crop of a similar nature and on the collection of niaouli leaves,” 
through an order of the governor dated January 4, 1917. The Inter. 
national Labor Office states that under this system the administra. 
tion supplies the settlers with the workers required. No informatioy 
is given on the method of recruiting. The employers send to Noumea 
for the workers collected by the administration and return them there 
when their employment is ended. A recruited worker is entitled to 
wages of 12 francs (47 cents) a month and daily rations. 


New Hebrides (Anglo-French Condominium) 


The recruitment of native workers in Pacific territories has in the 
past been accompanied by frequent abuses, according to the report, 
which states that although conditions have greatly improved “there 
is some evidence to show that the methods of recruitment do not 
always respect the liberty of the native.’”’ Certain writers have indi- 
cated that in the Anglo-French Condominium of the New Hebrides 
in 1914 and even later ‘‘kidnaping under the guise of recruitment 
of indentured labor was still carried on.’’ 


Syria 


The International Labor Office states that reports of the mandatory 
power to the council of the League of Nations seem to show that 
various forms of forced labor for private employers exist in Syria. 
According to the report for 1925, the Syrian or Lebanon peasants 
work for the large landowners on the share-tenant system and the 
owners make certain of their labor by lending them money. To in- 
crease their hold vpon the peasants the owners are said often to act 
as middlemen for the collection of Government taxes, which they 
recover from the tenants. The Government is reported to be 
endeavoring to abolish this form of servitude by reductions in taxes 
and a general revision of the system of land tenure. 


Tunis 


An indirect form of forced labor is found in the districts of large- 
scale culture in the northern part of Tunis, where it is said to be the 
custom for employers to advance money to agricultural day laborers 
conditioned on their undertaking to work for a certain period at a 
specified wage. These advances are made before a district notary, 
and under a decree of the Government of the protectorate of March 
27, 1920, failure to furnish the labor agreed upon is punishable by 
imprisonment for from 15 days to 6 months and a fine varying from 
the amount of the sum advanced to the worker to 1,000 francs 
($39.20). The report states that there has been much public criti- 
cism of this decree, and while it does not appear actually to have 
been applied to any extent, ‘‘it has not on the other hand been re- 
pealed.” Workers in industrial and commercial undertakings coe 
under the common law and are not subject to any restrictive measures 
regarding advances made by employers. 
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Guatemala 


In REGARD to forced labor in Guatemala the International Labor 
Office quotes the following statement from an official publication: 
“Tf there is any difficulty in recruiting labor for picking, the Guate- 
malan officials force the laborer under threat of conscription in the 
army, or even imprisonment. So the planters have little to worry 
about in regard to labor supply.”’ 


Italy 


In THE Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, Tripoli, and Cyre- 
naica natives can not be compelled to work for private employers. 
In Eritrea, according to the International Labor Office, the authori- 
ties intervene in recruiting workers for private employers only in 
cases where the employers in question are carrying out Government 
contracts, the object of this intervention being to prevent the min- 
gling of workers of different races or religions and thus to safeguard 
order and discipline among them. 


Liberia 


THE constitution of Liberia declares that ‘there shall be no slavery 
within this Republic. Nor shall any citizen of this Republic, or any 
person resident therein, deal in slaves, either within or without this 
Republic directly or indirectly,’’ but the International Labor Office 
states that ‘‘there appears to be no specific enactment prohibiting the 
pledging of human beings.’”’ Thus, a native may place himself or 
members of his family in pawn to another person as security for a 
loan, except that regulations passed in 1923 forbade the pawning of 
Liberians to foreign subjects and also forbade the pawning of any 
person without his or her consent. 

A practice which is ‘‘liable to certain abuses”’ is that of the chiefs 
and other aboriginal natives of giving out their children for adoption 
into American-Liberian families in order that they may receive edu- 
cation. These children perform domestic service and manual labor 
for which the fathers sometimes receive money, although “there is 
generally no money transaction.”’ 

— of 1921 and 1923 require chiefs to furnish carriers to 
travelers in return for payment, and chiefs who refuse to do so are 
liable to a fine. The carriers go only from village to village and must 
be paid 1s. (24.3 cents) per day. 

7 is reported that chiefs pay their taxes in the forced labor of their 
subjects. 

Fears have been expressed in many quarters, according to the 
International Labor Office, that the system being used in obtaining 
labor for the Firestone Plantation Co. in Liberia “is in practice 
one of forced labor. This seems a possible danger not only because 
chiefs are already accustomed to levy forced labor for work on roads, 
but also in view of the fact that it is estimated that the scheme will. 
necessitate the employment of 300,000 to 350,000 native laborers, 
while the total population of the country is reported to be only one 
and a half millions.” 
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The agreement entered into between the Liberian Government a) | 
the Firestone company provided that the Government should gi): 
‘reasonable cooperation in securing sufficient labor for efficie: 
operation of the plantation,” and the company was not to impo: : 
unskilled foreign labor unless the supply of Liberian labor w;, < 
insufficient pm then only with the consent of the Liberian Gover:- 
ment. A labor bureau under a special commissioner was created j)) 
1926, which undertook to furnish an annual quota of 10,000 worke:. 
for the company. ‘‘The bureau requisitions a fixed number fro): 
each local administrator, who in his turn calls upon each chief ‘0 
furnish a certain number. The company pays 1 cent to the labi: 
bureau and 1 cent to the chief in respect of each day worked })\ 
each man recruited. It is thus clearly to the interest of the chic'. 


to send in recruits.” 
Netherlands (Dutch East Indies) 


THE conditions under which the Dutch East Indies Co. sold certain 
large estates included the right of the purchasers to exact con- 
pulsory labor, and the International Labor Office states that ‘: 
certain amount of compulsory labor for private persons still exist- 
in the Dutch East Indies.’”’ The total area of the estates on which 
such labor could be exacted in 1928 is reported as having been 4,{)4\ 
square kilometers. 

All male natives between the ages of 16 and 50 years residing «1 
private estates are liable to compulsory labor, except those who av 
infirm and disabled, those who are exempt from this work in accori- 
ance with recognized local custom, and sick persons or those wh 
are able to prove that they have a valid reason for exemption. The 
types of service for which workers may be requisitioned are: Th 
maintenance of roads and bridges in cases in which this maintenance 
is incumbent upon the owner; duty as day and night watchman: 
and other private purposes of the landowner. 

The landowner may exact a maximum of 52 days or nights «| 
work per year, or one day or one night per week ‘‘in such manner 
that the native has six whole days per week at his disposal for hi-< 
own work, unless he has made a special agreement to the contrary 
with the owner of the estate.”’ The working day or night consist- 
of a period of not more than 12 hours, including breaks for res! 
and the time taken for the journey to and from the place of work. 
The distance to the place of work may not exceed 2% hours on foo', 
and the landowner must provide the worker with sufficient ration- 
or make a money payment equivalent in value to the rations. 

The laborers can not be required to use their own carts or dra!' 
animals, but may be asked to bring their own implements if the, 
possess any. . 

The requisitioned worker may furnish a substitute, and commut:- 
tion is permissible, the rate of commutation being equal to the 
wage of a day worker, from which a deduction is made equivalen' 
to the value of the food which the landowner must furnish to th: 
worker. 

A native who does not perform the compulsory labor can be prose- 
cuted only at the instance of the landowner. The penalty 1s im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding three days or a fine not exceed. 
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ing 1 florin (40.2 cents) for each day or night during which he has 
failed, without sufficient reason, to perform this labor. If the 
native undertakes to perform his labor dues within a period fixed 
hy the magistrate, prosecution proceedings may be suspended, in 
which case the magistrate may also fix the number of days or nights 
ty be worked, which, however, can not be more than double the 
number of days or nights which would have been performed or- 
dinarily. 

Skilled workers can not be called upon in connection with this 
compulsory labor except in the capacity of watchmen. 

Any employer who violates the regulations by willfully requisi- 
tioning labor which is not leviable is punishable with imprisonment 
for a period not to exceed one year or with a fine not exceeding 
3 000 florins ($1,206). | 

According to the International Labor Office, the Government, 
assisted by certain municipalities (Batavia, Suvabaya, etc.), has 
been ‘“‘endeavoring for many years to abolish compulsory labor for 
private employers by repurchasing or expropriating the estates.”’ 

Information supplied to that office by the Government of the 
Dutch East Indies showed that there were 208,808 persons liable 
to compulsory labor dues on the private estates. Of that number, 
174,968 commuted the dues by payment. All of the labor per- 
formed, except that of 6,672 persons who did it for the private 
benefit of the landowner, was for such public purposes as the main- 
tenance of roads and bridges on the estates. 


Peru 


A Law of October 6, 1916, concerning minimum wages for Indians, 
prohibited compelling the Indians to work in agricultural, cattle- 
raising, or industrial undertakings against their will. It also pro- 
vided that Indians who were working on farms, plantations, etc., 
without pay, when the law went into effect were at liberty to leave 
with their families and could not be detained because of debts owed 
to their employers. 

Statements in the Peruvian press, according to the International 
Labor Office, have alleged that the compulsory road labor service act 
has resulted in the unremunerated compulsory employment of Indians 
not only on public projects as set forth in the act, but also on roads on 
private estates, which they are told are intended for public highways. 
This employment, it was said, was greatly increasing the time which 
the law prescribed should be devoted to road work by the Indians. 


Portugal (African Colonies) 


Unprr the terms of a decree of December 6, 1928, all forms of 
activities which might be construed as the forcible recruiting of labor 
for private purposes are prohibited in the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa. Action taken by the authorities to compel natives to per- 
form work for which they have voluntarily entered into a contract is . 
not deemed to be the imposition of forced labor, nor is “advice and 
other benevolent persuasive measures employed with natives to in- 
duce them voluntarily to find work either on their own account or in. 
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the employment of a private person.’”’ Practices which might cvn- 
stitute 2 compulsion of labor are also forbidden. 

The penalty for violation of this law by officials is temporary 
retirement for not more than one year or dismissal, the same riile 
applying to officials who direct their subordinates to act in a Way 
which obviously constitutes the imposition of forced labor. If the 
offense is accompanied by violence, an additional penalty is fixed 
in accordance with the Portuguese penal code. Officials are also 
prohibited from recruiting voluntary labor for private emplovers, 
violation of this rule being punishable by suspension from oflice 
and loss of salary for not over 180 days or temporary retirement not 
exceeding one year. Any private individual who does anything 
which constitutes the imposition of forced labor is punishable by a 
fine of not less than 1,000 escudos ($45) nor more than 10,000 escudos 
($450), or imprisonment for not more than one year, unless the 
offense entails a heavier penalty under the penal code. 

Notwithstanding that the code forbids Government officials to do 
anything which might be regarded as directly or indirectly exacting 
labor from the natives for private employers, the International Labor 
Office points out that natives who are employed from day to day, and 
who are paid only the minimum rates, must work 100 days in order to 
be able to pay the native tax fixed by the code, and thst this consti- 
tutes an indirect means of compulsion. 

The International Labor Office states that the situation in regard 
to the Portuguese colonies in Asia and Oceania is not clear, since the 
new code applies only to the African colonies. 


Spain (Territories in the Gulf of Guinea) 


ALL natives domiciled in Fernando Po who have no known prope'ty, 
profession, or occupation are liable to compulsory labor, which may 
be performed in private employment, according to regulations of 
August 6, 1906. 

One of the duties of the colonial ‘‘Curaduria”’ in the territories of the 
Gulf of Guinea, as given in these regulations, ‘‘is to civilize the natives 

@by inducing them to work,” and the ‘“‘department is required to 
assist the Government of the colony, as well as farmers, industrial, 
commercial, and other private employers, in obtaining native workers 
and servants.”’ The authorities directly recruit natives in the Bata 
and Elobey districts for employment in Fernando Po in the service of 
private employers. When the recruited workers arrive in Fernando 
Po the police escort them to the colonial curator, who distributes thei 
among the empleyers who have applied for labor. The authoritics 
are also authorized to recruit native families from the Spanish cont!- 
nental possessions in the Gulf of Guinea, the members of a family to be 
placed with a single employer ‘‘who must undertake not to separate 
them.” Children under 10 years of age and their mothers may not 
be required to do heavy work. If the conduct of the various membe?s 
of the family has been satisfactory, at the end of the period of service 
the head of the family is entitled to apply for a concession of two 
hectares (5 acres) of land. 

The Bubis (aborigines) of Fernando Po were formerly exempt from 
the compulsory labor regulation, but a decree of July 9, 1926, provides 
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that those Bubis whose lands do not exceed 5 hectares (12% acres) in 
area, and who do not work for private employers, may be recruited 
by the authorities during the three months of the year in which 
important agricultural work is to be done. They can not be compelled 
to work on Saturdays or Sundays. Their wages are 2 pesetas per 
day. Because of the poor physique of the aborigines, and the fact 
that they are not accustomed to labor, they may be used only for the 
lightest work. The stated purpose of the decree is ‘‘to raise the 
Bubis through labor.’ 





—_woov 
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Importation of Foreign Workers into Germany in 1929 


N SPITE of the considerable amount of unemployment existing 
in Germany for a long period, it is interesting to note that there 
is a constant importation of foreign workers going on. The figures are 
given in the report of the German Central Labor Office (Deutsche 
Arbeiterzentrale), a semipublic organization, which issues ‘‘legiti- 
mation” cards (Legitimationskarte) to the foreign workers imported 
into Germany. These cards give these workers a legal status in 
Germany during the term of contract and also for a longer period. 
In case a foreign worker has carried out his contract obligations, the 
Central Labor Office gives him a so-called ‘freeing card ”’ (Befreiungs- 
schein) for a return to his home country, and also a pass (Grenzlau- 
ferkarte) enabling him to cross the boundary in a certain district. 
According to a report of the Central Labor Office on its activities 
during 1929 the following numbers of cards were issued to foreign 
workers: ? 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN WORKERS TO WHOM WORKING CARDS WERE ISSUED IN 
GERMANY IN 1929 























sae Legitima- Freeing | Boundary 
Industry tion cards cards passes 
a I oo Sk ec ee te a 10, 090 81, 083 4, 343 
For agriculture____...___- on ee | 115, 298 25, 559 329 
a et uc un eel musa 4, 672 
Cards issued to German-speaking workers_-__.__.._.......-..------- | 15, 937 49, 213 1, 027 








Improved Inspection for English Factories 


‘coe £inglish Home Secretary announces ? that in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee which has been investigating 
the strength and organization of the factory inspectorate, the Govern- 
ment has decided upon the following changes: 

1. Increase in the general inspection staff. 


2. Amalgamation of the men’s and women’s staffs. 
3. Strengthening of the technical branches. 


The proposed increases are to be spread over a period of five years. 
The general inspection staff is to be raised from 180 to 243, the 
medical staff from 5 to 8, the electrical staff from 5 to 12, and the 





! Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 22, 1930, p. 123. 
* Manchester (England) Guardian, Mar. 6, 1930, p. 12. 
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engineering staff from 6 to 10. The abolition of separate staffs «| 
male and female inspectors brings about several changes. 


As a result of the amalgamation of the men’s and women’s staffs the m. 
and women inspectors will be recruited by the same examination, will be treat, | 
as one establishment with a single seniority list, and will, generally speaki:.. 
perform the same duties. No fixed rule will be laid down as to the proportic. . 
in which men and women will be recruited for the inspectorate, but the co:,,- 
mittee recommend that an establishment consisting of 70 per cent men :: | 
30 per cent women, with an adequate distribution of both men and wom: 
inspectors in the different grades, should be aimed at as corresponding to 1}: 
needs of the department, and the Government accept this in principle. 





Scientific Management in the English Shipbuilding Industry 


HE Economist (London) reports in its issue for March 8, 1930, 
the formation of a company, National Shipbuilders’ Securit, 
(Ltd.), the objects of which are thus stated in its prospectus: 

1. To assist the shipbuilding industry by the purchase of redundant and: 
obsolete shipyards, the dismantling and disposal of their contents, and the resa\-- 
of their sites under restrictions against further use for shipbuilding. 

2. To enter into contracts with shipbuilders and others for the payment to. 
the company of any sum or sums of money for the advancement of the purpose. 
of the company. 

3. To purchase, take on lease, or otherwise acquire shipyards, workshops, 
docks (graving or otherwise), factories, wharves, or any other conveniences f«r 
the building, repairing, or docking of ships or vessels of any kind, and to sell, 
dispose of, or deal with and turn to account the same in such manner as m:\ 
be thought fit. 


This action is due to a recognition of the fact that the Nation’: 
shipbuilding facilities, greatly enlarged during the war, are much i: 
excess of any demand likely to be made upon them. Thus, in 192%. 
though it was relatively a good year, the output having reached the 
average annual output for the period 1909-1913, only 55 per cent of the 
available berths were in use. Keeping up this excess capacity involves 
the cost of maintaining the plants, the uneconomic spreading of work 
over a large number of semiemployed yards, and the maintenance o! 
unnecessarily large managerial staffs, all costs which can be materially 
reduced under the present plan. 

A weak point in the plan, as the Economist points out, is the fact 
that the company has no power of control over the weaker concerns, 
who may refuse to sell their plants except at wholly uneconomic 
prices, or May even insist upon maintaining their present precarious 
existence. As the purchase price of the yards which consent to their 
own elimination will have to be made up by more economical and 
efficient management as well as by the reduction of overhead involved 
in working more nearly at full capacity, the scheme is held to have 
‘distinct possibilities’’ for the improvement of the industry. 





Native Labor, Trade-Unions and Apprenticeship in South Africa 


N THREE of the four Provinces of South Africa—Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State—pass-bearing natives do 
not come under the definition of ‘‘employee,” and consequently, 
no matter in what occupation they may be engaged, they can not 
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claim the privileges given by the industrial conciliation act of 1924, 
which provides for the registration of trade-unions and the establish- 
ment of boards of conciliation to deal with disputes between employers 
aud employees. Nevertheless, according to the Social and Industrial 
Review of the Union of South Africa, March 5, 1930, there has been 
considerable organization of native workers. In the Transvaal and 
Natal very few of the registered unions have opened their ranks to 
natives, but in Cape Colony, where they are not required to carry 
passes, and consequently are not excluded from the benefits of the 
act, trade-unions composed mainly of natives have been registered, 
and there have been signs of considerable activity in the organization 
of the colored section of the community, both separately and in con- 
junction with many of the trade-unions which are members of the 
Cape Federation of Labor Unions. 

The Social and Industrial Review presents the following table, 
showing the proportion of colored members in the skilled trades in 
which apprenticeship committees exist, together with the length of 
the period of apprenticeship: 


COLORED MEMBERSHIP AND LENGTH OF APPRENTICESHIP IN SPECIFIED TRADES 
IN CAPE COLONY 








| 
Percentage 
(estimated) Length of 
Trade colored work-| apprentice- _ 
, ers form of | ship period | 
total mem- (years) | 
bership 
| * 
aaa ee . Sob ate eke Sele 5 
Ce ee Sa 30 | 
a 5 AR a a RE ES tees 60 5 
oS  * Cte Duk. Se peauae nem 5 | 
Bricklayers_______- ie __ I eee 
Carpenters... .____- Ey eee Set at SE Sa 
GSES pice ieee __ oe ere 
II oe tnd ya _ oh SRE 
RIE SR ae aes Joes 90 3-5 











There are also two registered unions which are essentially colored— 
dock workers and laundry workers. 


Apprenticeship in Skilled Trades 


Tue following table shows the number of apprentices, colored and 
white, enrolled in these same trades, attending the Cape Technical 
College for three successive years: 


NUMBER OF APPRENTICES IN SPECIFIED TRADES 








} 




















1926 | 1927 | 1928 
Trade - : at 7 —| 
White | Colored | White | Colored | White | Colored 
/ Be aes eae. | 
mQU ig ct Bos 293 3 390 10 559 15 
Pro pme cia bdbidactockievsccsececses 84 3 92 10 103 12 
Bul ides da te ckstinica bodancescanica 214 18 282 56 404 72 
PEt ica ieee onon ce canes 143 207 235 231 215 295 
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It will be noticed that while, in general, the number of white appven. 
tices materially exceeds that of the colored, the latter are increas sing, 
and that in furniture making they outnumber the whites. 


Organization of Indians 


THE enrollment of Indians into trade-unions in Natal, the Transvaal, and j arts 
of the Cape has made considerable progress since the Capetown agreement! wag 
entered into between the union and the Government of India; under the agree. 
ment Indians were to benefit in the same way as other races from the ie 
industrial measures on the statute book. * * * 

Although the Indians have adopted the principle of one union for all races 
where possible, and although effect has been given to this principle in the printing 
and liquor and catering industries in Natal, the attempt to bring about similar 
lines of organization on the Witwatersrand in the catering trade has not succeeded. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





e- Effect of Legislative Restrictions on Employment of Women in 
is England 


MONG those of the English who are interested in the welfare of 
5 working women there has been considerable difference of opinion 
. as to the effect of special legislation restricting their employment 
under certain conditions, one group strongly advocating it as a neces- 
sary protection, while the other as strongly opposes it on the ground 
that 1t limits the opportunities of the woman workers and tends to 
force them into the least skilled and worst paid jobs. As a contribu- 
tion to the discussion, the Home Office has recently issued a memoran- 
dum on the distribution of women in industry.' 

The memorandum gives statistics as to the actual number of men 
and women engaged in industry, together with information as to the 
processes in which women have been engaged at various stages in the 
development of industry, and information as to the causes which 
have determined the employment or nonemployment of women in 
particular industries or processes. It is shown that .while the per- 
centage of women in both textile and nontextile factories increased 
greatly between 1890 and 1928, the increase was much greater in the 
nontextile group, which includes many new industries, than in the 
textile group, where they were well established as factory workers 
long before 1890. There are very few cases, it is pointed out, in 
which women, once having entered an industry, have lost ground. 
Where they have, the causes have almost always been changes in 
organization, in process, in raw material, or in public demand. ‘‘In 
a few cases, the reduction appears to have been due to trade-union 
action, as in the great decline in the employment of women composi- 
tors in Scotland.”’ 

A special part deals with the effect of statutory restrictions on the 
employment of women in industry. The general conclusion reached is 
that the influence of such restrictions has been small. 

Except in a few isolated cases (mentioned in the memorandum), there is little 
evidence that they have handicapped women in the past or are handicapping them 
in the present. On the contrary, the employment of women during the period 
under review has been steadily progressing. Cases where men are sometimes 
employed at night on work that is done by women during the day, or in which 
women have been displaced by men because they can not be employed in a night 
shift, are rare; and, in view of the strong opinion that exists generally against 
the employment of women at night, it is very doubtful whether women would be 
employed even if the prohibition were removed. Though in the national emerg- 
ency created by the war, when night work on a great scale became a necessity, 
restrictions on the employment of women at night were relaxed, and women were 
employed in a number of industries on the night shift, the opinion of employers 


generally, so far as it has been expressed to the factory inspectors, would appear. 
to be very unfavorable to the employment of women at night under normal 





‘Great Britain. Home Office. A study of the factors which have operated in the past and those 
which are operating now to determine the distribution of women inindustry. London, 1930. (Cmd. 3508.) 
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conditions. Moreover, generally speaking, the processes in which a night sift 
is common are processes in which, on account of the nature of the work, )\,« 
would in any case be employed, e. g., blast furnaces, manufacture of iron 3); 
steel, heavy chemical trade, glass works, paper mills, gas and electricity w. |. 
The only complaint that has reached the home office in recent years has |, 
that the prohibition of night employment has prevented women who have |). 
trained as electricians from taking charge of some small country stations. 


The restrictions which prevent women from engaging in |:a( 
processes involving danger to health are discussed at some len ‘)). 
and the conclusion is reached that ‘‘there is little evidence that {)\ 
restrictions have prevented any appreciable number of women {)01 
obtaining employment who might otherwise have been employe.” 
In general, it is held, the distribution of men and women in industry 
is determined, except in a few isolated cases, by factors quite inde- 
pendent of the legal restrictions on women’s employment. 

In the earlier stages of industry, the distribution of men and women in indiisiry 
was largely determined by tradition, aptitude, and physical strength, and j) 
particular cases by the shortage or otherwise of male labor. As industry dvycl- 
oped, distribution constantly tended to be modified by changes in the nature of 
the work brought about by the introduction of new types of machinery and je 
processes. In the more recent developments of industry, the constant incresse 
of light repetition work has greatly enlarged the field for the employment of 
women. 


The work done by women during the war, it is held, showed that 
they had no inherent incapacity for acquiring skill; the marke 
tendency for their being massed in the unskilled processes must be 
accounted for on other grounds, and the chief of these is probably thie 
attitude they take toward their work. For the most part they 
expect to leave industry upon marriage, and therefore they do 10! 
care to spend much time upon a course of training. What they wish 
is a temporary career that enables them to earn a living between 
school and factory. 

For this reason they tend to seek the easily learned repetition work and «ar 
apt to lack the enterprise and ambition which would make such work seem irk- 
some. The increasing specialization of processes and the substitution of « 


machine operation for craftsmanship or skill acquired by training have facilit«'«« 
this tendency. . 
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CHILD LABOR 





Compensation Status of Illegally Employed Minors in 
Pennsylvania 


HE December, 1929, issue of Labor and Industry, the monthly 
T ction of the Department of Labor and Industry of Penn- 
sylvania, includes an article by Beatrice McConnell, assistant director 
of the State bureau of women and children, regarding the exclusion’ of 
illegally employed minors from workmen’s compensation benefits. 
Reference is made to the decision of the State supreme court (268, 
Pennsylvania 504), evidently intended to protect the minor by leav- 
ing the case open for a civil suit, with a possibility of greater com- 
pensation, but seemingly having an entirely different result in actual 
yractice. 
' The 1928 experience of the bureau follows: 

‘‘In 1928 there were 4,760 accidents to minors under 18 years of 
age reported to the department of labor and industry. The bureau 
of women and children reviewed 3,808! of these accident reports, 
referring to the bureau of inspection for special investigation all cases 
in which illegal employment wasindicated. During the year 297 acci- 
dent cases were turned over to the bureau of inspection for investiga- 
tion and in 156, or 53 per cent, of the cases investigated some type of 
illegal employment was found. 

‘Forty-four of the one hundred and fifty-six cases were noncom- 
pensable; that is, they were cases where the loss of time caused by the 
accident did not exceed seven days. In the remaining 112 cases the 
loss of time exceeded seven days and had the employment been legal 
would have come automatically under the workmen’s compensation 
act. The compensation status of these 112 cases is as follows: 
Compensation paid, 95; compensation refused, 17; total, 112. 

“Tt will be seen that in the majority of the illegal employment cases 
not only did the insurance companies accept the liability for compen- 
sation, although they were not legally required to doso, but the injured 
minors accepted the compensation when offered even though they had 
the right to bring suit against the employer for a possible larger 
amount. Innot1 of the 17 cases where compensation was refused was 
an agreement offered by the insurance company and refused by the 
minor. The number of refused compensation cases was slightly 
larger in 1928 than in the preceding year. In 1927, 9 per cent of the 
illegally employed minors injured in industrial accidents were refused 
compensation, while in 1928, 11 per cent were refused. There seemed 
to be no relation between the type of violation of the child labor law 
or of the extent of disability and the refusal of compensation. Com- 
pensation was paid in cases where the type of violation was exactly . 
the same as in others where the compensation was refused. Compen- 





1 Accidents ence | in mines are not included, as they are investigated by the department of mines and 
not by the department of labor and industry. 
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sation was paid also in cases where the disability was as great or greater 
than in those where compensation was refused. 

‘The injured minors figuring in refused compensation cases were ali 
boys and ranged in age from 11 to 17 years. 

‘The refused compensation cases included one fatal accident. and 
six in which the minor sustained an amputation of some member of 
his body. One boy lost his arm at the elbow, and five sustained «1)- 
putations of one or more fingers.” 


Nature of Settlement of Refused Compensation Cases 


“THE evident intent of the court decision, previously referred to, 
to provide a greater recompense for the illegally employed minor 
injured in the course of his duties and to place an added penalty on 
the employer who employed the minor in violation of the law, has not 
been realized. Not a single civil suit was brought against the em- 
ployer in any of these 17 cases in which compensation was refused. 
In only two instances did the injured minor receive more than he would 
have received under workmen’s compensation, and those cases were 
ones where the disability was temporary and the amount of money 
involved was very small. In five cases no redress whatever has been 
received by the injured minor. The 17 refused cases are listed below 
according to the nature of settlement made.”’ 


beh yall asia 


LENG LI PETRELLI EE ENTE SER 


<A taon i eT SE Leet PET Rae TELS ee Es en Ra NS eee aT 
£1 aS plete ee Ltd ae estas oa oa aban Tala . at tn * : , 
Pate ne Se Seer mK Ps bey Ses AAS SH loo i Re Re th ry ati. ; de 


Nature of settlement made: Number 
More than under workmen’s compensation______________________-- 2 
Approximately the same as under workmen’s compensation__________- A 
Less than under workmen’s compensation_______________________- | 
Ce tele wh Sau wala dnimo ea me oe < bs ee 2 
Tee ee has miata Aietok wan een on 
ns SE a a a RR EE ER Sg ETN lps 5 
I a a ee a i ic i aia al 2 


After presenting individual histories of the 17 refused cases, thie 
following conclusions are given: 

‘‘The present compensation status of illegally employed minors i- 
far from satisfactory. Their exclusion from workmen’s compensation 
benefits apparently has brought them no advantage, and certainly in 
some instances has brought great hardships. The theory that the 
exclusion of illegally nin ee minors from compensation would tend 
to encourage civil suits in which the injured minor might receive 
amounts larger than would be available under the compensation law 
has not been realized in practice. If the illegally employed minor 
is to receive justice, and if the careless and unscrupulous employer |: 
to be deterred from similar violations of the law, it is evident that 
some remedial legislation should be enacted. Such action does not 
lack precedent. Seven States already have legislation which has «s 
its object the redress of illegally employed minors injured in the course 
of their employment. * * * If Pennsylvania is to meet her 
obligations to her youthful workers some amendment to the work- 
men’s compensation law should be enacted which will provide redress 
for injuries received by illegally employed minors, and which will act 
as a deterrent to employers against future violations of the law.”’ 
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International Typographical Union Mortality, 1929 


By Freperick L. Horrman, ConsuLtTinG Statistician, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


N CONTINUATION of the annual reports on the mortality expe- 

rience of the International Typographical Union the following 
statistics for the year 1929 are presented.’ 

Table 1, following, gives the membership from 1912 to 1929 and 
the mortality, from four selected causes, per 100,000 exposed to risk. 


TaBLE 1.—MORTALITY FROM FOUR SELECTED CAUSES, PER 100,000 MEMBERS, 1912 















































TO 1929 
Pulmonary tu- Cancer Diabetes Nephritis 
berculosis ; : ; ee 
Year Member- 
ship | 
| Deaths| Rate | Deaths| Rate | Deaths} Rate | Deaths} Rate 
1913 16 FO ints ncn tksncs | 421, 100 698 165. 7 139 33. 0 45 10.7 298 70.8 
TOI GO Tee ake sae wks cdene | 350, 900 | 514 146. 5 281 80. 1 77 21.9 240 68. 4 
ee SEED VRE | 70, 372 87| 123.6 66| 93.8 12| 17.0 56| 79.6 
POND 6626-4656 Saw ee 72, 704 87 119. 7 OA 88. 0 15 20. 6 38 52.3 
RESET SEE ce LES | 74, 829 56 74. 8 83 110.9 14 18. 7 47 62. 8 
| RI OS, mee | 75, 738 | 74 97.7 79 104. 3 16 21.1 38 50. 2 
| Sey a Ey eae Ae | 76,015 | 90 118. 4 Y4 123. 7 12 15.8 46 60.5 
Total, 1925 to 1929 | 369, 658 | 394 | 106. 6 386 104. 4 69 18.7 | 225 60. 9 
| j 











' Aggregate membership and deaths. 


The table shows a decline in the death rate from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, except for the year 1929, when there was an increase over the 
preceding year and a material increase over 1927. This increase is in 
contrast to the decline in pulmonary tuberculosis in the general 
population, but the numbers are relatively small, though at the same 
time suggestive of a condition more or less disconcerting. 

Cancer is shown to have increased continuously from an average 
death rate of 33 per 100,000 during 1912-1918 to 123.7 per 100,000 
during 1929. This conforms to the general increase in cancer but the 
rate of increase has been somewhat more pronounced in the popula- 
tion atlarge. Deaths from diabetes show a substantial decline during 
the year under review, although diabetes in the population generally 
ls Increasing. Deaths from nephritis show an increase over the 
preceding year, but the rate is lower than that for 1927, although — 
higher than that for 1926. Compared with earlier years, however, 





' Data for previous years were presented in Bulletin No. 427, and in Lasor Review, issues of July, 
1927, April, 1928, and March, 1y29. 
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the rate is still measurably below the earlier average. Compari)c 
the period 1919 to 1923 with 1925 to 1929, it appears that tuberculo.is 
has declined from 146.5 to 106.6; cancer has increased from 80.1 jo 
104.4; diabetes has declined from 21.9 to 18.7, and nephritis fro) 
68.4 to 60.9. 

The proportion of mortality of selected causes presents a soni 
what different picture. The following table shows the correspondi:\ 
returns on a proportionate basis for the four selected causes: 


= 


TABLE 2.—PROPORTIONATE ate cabal A FOUR SELECTED CAUSES, 1912 ') 















































Deaths due to — 
| Pulmonary | . | , _ a 
_—_— | tuberculosis Cancer Diabetes Nepbri! 
Al } ae 
causes | | | | 
|Num-; Per |Num-| Per Num-} Per |Num-! }: 
ber cent ber cent | ber cent ber | « 
Naan: 
on sk 8 eae ee 3, 338 698 20. 9 139 4.2 | 45 1.3 298 
EE ETE coh aE ae 3, 447 | 514 14.9 281 8.2 77 2.2 240 
se eh te eee eee See 880; 87| 9.91 66] 7.5| 12] 1.4] 56 
RRR PAGE Lam? 913; 87] 9.5 64} 7.0; 15| 1.6 38 | 
i ere a2 nl Sea oe 1, 002 56 5.6 83 8. 3 | 14 1.4 47 
A a a es asi m1 &} 79| 8.7] 16 1.8 38 | 
SENN SU ae eS ee a ees 1, 090 | 90 8.3 44 8.6 | 12 zm 46 | 2 
Total, 1925 to 1929 1____.._____- 4,798 | 394 | 8,2 | 386 | 8.0; 69| 1.4] 225 














1 Aggregate deaths. 


The table shows that the number of deaths from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis declined from an average of 20.9 per cent of deaths from 3 
causes during 1912-1918 to 8.2 per cent during 1925-1929. Cancer 
increased from 4.2 to 8 per cent, diabetes from 1.3 to 1.4 per cent, 
and nephritis declined from 8.9 to 4.7 per cent. The proportionate 
mortality is better emphasized with reference to divisional periods 0! 
life. This has been done in Table 3, consolidating the three periods t 
increase the numerical value of the observations, and giving the pro- 
portionate mortality, by age periods, for pulmonary tuberculosis, 
cancer, diabetes, and nephritis: 


[1080] 
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TypLE 3 PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM SELECTED DISEASES, BY AGE 
i GROUPS, IN SPECIFIED PERIOD 
























































































































































Pulmonary . , + , 
Palco vse a Cancer Diabetes Nephritis 
All 
Age at death causes | | | 
Num- | Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
| ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
| 1912-1918 
15 to 10 WI iin hoon cone cio cecece 3 | ] Sf Meena. De ponberer 1} 33.3 Se Rees 
2 to 24 WHER <3. -~-..-.. bls eae 118 43 | 36.4 3 2. § 1 .8 2 Liz 
i SO thie ees is mins ia ttn oe ie 202 92} 45.5 1 .5 2 1.0 7 3. 5 
1) to 34 yearS....-.--- PER MIE Pe 2 ist 257 117 | 45.5 2 .8 3 3 11 4.3 
25 to 30 cata tcewo ne eanesasee 344 112 32. 6 9 2. 6 5 1.5 23 6.7 
140 44 See tine o dso seern ns cawe es 402 125 | 31.1 10 2. 5 4 9 30 7.5 
(5 t0 40 Rho cuks cases sek oae 399 89 22.3 10 2.5 6 1.5 45 11.3 
S16 GE SE i nbecs waar ncedenn cakes 396 56 14.1 29 7.3 6 1.5 41 10.4 
S600 GO SNE bdiacecsuin case ~'ncwanws 349 31 8.9 22 6.3 7 2.0 38 10.9 
SS aa i eles 265 | 21 7.9 20 7.5 5 a 26 9.8 
85 to 69 SE os ~- 5s. Si cad teataane 207 | 4 1.9 14 6.8 4 1.9 32 15. 5 
140 TE EE rine Ooch oh ecw aes 183 | 4 2.2 11 a ne Sbasapiaiek 23 12. 6 
pee ia eae aa wes 8 Eh la Y paeee ) meee | 16| 12.6 
Atta G0 eet aca acd 66 2 3.0 3 yp GS: Wear ees 3 4.5 
RE 10 SO Seid a hace Scuceeemecess 16 1 2 SIRS! Shee Seren wee, 1 6.3 
years and OVEFr..................- Dh incinkcwnpinenasdanchcinawatendivdeluaecdbebeeeelnaenn 
Not TORN tiiecias a caen ee cee ace ee STE: SES) Rea Sart, VT es an ncn boine-anciwctowhdhet 
POE ernst eis Baath cens 3, 338 | 698; 20.9 139 4.2 | 45 1.3 298 | 8.9 
1919-1923 
1510 FP intiebdavecaencimiecatons onnin acs Apihigue seein weaketoneemae bi iso in we ann abi sll cs cncalanes eer sleet Oct anh a hte 
90 10 2h SR tisncenacnc 34 ses tba ceane. 73 2a SES See 4 2 8 SS, ers 
5 ta Fe a ii ace cop acta 197 55 | 37.9 6 3.0 4 2.0 3 1.5 
20 to. 34 i ss 5. Me cps 243 89 | 36.6 2 .8 4 1.6 6 2. 5 
35 to 39 year8..........-- DR. "5 Wigs es 218 68 | 31.2 4 1.8 1 5 5 2.3 
to 44 yeRtR......--.-.... Seo BE 73 | 26.0 21; 7.5 6 2.1 12 4.3 
45 0) Bp I ic ono ecco 361 77 21.3 37 10. 2 7 1.9 20 5.5 
50 to 54 yeare......-..- ae i alc ake hans ae 412 68 | 16.5 38; 9.2 5 1.2 29 7.0 
55 to 59 years. ...--- be SO ED eae 416 29 7.0 47 11.3 9 2.2 48 11.5 
60 to 64 years......-.------ eae secks th ow 399 14 5 51 12.8 16 4.0 40 10.0 
OD 10 Cr ia ee Sadnknen 357 11 3.1 32 9.0 11 3.1 38 10. 6 
TO 00h Fe ee ds ee ae ee 211 4 1.9 27 12. 7 4 1.9 19 9. 0 
T61G Te iba coco k i accou sce ne 167 2 2 14 8.4 4 2.4 13 7.8 
00 tio OE kj icccics cb cgecee cs se CR: ES 2 2. 6 1 1.3 6 Fes 
BG 60 Set ko eee © Si) SEALE SUES Soran: Sea ere, 1 3.7 1 3.7 
0) FONG a knctncieesecaccsees | F Do apne nian wei Rodaieiicn bine wndindbdesieoladibancblimsibspipihdmaiamassies 
og Eats ane, Deion: SACs SURO AS, USE AMR: ARE d OW eCE Mae ok a. Me rane 
Pia nckincaceinentemasins 3,447 | 514] 14.9 | 281 8.2 77| 22) 240 7.0 
| a SE Rie 
1925-1929 
| | | 
50 10) 20 Nhs aici cnciaaaacamane es ee SRR Seu ME Deere 
A? | sR eae cena 47 11 23. 4 1 2.1 ie ee 2 4.3 
oF 00 Fisk ckannbowiennnon 117 31 | 26.5 5 4.3 1 .9 1 .9 
00 to Se Pi dienc e222 see ones 162 39 | 24.1 1 kN Nain yee 7 4.3 
et. pees 237 67 | 28.3 8 of Sets Seo 8 3.4 
90 10 Ga eins ook micwnkneccaace 269 55 20. 4 19 pA 4 1.5 5 1.9 
S500 Si los oc nw cmttane 365 47; 12.9 27 7.4 3 5 20 5.5 
00 00 Sis sin nse nsnecceeccene 505 46 9.1 44 8.7 6 1.2 23 4.6 
50 00: GR ceca c nick 675 43 6.4 60 8.9 14 2.1 25 3.7 
OU 00 Gi ee ns ce tdckinn 707 31 4.4 70 9.9 14 2.0 32 4.5 
CS 00 Cs ii ne ccs cnecndn 622 8 1.3 67 | 10.8 11 1.8 40 6.4 
0 0 Fe inc cnendccwanecieetind 530 11 2.1 46 8.7 7 1.3 30 5.7 
(5 GO Te 308 3 1.0 27 8.8 7 2.3 20 6.5 
1... ep ee gf SH 5| 3.4 2 1.4 7 4.8 
i. re oR RES ARETE. 4 SE Se RES 3 4.9 
90 years and OVer..................-- | 2 eee ‘RERGiEt F 1 § 2 BRRCS Cee! Ee 
NOt NOMI ii odiennc.ccecenassso- 29 2| 69 2 SO: REARS Hees | Be 
PRs a tiga inc Wielistog avin 4, 798 394 8.2 386 8.0 69 1.4 225 4.7 
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The foregoing table is amplified by Table 4 giving details of deaths e 
by divisional periods of life for the four selected causes for each \ ea; 9. 
for the period, 1925 to 1929. a8 
1s 
TABLE 4.—-MORTALITY FROM SPECIFIED DISEASES, BY AGE GROUPS ing 
| tied aes 7 ani 
meaner << pena Deaths from cancer ac) 
Age at death croc eas ae ET EE Sea Re PMT eerie ee Ne 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 19 du 
hs ="; ave ee eee 0 ee ee ce ee te oe pee i — nif 
15 to 19 years ._---.- ere Be RONEN, AIR en) SL EE: en, Meee Mparsaee DN LUTEP ORME [ei tpam spe f 
RRR ses 2 3 ct. s A RES Bee 0 
3 ep apn Monee = 11 7 3 8 | 2 ee 2 |  ? | 
eg os ee cw aie 8 6 =i > Sa Bere Bers ] Tal 
i is es eae Rubel 12 13 19 2 ee 2 1 1 3 ‘ 
iw neamehbultthaube 7 19 3 14/ 12 5 3 1 4 6 
6 ncn cancinindibaens 10 8 4 11} 14 4 2 4 11 ; — 
on grin cn wate wie ciate 12 14 6 5| 9 5 5 10 ~ if = 
55 to 59 years___....-.--- pashan bsp eueen 10 6 5| 14 s 14 10; 4 13 4 = 
ee See eae 7 6 3 | 3; 12 9 12 16 13 %) — 
EEA ee ee Pemeerantre Semeree 2 3 | 1 | 2 9 13) 17 13 13 3 
(5 3 Oe Ep aS Rs Meee 2 | 2 1 | 3 | 3 s 6; 8 | = 
eee ee ee......--.----- wicchwahedn emaanee ) Rane aoe eae 5 eee 5 10}; 7 3 2 3g 
eae oe pene... ....-...-... ESE ee eee, Aaa. Seawri oe ERED Oem eae . 1 AES See, 1 9 = 
Tees Sone a see Jetewnn|-sanen De hee sinns BE ee 2 Peed 
Se ceccncnsantesass oe eran = ae eee eae 5 eae ee fe 
I i nna ae ee BERS Seo bee , Wiese EEE aes Be | 
b Ses Reese a SAS Mae hee 2 1 
RCs ce otigs iiieiiat somhiaeawinenl 87 | 87) 56 74 0 | 66; 64) 8&3 79 4 ‘ 
Deaths from diabetes Deaths from nephrit ‘ 
FS ROT! CEES Sts fsegtes fe DE. SRR! Bae, eee SR 
i or a ha acim headers eainlin os | 1 |------|------]----2- eae One ] 
i ae ls ioe RS ERS Se, SRESR TS | _ & SHE EGe lf CS ae ; 
oo os a PS: ite eee eS Bay BAe aes Se aa : 
i eee Sete wean: TER Ce ORETEE Sie See aes 2 1 | 3 2 
iad hen hen nown cans tacmm ee eee B fb ennins § Se oe 2 
NS a aga erie ela ee a eee 1 4 4 | 7 5 
sine seals anoakesie nmin TES j 2} 2]-.-.|...5 6 SD dee 3 § 
i See AES SEY a4: 82:4 2 3 ee tae 7 4 
EERE RR eons eee: Si: BE. -B tite ee. 10 ae 4 4 
cs ia ps has wal ores 1 | 3 | 1 5 | 1 11 8 | 5 | g | g 
NN ios ns nas nb eedenecane ‘GRAS ‘Eira 3 2 | 2 7 6 | 4) 4 r 
oo San a on) cub ceepibaalinn Ye Bide 8 6 | Boas 5 d 
80 to 84 years...--.----.-....------------|------|------|------ 2 |.---.- 1 | 3 | acaba 1 2 
Sy Oe Oe Pee... .- 2-2. on ence sensioeccecfseccenfoosece |------ Aj... 3 en | 
EPR EAE eae, STI a, Fe TM PINTS Meni SSRN NCS et SANE 
SIE ip ae onc ohien cone ace onsae Sere Sa |----0-]------ Ae Es, Seer Ree ] 
senstieiitiagiten | SS Sea. eee 
Weir toa icant leak mance 12; 15 14{ 16) 12) 5 38, 47 38 i 





Table 5 gives the deaths from all causes, by divisional periods of 
life, for the calculation of specific death rates if required. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, BY AGE GROUPS 




















Age at death 1925 | 1926 1927 

LSE... Steere yeni RENT wee i AS Geeta ce 1 
ks ae Gina dete t seer ses e 8 13 14 
i 6 bia ca x eotdan cs klwedn awwuuw cane } 24 22 21 
i io 0 a i Whale sti mci so bate pee wd ee 32 29 34 
Eee Sle in ae eases cub ude s Lace ee te 46 41 55 
eee ek Cada wetasSaondndemkecabeoocawee 50 57 47 
a oe 8 oe Se ba uu aa ee a 5 ae sas swmaee 74 77 64 
Sa ERE REGRESS ee oO arg ieee ie RP ena = AMC YS 92 106 123 
een eon sss Se euwdioe sie ecu s oe cuales ewes 136 124 128 
a se iS eed d duende ewe eee 117 145 150 
EEE SEITE) aR OR lg se PEL ns Or ER SS SED ey 110 107 131 
Te a creeped naan maa sabe 90 88 114 
EERE Bieta COTS rte ee Sat ae gen ARS NEU Sat PaO ry aR 1 58 61 61 
SAREE NG ca ac LSD ear A (Ia ea ay PMI Pe! 27 30 30 
a a ee ll ll 13 
I aa Ro Puke ge cae 4 2 3 
I a a er 5h n> ohn sk hase ius miale ee lNeie erie 13 

ERE PANS SR ore ee ee crs Oe eae BOERS 8 TST | 880 913 | 1,002 
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Table 6 is a tabulation of all the deaths reported during the year 
1929, numbering 1,090, in accordance with the international classifi- 
cation of causes of death. Particularly suggestive in this connection 
is the fact that there was not a single death attributed to lead poison- 
ing. Of course, deaths due to lead absorption may have occurred 
and may have been returned under primary causes, particularly 
acute and chronic nephritis. But these, as said before, show a decline 
during recent years over the earlier period. It is also highly sig- 
nificant that there was only one death from homicide out of a total 
of 1,090 and only one suicide. 


TasLE 6.—MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1929, BY CAUSE 
AND AGE GROUP 
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It should be explained that the foregoing mortality is derived from 
the death rolls as published in the monthly journal of the Internationa! 
Typographical Union, including both the deaths in the journal mei- 
bership and the deaths occurring at the Printers’ Home. 
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Prevention of Sickness in New York City 





STUDY’ of organized health services in New York City, issued 
recently by the Welfare Council of New York City, contains 
information in the general summary of the report regarding the exten 
of morbidity and of the economic loss due to sickness. 
Sickness surveys have shown that, among the approximately 
6,000,000 residents of the city, from 125,000 to 200,000 persons are 
ill in bed each day of the year, and between two and four times that 





1 Welfare Council of New York City. A Health Inven of New York City, by Michael M. Dav's 
and-Mary C. Jarrett. New York, 1908. sei wast 
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number, while not incapacitated, are more or less ill. Mortality 
statistics show that more than 70,000 of this population die each year, 
in many cases from diseases which might have been prevented, and 
that of the total number of deaths, about 10 per cent are babies. The 
cost for doctors, hospitals, nurses, clinics, drugs, healers, appliances, 
etc., is estimated to amount to $150,000,000 per year, while the an- 
nual loss in wages among the residents of the city due to absence of 
work from illness is considered to reach at least $75,000,000. This 
ficure does not take into account the still greater loss resulting from 
diminished productivity and loss of future earnings caused by non- 
incapacitating and chronic illnesses or by premature death from pre- 
ventable causes. 

The persons and organizations engaged in the treatment of disease 
in the city include approximately 11,000 physicians, 12,000 nurses, 
6,000 dentists, and over 200 municipal and private hospitals and 
clinics, while in addition there are innumerable druggists, many 
laboratories, and many kinds of healers and quacks. Compared 
with the forces organized to care for disease after it develops, the 
agencies for the prevention of disease and the promotion of health 
are few, although they represent the means by which the prolongation 
of life and the improvement in health and human efficiency is to be 
advanced. 

The survey was concerned principally with the preventive work of 
the various health services of the city. The earliest attempts at 
prevention were connected chiefly with the development of sanitary 
conditions through the improvement of the dubdieal envinieinind and 
later the sanitary control of water and food supplies. Although sani- 
tary control is as important as ever, a new field has been developed 
recently in which the emphasis is on the individual rather than the 
environment and it is mainly with this phase of health work that the 
report deals. Preventive service is so closely related to curative 
service that it is difficult to separate the two except on the basis of the 
purpose for which the specific service is organized. Preventive 
service, however, has developed largely through the action of public- 
spirited physicians and others who realize the economic and humani- 
tarian advantages accruing from it and is usually not paid for directly 
by the individuals receiving it, while curative work has its inception 
in the immediate need of the individual or organization. The study 
showed that there were about 300 agencies, of which the health depart- 
ment is one, furnishing organized health services and that these serv- 
ices are rendered mainly in four ways. The first is through clinics 
in which a doctor works under organized auspices instead of as an 
individual; the second is through home visiting by the public-health 
nurse and the social worker, generally in close cooperation with the 
clinic service; the third is health education, carried on in a great 
variety of ways; and the fourth is carried on through institutions. 

The health services to individuals cover 13 fields, including child 
and maternity hygiene, certain specific diseases such as tuberculosis 
and heart disease, and others, mental hygiene, etc. In one year it is 
estimated that these services to individuals in New York City include 
approximately 2,400,000 visits to clinics and 1,900,000 home visits. 
The annual expenditures of the health department and other official 
and voluntary agencies for all health services is about $8,500,000 or a 
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per capita expenditure for the city of $1.42. This is estimated to be 
approximately one-eighteenth of the amount spent annually by the 
residents for the care and cure of disease. In spite of the magnitude 
of the health services provided for the citizens, however, the report 
makes it clear that this provision is still insignificant in comparison 
with the real need. 





Health Service for Cincinnati Men’s Clothing Workers ! 


ATE in 1926 the Cincinnati locals of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers inaugurated a health service, entering into an agree- 
ment with a local health agency by which, in consideration of a rea- 
sonable fee by the union, any of its members were to be entitled to 
medical examination and treatment of minor ailments. The results 
were so satisfactory that the agreement was renewed. The scope of 
the work has been expanded from time to time. 

The examinations are given at regular intervals, making it possible 
for the physician to detect ailments in their initial stages. The 
examination may be had either at the shop or at the union office. 
If the examination discloses a need for treatment by a specialist, 
arrangements are made therefor. Otherwise the patient is advised 
to have treatment by his regular physician. The union states that— 

A number of union members who were found to be suffering from serious ail- 
ments, but who were not aware of the seriousness of their condition, underwent 
operations as a result of the health service established by the union. In quite a 
good many instances the advice to undergo an operation or to go to a specialist 
for treatment came just in the nick of time. If the ailments had not been caught 
just then, the disease would have progressed to a stage where it would have been 
too late to save the lives of the sick members. 

In many other cases the discovery of ailments while they were still in the 
initial stage tended to save our members much suffering as well as the loss in 


time and in money which, under the best circumstances, results from neglecting 
an illness. 


As many ailments could definitely be traced to defective teeth, the 
union established a dental clinic at the union headquarters, making 
arrangements with a leading local dentist to treat the teeth of the 
members. The members who took advantage of this service were 
charged fees only large enough to cover the cost of the service. Later 
the benefits of this service were extended to the families of members. 

Another feature of the health service is the work of nurses who visit 
the shops “where they act as a sort of recruiting service for the health 
service.” 


A nurse coming into a shop notices a worker who shows indications of being 
somewhat ‘‘under the weather.’’ Immediately she begins asking questions of 
the worker in question, with the result that she finds out that the worker is 
suffering from one of any number of so-called minor ailments, which if allowed to 
go without treatment is likely to lead to some serious illness. The nurse will at 
once direct the worker to the need for a medical examination. The physician 
to whom the worker goes as a result of the nurse’s suggestion prescribes tlic 
necessary treatment, with the result that the member is cured and possibly a 
serious illness is averted. 


Another important phase of the work has been the establishment of 
gymnasium classes for the woman employees in the shops, these being 
carried on under medical supervision. 





1 Data are from The Advance, Dec. 7, 1928, and Mar. 21, 1930. 
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The Cincinnati local reports that 25 per cent of the membership took 
advantage of the health service in 1928 and 30 per cent did so in 1929. 
These figures do not include persons attending the dental clinic. 

It is pointed out that the service has had a distinctly educational 
value. 


The numerous instances where members who have been ailing for long periods 
prior to the establishment of the health service, have been cured as a result of the 
diagnosis of the examining physicians and the resulting medical or surgical treat- 
ment, had a beneficial effect on the members from another point of view. It 
showed them the danger of neglecting their minor ailments. The result is that 
to-day, when a member of the Cincinnati organization suspects that there is 
something physically wrong with him, he immediately consults with the physician 
of the health service. If the physician finds a condition requiring treatment, the 
matter is at once attended to before the case assumes a serious aspect. 

The results of the health service have been so gratifying that the Cincinnati 
joint board contemplates a further extension of the health work. It is planned 
to have visiting trained nurses follow up the physicians’ visits in the various 
shops. The nurses are to check up on the progress of the various patients, and 
keep the physician informed on the developments in each case. It is felt that 
this supplementary service will add greatly to the benefits of the health service 
carried on by the Cincinnati joint board. 


The Chicago locals of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have a 
dental clinic in their new building, which also contains many other 
social, recreational, and health features, including gymnasium, theater, 
bowling alleys, billiards, ete. 





Medical Service Furnished by a Mutual Benefit Society ' 


MUTUAL benefit society maintained on a voluntary basis by 

employees at the West Allis, Wis., plant of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., has been in successful operation for 47 years. 
Although there is no pressure exerted upon employees to become 
members, the advantages offered by the association are such that 
less than one-half of 1 per cent have failed to avail themselves of the 
services offered. 

An executive committee consisting of 26 members is elected from 
the different plant sections and the officers and the three members 
of the board of appeals are elected each year by popular vote. The 
executive committee, together with a committee appointed by the 
company, chooses the physician, who has full charge of the medical 
and surgical work of the society. This physician is required to retain 
and pay from his salary a fully qualified assistant, and an associate 
physician selected in the same manner as the head physician is 
required to employ a qualified assistant. An eye, ear, nose, and 
throat specialist is similarly selected. His duty is to render general 
service but he is not required to perform surgical operations. The 
. cost of dental work is not borne by the society but several reliable 
dentists are at the plant for a short time each day to give advice and 
first aid, these dentists receiving their return in the practice which 
they secure from the members and their families. The society 
provides dental X rays and pays a sick benefit if the dental condition 
is a factor in the sickness. 





1 The Iron Age, Mar. 20, 1930, pp. 843-845: ‘‘ Plant operates mutual aid society.” 
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The membership dues are $6 a year and the company contribuis 
a sum equal to the dues paid in by the members. On this basis ti). 
association has been self-sustaining without resorting to assessmens 
even in the years when the illness and death rates were great/y 
increased on account of the influenza epidemics. ) 

The benefits include a cash benefit of $1 per day for total disabili: y 
resulting from sickness or accident and also hospital and medi:\| 
attention, including the services of a specialist if advisable, X rays. 
necessary prescriptions, and a benefit of $100 in case of death. {in 
cases of industrial accident the society pays not to exceed $7 for noi- 
compensable accidents; for those subject to workmen’s compensation, 
a benefit of $1 per day is paid for not to exceed 90 days but not 
during periods in which the injured member is receiving compensation 
under the law. 

Hospital care which is recommended by the society’s physician is 
provided in the wards for a maximum period of eight weeks, but if 
the physician recommends a private room and day and night nurse 
the cost of this service is paid by the society. The association has :n 
agreement as to the rates with one of the leading hospitals but if « 
member wishes to go to another hospital the society will pay as much 
as the service would cost in the hospital with which arrangements 
have been made. All medicine and incidental charges made by tlic 
hospital under the orders of the physician are paid by the society. 
In cases authorized by the physician the first examination and firs 
treatment by a specialist will be paid for provided this is performe«! 
under the supervision of the society’s physician, but in no case will t}:e 
services of a specialist for operations be provided. 

Prescriptions issued by one of the society physicians for filling by an 
authorized druggist of the society are paid for by the society, while 
prescriptions for treatment of traveling members are paid only upon 
certificate signed by the attending physician. The cost of the pre- 
scriptions is kept down by the use of small bottles which may }v 
refilled if necessary. Ambulance service is contracted for and paid 
for by the society, a cab being used when this mode of conveyance w'!! 
serve. The society has also contracted with an undertaker who 
arranges a funeral for $100, the death benefit, therefore, covering the 
cost of the contract funeral. 

Members, such as erecting engineers, who are sent on the road by 
the company receive $1 a day during disability and $2 a visit by 
physician, the maximum amount paid on any one case being $90. 

The restrictions on the right to benefit, which are in force in most 
benefit associations, such as nonpayment for illness or injury resulting 
from misconduct, use of narcotics, fighting, etc., are in effect in this 
association, and benefits are not paid for disability or death resulting 
from injury or illness caused by acute, subacute, chronic, or essen- 
tially recurrent disease which was contracted prior to employment b\ 
the company, although a member is entitled during such disability 
to regular medical and surgical service after he has been employe: 
continuously for 90 days. Chronic or recurring illnesses not con- 
tracted prior to employment may receive the regular benefit only once. 

The work of this benefit association is entirely outside of the welfare 
and medical and hospital services rendered by the company, which are 
also highly developed. The purpose of the society’s service is to 
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relieve mental and financial worries and to render first-class service 
at moderate cost at times when its members are most in need of such 
assistance. 
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Occupational Diseases in France in 1928 ' 


FRENCH decree issued February 19, 1927, provides for the 
A compulsory reporting of occupational diseases arising from the 
use of various poisonous substances, although compensation is still 
paid only in cases of poisoning from lead and mercury. The report 
for 1928 shows a decided increase in the number of cases of poisoning 
over the number reported for the preceding year but this is considered 
to be due to the general slowing down of industrial activity in 1927 
rather than to an increase in the hazards in 1928. 

There was a total of 1,525 cases of lead poisoning reported as com- 
pared with 1,040 in 1927. The largest number of cases, 596, occurred 
in metal enameling, while there were 512 in the manufacture and 
repair of storage batteries, 114 in the smelting and refining of lead, 
48 in printing establishments, 43 in various kinds of painting, 36 in 
pipe cutting, 35 in metal foundries, 31 in the manufacture of white 
lead and minium, and the remainder were scattered among a variety 
of industries and occupations. 

Lead colic was the symptom reported in 984 cases and lead colic 
with anemia in 43 cases, while the others involved a variety of symp- 
toms. There were 5 deaths, 1 case of permanent disability, and 4 
cases in which there was possible or probable permanent disability. 
Among the cases involving temporary disability there were two 
reported in which there was no interruption of work, 29 resulted in 
disability of less than 8 days, 983 in disability of 8 to 15 days, 203 in 
disability of 16 to 30 days, and 3 in disability of more than one month, 
while the period of disability was not reported in 295 cases. 

There were 23 cases of mercury poisoning as against 4 in 1927. 
Twelve of these cases occurred in the manufacture of storage batteries, 
3 in chemical industries, 2 each in the manufacture of artificial silk 
and fur carrotting, and one each in the manufacture of thermometers, 
of mercury vapor lamps, of pharmaceutical products, and in the 
gilding of bronze. There were 14 men and 9 women who suffered 
from mercury posioning, one or more of the usual symptoms of this 
type of poisoning—mercurial stomatitis or colic, salivation, and 
tremors—being present in the different cases. There were no deaths 
and only one case, among those reporting, in which the length of 
disability lasted more than 30 days. 

Among the 171 cases of poisoning from other toxic products, 66 
cases were due to the inhalation of - 3 vapor of different acids, 18 to 
carburetted hydrogen, 17 to cement, 13 to chlorine, one to radium, 
and the remainder to various chemicals such as aniline, carbon bisul- 
phide, sulphurous acid, hydrocyanic acid, pitch and tar, and carbon 
monoxide gas. 





! Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, July-September, 1929, pp. 282-289. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1928 


CCORDING to the latest report of the United States Bureau of 
Mines on accidents in the metallurgical industry of the United 
States,’ this industry in 1928 enjoyed one of the best years in its 
history in respect to accident prevention among its employees. 
Smelting plants had fewer accidents in proportion to number of men 
employed than in any other year since 1913, when the Bureau of 
Mines began compiling accident data for the industry; accidents at 
ore-dressing plants showed a lower rate than in all previous years 
except three; and the rate for auxiliary works was the lowest ever 
recorded. 

The reports for 1928 covered 433 ore-dressing plants, 107 smelters, 
and 133 auxiliary plants. An effort was made to cover all plants 
which were in operation.any part of the year and the data presented 
in the report, therefore, are considered thoroughly representative of 
the industry. As in previous studies, the entire metallurgical in- 
dustry was represented except iron blast-furnace plants, for which the 
Bureau of Mines does not collect information on accidents. The 
figures for ore-dressing plants cover concentrating plants for copper 
ores, lead ores, zinc ores, stamp mills, cyanide plants, iron-ore washers, 
flotation mills, and sampling works; those for smelting plants cover 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, and silver smelters and refineries. 

he average number of men employed in all plants reporting was 
45,695 and the number, of man-shifts worked was 15,800,284, an 
average of 346 shifts per man. The average number of men employed 
in 1927 was 53,477 and the number of man-shifts worked was 
18,087 ,381,? an average of 338 shifts per man. 

Forty-four of the accidents occurring in 1928 resulted in death, 
and there were 4,654 nonfatal lost-time injuries, as compared with 
54 deaths and 5,741 nonfatal injuries in 1927. The fatality and 
injury rates per thousand 300-day workers, which were 0.84 and 88.35, 
respectively, were each 7 per cent lower than the corresponding rates 
for 1927. Two of the nonfatal injuries resulted in permanent tot: 
disability, 179 in permanent partial disability, 1,311 in temporary 
disability lasting more than 14 days, and 3,162 in disability for froin 
1 to 14 days. 

Table 1 shows employment and number of fatalities and injuries, 
per rates per thousand 300-day workers, by kind of plant, in 1927 
and 1928. 





1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 474: Accidents ‘I 
pen yaa works in the United States during the calendar year 1928, by William W. Adams. Washing- 
ton, 1930. 

2 dem. ‘Technical paper 458: Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States during the calen- 
dar year 1927, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1929. 
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TABLE 1-—EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL PLANTS 
F UNITED STATES, 1927 AND 1928 
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Menemployed | | Number Number 
| Average | Total | killed Total injured 
Kind of plant days number | per 1,000} number |} per 1,000 
Actual | 300-day active killed 300-day | injured | 300-day 
number | workers | workers workers 
Ore-dressing plants: 
1927 }_..-------------------- 15,328 | 15, 643 306 17 1. 08 1, 801 115.13 
oS 9. SS RT 11,758 | 12,357 315 is} 1.21 1) 437 116. 29 
Smelting plants: ? | 
et oe 22, 696 26, 693 353 22 | $2 2, 287 85. 68 
TI ida ihc oes See se 20, 393 24, 310 355 18 | 74 1, 906 78, 40 
Auxiliary works: | ; 
a sa (oe 15, 453 17, 955 349 15 | 84 1, 653 | 92. 06 
ra “pe ee tao LEAT IAD 13, 544 16, 001 354 ll | . 69 1, 311 | 81. 93 














1 Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc. 
1 Exclusive of iron blast furnaces. 


Fatality and injury rates in mills and smelters, per million hours 
of exposure, classified by length of shift, are given in Table 2 for 1927 
and 1928, 


TaBLE 2.—FATALITY AND INJURY RATES IN METALLURGICAL PLANTS, BY LENGTH 
OF SHIFT, 1927 AND 1928 








1928 


| 
1927 | 





Character of disability | Rate per million hours of exposure in shifts of— 





















































|} S hours | 9 hours | 10 hours | 8 hours | 9 hours | 10 hours 
| 
pF | | 
Mills | 
en ee Sac leemeeewede | 0. 345 0. 651 | 0. 678 0. 471 | 0. 416 0. 851 
Permanent total disability ._-.._.......__--|_- WHER ep Vee eee AE ENCE, MEO NAS 
Permanent partial disability __......_.-__- 1. 181 1. 628 1. 582 1. 744 . 832 3. 830 
Other serious, more than 14 days_-__-_____- 8. 565 15. 301 7. 459 11.361 13. 304 12. 768 
Sine, © eee a... oe cc 26. 189 37. 764 82. 043 31. 585 11. 225 85. 974 
Total nonfatal injuries. ___....____- | = 35. 935 55. 019 91. OS4 44. 784 25. 361 102. 572 
Total fatalities and injuries__._____- 36. 280 55. 670 91. 762 45. 255 25. 777 103. 423 
Smelters 
Ne EAN EE ne 371 oan Ee 256 rene 
Permanent total disability ..... ......__-- . 026 bicies Was EE Carle te nomeae Rees Cee ante MAY SEN! Dealer Anes mb 
Permanent partial disability _.......--_- 2. 012 Gp eee 1. 254 <j SERRE eRe 
Other serious, more than 14 days------- 12. 471 8. 032 10. 337 2. 3 Sere 
oe See 25. 738 16. 287 22. 370 MME ec ea 
Total nonfatal injuries ie - 40. 297 8 eer | 33.961 5 eee 
Total fatalities and injuries___.____- + 40. 668 ME ORS Tin een | 34. 217 py | aca 











Data on causes of accidents show that in ore-dressing plants ma- 
chinery and falls of persons were the most important single causes 
of death and also of nonfatal injuries. The Luin system, hot- 
metal explosions, and suffocation in ore bins accounted for over half 
of the deaths in smelting plants, while the most frequent causes of 
nonfatal injuries were burns and flying or falling objects. Electricity 
caused over 25 per cent of the deaths in auxiliary works, the next 
most important cause of death being falls of persons. Falling objects 
and falls of persons were the chief causes of nonfatal injuries in 
auxiliary plants. 
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The Bureau of Mines has found that large establishments usii;|]y 
have a lower accident rate than small ones. Thus, in 1928 there \ ere 
80 accidents per thousand 300-day workers in ore-dressing p|:::i1s 
employing 100 or more men, as compared with 173 in plants emp jvy- 
ing fewer than 100; in smelters, there were 72 accidents in the Jarvey 
plants and 208 in the smaller. Similar differences between the 1 \\1)- 
ber of accidents occurring in large and in small plants are show): iy 
the report for each year back to 1924. The average number of wor} ers 
in individual ore-dressing plants, reduced to a 300-day basis, ratived 
from 19 in the plants operating less than 50 days a year to 8,6) in 
those operating 314 and more days. The average number of 300-day 
workers in individual smelters ranged from 9 in establishments work- 
ing 50 to 99 days during the year to 23,504 workers in those working 
314 days or more. 

Continuity of operation also appears to influence the accident- 
frequency rate, since plants operated continuously show a lowe: ite 
than those not in continuous operation. Continuity of operation snd 
size are interrelated factors to some extent, since large plants us 4 
class operate more nearly continuously than small plants. The in- 
fluence of days of operation on the accident rate for the years 124 
to 1928 is shown in Table 3, taken froin the report. 


TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT-FREQUENCY RATES PER THOUSAND 300-DAY WORKERES, 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF DAYS PLAS WERE ACTIVE, 1994 TO 192s 














| j 
| Ore-dressing plants: Accident-fre- | Smelters: Accident-frequenc 





























| quency rates in plants active— in plants active- 
Year Peta ee os 7 ear ae oe Caren 
l300days| 200to | 100to | 1t099 |300days! 200t0 | 100 to 
| or more | 299 days 199days; days or more } 299 days |-199 days 
| Ss -_ tS es. ee | saeediniees = 
a ee 158} 123 179 800 109 262 113 
| RECO a RES 131 99 of EES 106 | 
SEE ui, :2 <:seckiaancihie tio a ieeebua tei 111 188 211 467 108 362 378 
SSR see Te 104 124 199 505 81 206 313 
Fa EES SSA RE ee BS 105 216 277 467 76 | 400 217 
' 
1 Alaska not included. 2 Alaska and Utah not included. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Causes of Compensated Accidents in New York State, 1926 to 1929 


PECIAL Bulletin No. 164 of the New York State Department of 
S Labor’ contains an analysis of the causes of accidents for which 
closing awards of compensation were made in the three years ending 
June 30, 1927, 1928, and 1929. A number of detailed tables are pre- 
sented, with text analysis, showing the number of accidents, the 
extent of disabilities, the nature of the injuries, and the compensa- 
tion costs, by causes and by industries. 

Table 1 shows the number of cases closed each fiscal year from 
1927 to 1929 and the amount of compensation paid, by cause of acci- 


dent. 


TanLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK EACH 
YEAR, BY CAUSE, JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1929 





















































Compensation 
—— Total 
Cause of accidents number | weeks of 
of cases | disability ¢ Total aoe 
amount ¢ case 
1926-27 
Handling obtebit-and todls.. 2... onc ec dccwtneetne cscs 35, 192 430, 457 $6, 268, 095 $178 
Falls of meGneee. . oss os ee ae 18, 092 535, 411 6, 515, 137 360 
Mechanical apparatus ( machinery, conveyors, etc.) _-._-- 15, 985 464, 900 6, 228, 331 390 
Vehicles___.- >. Z GR PA Saree a 8, 897 362, 902 3, 809, 666 428 
Falling objects _ nsec ae ae dees 6, 241 162, 795 1, 875, 312 300 
Dangerous and harmful substances__....__.__..----------- 5, 115 198, 591 1, 794, 575 351 
Stepping on and striking objects__...........-.-.-------- 4, 923 38, 975 521, 487 106 
Other or fndefimite.............. sm nineuniol cc ae 4, 539 104, 461 1, 173, 400 259 
Pte ee Sa a 98, 984 | 2, 208, 492 28, 186, 003 285 
1927-28 
Han dita see Oe GO0NG ook i indkmnddcacdworcccncess 34, 047 432, 232 6, 261, 634 184 
fie , AS SRR aerate poke RA Sk eae ear eee cs 17, 389 563, 752 6, 570, 693 378 
Mechanical apparatus ( machinery, conveyors, etc.)_--_-- 13, 896 455, 485 5, 826, 445 419 
VV CUR a alee 8, 317 374, 778 3, 792, 342 456 
Falling objects_- Vea EAPaG TS Sere ames 5, 955 159, 175 1, 791, 680 301 
Dangerous and harmful substances.._.__...-.------------ 5, 048 198, 384 1, 943, 206 385 
Stepping on and striking objects ___.............-...------ _ 4, 598 51, 843 647, 961 141 
COC TR i I a 4, 315 108, 694 1, 169, 114 271 
a ae NO a ee - 93,565 | 2,344, 343 28, 003, 075 299 
1928-29 
Handling objects ome) $0008. 2 2. ci cs ccc dnacnesccccck sc. 36, 101 445, 822 6, 865, 248 190 
ge © Race Ge ie ee aa eet ca yee ie er 19, 197 621, 346 7, 894, 178 411 
Mechanical apparatus (machinery, conveyors, etc.) -- ---- 15, 402 510, 461 6, 754, 845 439 
> Cn ee ee es Gets eee 8, 908 481, 776 4, 537, 585 509 
F ali an oni hnine alin siewinsinedacwensbuaes 6, 258 188, 781 2, 113, 989 338 
Dangerous and harmful substances_..............-.------ 5, 442 222, 948 2, 066, 070 380 
Stepping on and striking objects. ___..........-.--.-=---- 4, 718 47, 397 609, 955 129 
iss 0 LAS SERIA HES Pe ae aden epee 4, 436 104, 401 1, 280, 945 289 
‘Tene me Gees... . ate sa ae ae ae 100, 462 | 2, 622, 932 32, 122, 815 320 





° The standard w ting of 1,000 weeks and the estimated present value are included for each death and 
permanent total disability case. Medical costs are not included. 


' New York. Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 164: Causes of compensated accidents, three 
years ended June 30, 1929. Albany, February, 1930. 
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The same information, classified by industry, is shown in Tabi 9 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK } \v i 
YEAR, BY INDUSTRY, JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 1, 1929 












































Compensati«, 
Total . . Se een 
Industry number | weeks of | 
of cases |disability!! Total \ verage 
| amount! -” ‘% 
S08 
: | 
1926-27 F 
EES 9 oa OCI Se OUR . 39, 837 | 777, 644 | $10, 101, 903 $974 
Se ee EE PETES, te ie Se ee ee 21, 606 617, 581 | 7, 902, 997 $6 
Transportation and public utilities___._______________- : 16, 666 402, 531 4, 609, 051 O77 
OSE aie a OR EROS eae ee ag a ee : 9, 559 265, 653 2, 772, 246 Hy) 
Se Aaa ee 9,167 | 165, 464 2, 069, 987 99 
| a eS 981 | 50, 947 | 506, 905 BIT 
cn aReukanedanebbbeanecknssccntminaiean eines 752 ” | ; 
el a alae cipnaiae atti ake tie } (18,672 222, 914 | 191 
aera _..-| 98,984 2,298,492 | 28, 186, 003 | oN 
1927-28 ~ | 
SERRA EE Oe TOT 35,135 698, 067 9, 026, 584 | 257 
eet... -.5...-.-..- ee Ae ad id rhs Shade apa 21, 891 650, 236 8, 115, 469 | 371 
Transportation and public utilities._...........______-_-- 15, 513 | 437, 637 4, 911, 788 | 317 
ee PES Sugg Tlie STS. -| 10,053 | 319, 996 3, 209, 866 | 319 
BESET SD a a ee ee a eee ee EE 8, 898 | 168, 845 2, 053, 754 | 231 
—— aa sina 922 | 48, 383 453, O81 | 44] 
5 ERSTE gE SE ORG eee aie ae ee eager 761 am I ice 
ga eee ne aR joo } 21,179} 282, 583 | 22 
I i 93,565 | 2,344,343 | 28, 003,075 | oN 
1928-29 | 
EEN EDI OE SAE AS SETAE Seoelctae 37, 748 782,755 | 10,391, 618 | 275 
a EER ea A a a iC ees 23, 701 756, 186 9, 718, 060 | 41() 
Transportation and public utilities_............_..._____- 15, 573 | 496, 990 | 5, 474, 637 352 
NR etal clini can Gin eae hated aeshicaniaajprie 11,608 | 326, 486 | 3, 502, 764 | 3002 
RARER aR a 9,618 | 187,581 | 2, 242, 253 | 233 
Minis SERRE EG er area 896 | 46, 612 | 499, 175 | 557 
I pio So el a An le aches ce cab dtl cibugocsigcil 895 | 95 
ee te 423 } 26, 322 | 294, 308 a 
TS I id a a rs 100, 462 2, 622, 932 32, 122, $15 det) 





1 The standard weighting of 1,000 weeks and the estimated present value are included for each death 
and permanent total disability case. Medical costs are not included. 


The compensation cost for 1927-28 and 1928-29 was increased 
through a law, effective October 1, 1927, which raised the maximum 
weekly compensation rate from $20 to $25 during the period of total 
disability. The change consequently affected both temporary and 
permanent total disability awards for accidents occurring after Octo- 
ber 1, 1927, and also that portion of permanent partial awards for the 
time during which the workers were totally disabled. 


—_— ooo 
— 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Ohio 


CCORDING to the March issue of the Ohio Industrial Commission 

Monitor, the monthly bulletin of the commission, 261,901 acci- 

dent claims were filed during 1929. These included 1,295 fatalities, 35 

ermanent total disabilities, and 2,585 permanent partial disabilities. 

he industrial accident claims paid to Ohio workers or their bene- 

ficiaries during the year reached a total of $16,650,548.98, an increase 
of 17 per cent over the amount paid in 1928. 
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The Cleveland clinic disaster, which occurred on May 15, 1929, 
resulted in 67 claims, of which 40 were compensable death claims. 
The death awards totaled $151,078, compensation awards $2,879.35, 
and medical and hospital expenses $17,459.01, making the entire 
cost to the State insurance fund $171,416.36, all paid from the 
catastrophe fund, which still had a balance of more than $2,000,000. 


Manitoba 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba, 
Canada, for 1929 reviews the experience under the act for the calendar 


vear 1929, presenting the total number of accidents reported to the 
hoard as compared with 1928. 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN MANITOBA IN 1928 AND 1929, BY GROUPS OF EMPLOYERS 























Number of 
accidents 
Class Group |. eats 
| | 
| 1928 | 1929 
oe | peers 
A, B, ana C_...- Steam vaiiwayes..3.s.......... 3, 772 | 2, 890 
D...............-.) PROVaRen OF Beemwene.......2... 131 | 156 
_ eS eee | City of Winmiper... ............. | 284 318 
Se ee Seek | General body of employers--_- -- | 8, 085 8, 893 
| SSE ere | Winnipeg Electric Co_----..---- 127 142 
ke Peas cacecensee | Dominion Government-.-------- 883 941 
Wes eee es 13, 282 | 13, 340 








The total number of accidents reported in 1929 is less than one- 
half of 1 per cent more than the number reported in 1928, in spite of 
the decrease of 23.4 per cent experienced in the operation of steam 
railways. This decrease was practically balanced by the 10 per cent 
increase for class G, which is responsible for two-thirds of all reported 
accidents during the year. 

A marked increase is also shown in the number of fatal accidents 
reported, amounting to approximately 27 per cent. The greatest 
increase in fatal accidents occurred in class G, which reported 61 
fatalities for 1929 against 35 for 1928, an increase of 74 per cent. 
The report points out that the number of fatal industrial accidents 
has advanced steadily from year to year, particularly for class G, 
out of all proportion to the increase in pay-roll exposure. While the 
pay roll for class G has nearly doubled from 1924 to 1929, the number 
of fatal accidents reported for the group increased in the same period 
from 7 to 61, over 770 per cent. Phe increase, it is stated, indicates 
_lack of proper care, foresight, and planning in carrying out duties 

which are attended by danger, though not blamed on either employ- 
ers or employees, and the report recommends a vigorous safety 
campaign among both groups to reduce the hazards. 

During the year, 59 dependents of workmen killed in industry were 
added on the books of the board, making a total of 549 on December 
31, 1929, including 183 widows and 329 children. Under the statute 
the death benefits continue until death or remarriage of the widow, 
or until children reach the age of 16 and are not invalids. 

During 1929 the board assessed 5,002 employers in class G, with 
an estimated pay roll of $48,000,000, as compared with 4,788 employ- 
ers assessed during 1928, with an actual pay roll of $45,350,859. 
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The condition of the accident fund for the year ending Decem) »; 
31, 1929, is shown by the report of the accountants, a summary | { 
which follows: 











Receipts: 
a ach asunenhiai $752, 219. 18 
Interest and other receipts__-_-___-_ 10, 366. 87 
Unpaid assessments _________--_-- 5, 674. 32 
Tee es dg oo alute aceiniee $768, 260. 37 
Disbursements: 
i ts sw tas ecco 223, 823. 84 
a RE a a Sr 170, 309. 29 
Pension awards__________- bee kes 152, 124. 22 
sn eck ene 72, 592. 07 
Tk eae 618, 849. 42 
SEE ERI AEA BE AE OE, OR POEL 149, 410. 95 


Tables for 1928 present compensable accidents by class _ sid 
oy industries, time loss, average age, average wage, causes of accide 
extent of disability, nature and severity of injuries, fatalities, wi 
nativity, sex, and marital condition of claimants. 


tty ty ty die 
— — 





Cost of Old-Age Pensions in Canada 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette, in its issue for February, 1930), 

gives some statistics showing the total cost of the pension systei 
in each Province since its adoption, and the share of that cost paid |, 
the Dominion Government. Under the Canadian system, pension- 
not to exceed $20 a month may be paid to British subjects aged 7() 
and over who meet certain requirements as to residence, character, 
and means. Adoption of the plan was optional with the Province- 
but once adopted, the Dominion Government was bound to repay to 
the Province half the amount spent in pensions. In the Territor ‘e sS 
the plan could be imposed by the general Government, which mi: 
bear its entire cost. The plan was adopted by the Provinces a ? 
different dates, becoming effective in Alberta, August 1, 1929; in 
British Columbia, September 1, 1927; in Manitoba, September l, 
1928; Ontario, November 1, 1929; Saskatchewan, May 1, 1928. It 
was established in the Northwest Territories by an order in council, 
becoming effective March 1, 1929. The following table shows {vr 
each Province the amount "paid out in pensions during the |:st 
quarter of 1929, and for the whole time the act has been in effect, 
together with the part of the total cost borne by the Dominion 
Government: 


TOTAL COST OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AND COST TO DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 
































Since inception of the 0! 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1929 age pension act 
Province Seindes ae io 
ominion’s ominion’ 
Total Total shore 
Ni alii iia trie Seinen as cciualgiadilniamn call $110, 504 $55, 297 $125, 110 $62, 
A NE AEE IERIE ik TR 256, 535 128, 268 1, 777, 188 888, 614 
BIS eR a eg. Soe apf ee EN oe AT TD 286, 182 143, 091 1, 338, 895 669, 1 
ie 711, 658 355, 829 711, 658 355, * 29 
TSE SCS SG RI Got le RN SRC Ne eee 247, 502 123, 751 1, 048, 658 §24, 3°" 
Northwest Territories SE RANGE ABO pe RL ME Oa 200 200 252 202 
Mckee Eo 1, 612, 671 806, 436 5, 001, 761 2, 501, (" 
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Accidents and Compensation Payments in English Industry 
in 1928 


RECENT report of the Home Office, dealing with statistics of 

accidents and of proceedings under the workmen’s compensation 
ets, shows that during 1928 a total of £6,457,273 ($31,427,548) was 
paid as compensation in 2,735 cases of fatalities and 461,485 cases 
of nonfatal accidents or industrial disease in the seven great industrial 
oroups covered—shipping, factories, railways, docks, mines, quarries, 
and constructional work. Table 1 shows for each year from 1919 to 
1928, inclusive, the number of workers employed in these industries 
and the number of compensation cases, fatal and nonfatal: 


TapLe 1.-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND OF COMPENSATION CASES (FATAL AND 
; NONFATAL) IN SEVEN INDUSTRY GROUPS 
































—— Number of Fatal Nonfatal Total 

employees cases cases cases 
1919 8, 359, 183 3, 293 365, 176 368, 469 
1000. . . .... wanes epeeneiess wales is eh eek Sia a hee &, 348, 150 3, 531 381, 986 385, 517 
POP)... cciccsalaentee epiiiaieietec ta baci a baa ate aaa 7, 315, 866 2, 385 283, 361 285, 746 
Ne ee ee os, Baa eae amine cones 7, 205, 609 2, 489 390, 423 392, 912 
0000s eee ee es os oe ae ee 7, 342, 311 2, 657 477, 378 480, 035 
rn SRE 22 FS REIS Ste ETO IRL Re eee he 7, 512, 359 2, 878 487, 442 490, 320 
1006... .cdded eee Bebe cte Se ae eedaeueeien 7, 541, 014 3, 030 473, 055 476, 085 
ee A LETTS CE Cee oe epee eT aE ree eal NCEE 7, 0O1, 795 2, 345 368, 563 370, 908 
| IMRT SEO SS Be AES AS ROE ARAL aia sb ae 7, 403, 222 2, 567 455, 852 458, 419 
Ra SR A iP a eran Neer EG TS 7, 433, 660 2, 735 461, 485 464, 220 








During this period the amount paid as compensation in fatal 
cases rose from £687,477 ($3,345,951) in 1919 to £773,018 ($3,762,279) 
in 1928, and in nonfatal cases from £3,929,246 ($19,123,640) to 
£5,684,255 ($27,665,269). For some years past the average payment 
in fatal cases has been rising and in nonfatal cases falling. The year 
1926, because of the general strike and the prolonged stoppage in 
the coal industry, is considered abnormal, but omitting it from 
consideration, the average payment varied as follows: 

A comparison of the average amount of compensation paid in fatal and non- 
fatal cases, respectively, in the triennial periods 1921-1923 and 1925-1928, 
omitting the year 1926, brings out the effects of the amending act of 1923. The 
average amount paid in fatal cases has risen from £219 18s. ($1,070.25) in the 
earlier period to £288 3s. ($1,402.43) in the later, as a result of the increased 
compensation provided in fatal cases by the act of 1923, particularly in cases 
where the dependents include children under the age of 15. * * * The 
average amount, on the other hand, in nonfatal cases has fallen from £15 4s. 
($73.97) in 1921-1923 to £12 5s. ($59.61) in the later period, the result, no 
doubt, of the lower amount payable in most cases under the act of 1923 as com- 
pared with the amount payable during the operation of the war addition acts. 


Fatal cases accounted for 12 per cent of the total amount paid in 
compensation. The number of employees, the number of compen- 
sation cases, the amount paid in compensation, and its cost per 
capita of the whole number of employees, are shown for each of the 
seven industrial groups in the following table: 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER AND COST OF COMP i ysyq. 
TION CASES IN 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUP j 


[Conversions on basis of pound = $4.867; shilling = 24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents] 





( ost per } eTson 





























| | Amount of compensation employed 
| a Number of ell 
Industry group | pecan eda compensa- ie 
tion cases English cur- United States; English States 
rency | currency |currency cu. 
ency 
8. d 
SR eae 193, 568 8, 221 | £240, 411 $1, 170, 080 24 10 8.04 
eee 5, 455, 652 204, 725 2, 360, 982 11, 490, 899 8 2 1 
Sees SN 142, 835 13, 507 283, 700 1, 380, 768 39 9 Q | 
_ SS Se eee 944, 666 201, 671 3, 026, 678 14, 730, 842 64 | 15.59 
Ea 73, 691 6, 695 93, 288 454,033 | 25 4 6. 1 
Constructional work _______- 125, 898 8,977 | 146, 864 714,787 | 23 4 5 6K 
i Oe 497, 350 20, 424 | 305, 350 | 1,486,138 | 12 3 2. 4x 
I iiienamngssdesse 7, 433, 660 | 464,220 | 6,457,273 31,427,548 17 40 4h 





These figures as to compensation relate only to the amounts paid 
directly to the workmen and their dependents, and do not include 
the administrative expenses and medical and legal costs of employers, 
insurance companies, and mutual indemnity associations, nor the 
amounts placed in reserve and the profits earned by the insurance 
companies. It is estimated that if these were included, “the total 
amount paid in the seven great industries in 1928 in respect of work- 
men’s compensation was approximately £8,250,000” ($40,152,750). 

Of the 461,485 nonfatal cases handled during the year, 400,217 
were terminated, leaving 61,268 cases outstanding. Of these, 28,729 
had lasted one year or more, including a group of 4,310 cases, iostly 
in the mining industry, which had lasted 10 years or over. 

Table 3 shows, for the five years ending with 1928, the proportion 
of nonfatal cases, whether of accident or disease, lasting for specified 
periods. 


TABLE 3.—DURATION OF COMPENSATION IN CASES OF ACCIDENT AND DI- FASE 








Percentage of terminated cases which lasted— 





| 
4 and less than 13 | 13 and less than 26 


Year Less than 4 weeks weeks weeks 


26 weeks ani o 





Accident Disease | Accident! Disease | Accident} Disease | Accident | |) isease 





Saws | 
Qo 











ES pa eee 62. 71 . 45 31. 89 34. 04 3. 62 6. 74 1. 19.7 
Pe peiddebeutipeuinond 63. 83 38. 92 30. 99 34. 78 3. 50 7.40 1. 68 1s.) 
REET S eerie 60. 86 32. 62 32. 12 32.71 4.41 9. 45 2.61 | 25. 22 
 eectictingainasasbs 64. 59 47. 02 30. 29 31. 56 3. 23 4. 88 1.89] = 16.4 
tase ie cautilhcan ste 63. 71 43. 90 30. 69 34. 01 3.71 | 7. 02 1. 89 | 15. 07 








U —— 








It will be noticed that a far larger proportion of the cases of acciden' 
than of disease are found in the group terminated within four weeks, 
but that the situation is reversed in the group lasting for 26 weeks 
and over. 
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In regard to industrial disease, the report shows that compensation 
was paid in 51 fatal cases to the amount of £10,863 ($52,870), and in 
16,915 disablement cases to the amount of £562,132 ($2,735,896). 
The 51 fatal cases included 15 of lead poisoning, 6 of anthrax, and 
26 of epitheliomatous cancer and scrotal epithelioma. The mining 
industry was responsible for the largest number of cases of industrial 
disease. 

The majority of the cases were due to miner’s nystagmus, beat hand, and beat 
knee. Cases of miner’s nystagmus accounted for over 57 per cent of the total 
number of cases; and cases of this disease together with beat hand, beat knee, 
heat elbow and inflammation of the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon 
sheaths numbered 14,919 or 87.9 per cent of the total number. f the remainder, 
1,367 or 8.1 per cent were cases of dermatitis produced by dust or liquids, 326 or 
1.9 per cent were cases of lead poisoning, and 244 or 1.4 per cent were cases of 


skin or other ulceration or cancer. The remaining 110 cases, or 0.7 per cent, 
included 33 cases of various forms of industrial poisoning and 38 cases of anthrax. 


The new cases of miner’s nystagmus shot up suddenly from 1,802 
in 1927 to 2,555 in 1928, but are still well below the number (3,445) 
for 1925. The number in 1926 was only 1,771, but as that was the 
year of the long coal-mining stoppage, the fact has no bearing on the 
general progress of the disease. Cases of dermatitis, on the other 
hand, have been steadily increasing, from 270 in 1919 to 1,367 in 1928. 
They occur in a great variety of industries, but chiefly among workers 
in the baking and confectionery trades and in dyeing. 





_ 
— el 


Public Expenditures on Social Services in Great Britain 


ISCUSSION of the cost of social services in Great Britain has 

led to the issuance of an official paper giving the total expendi- 
tures for specified services in each decennial year from 1891 to 1921, 
inclusive, and for the years 1928 and 1929. In its issue for February, 
1930, the Ministry of Labor Gazette gives the figures for the last 
two years, with some explanation of the methods used. ‘‘Expendi- 
ture” is thus defined: 


The term ‘‘expenditure”’ as used in the return is restricted to expenditure 
from (1) local rates [taxes], (2) parliamentary votes and grants, and (3) other 
receipts (not being receipts from loans for capital purposes) accounted for by, 
or to, Government departments and local authorities. The ‘other receipts” 
include, for example, in the case of education, revenue from endowments, vol- 
untary contributions, etc.; in the case of health insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, and widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions, the contributions 
of employers and employed, which provide the major part of the expenditure on 
those services; in the case of housing, rents, ete. * * * 

The cost of any central department which is devoted wholly to one of the 
specified services is included throughout the return in the amounts entered in 
respect of that service. For the years ending March 31, 1928 and 1929, however, 
a proportion of the cost of central departmental administration has been allocated 
to each specified service in cases where a department administers more than one 
service. 


The following table shows the expenditures for the two latest years. 
It is to be observed that the first column contains the expenditures for 
the year ending March 31, 1928, or for the latest year available, as 


the case may be, while the figures for the year ending March 31, 1929, 
are estimated. 
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EXPENDITURES UNDER SPECIFIED ACTS IN 1928 AND 1929 


[Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of £ = $4.867] 




















England and Wales Scotland 
Act Yearend- | Yearend- | Yearend- | Year. 
ing Mar. | ing Mar. ing Mar. | ing \ 
31, 1928 31, 1929 31, 1928 | 31, 
Unemployment insurance acts._..__.________------| $186, 173, 379 $231, 015, 699 | $22, 039,721 | $30, 44 
ea eee ESO aE 164, 190,823 | 167,894,250 | 18, 770, 091 18, 97 
Widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pen- 
a ee a lapel him soot 51, 536, 235 | 103,257,397 | —- 6, 603, 841 12, 68. 
One ape pemiienperts. - .-............_-..-.-------. | 145,432,759 | 150,648,347 | 18,601,383 | 19, 27 
War pensions acts and the Ministry of Pensions act- -| 249, 010, 128 | 235,927,920 | 28,079,359 | 26, 6u- 
EE 2 RR lp a ta i ee a ene aS 397, 228, 437 | 408, 759, 443 62, 373, 755 64, 0 
Acts relating to reformatory and industrial schools - 2,839,301 | 2, 608, 444 834, 192 KL 
GS = SEER ie ETA li ae a a : i RNA ek Ra SS re 
Public health acts relating to— 
Hospitals and treatment of disease__-______-_- fk Sea 6, 438, 380 6, 570. 708 
Maternity and child welfare___.__.__.__-_---- ~ 10, 039, 589 | 10, 677, 101 1, 345, 587 1, 425, sas 
Eig Gr ae woresee ceeeees. ... -................| HE GR Se i_-.....-.-.- 17, 295, 541 18, Ss. 
Acts relating to relief of the poor__-__-_____.-----_-. Wee i-. 21, 855,452 | 20,152 
Unemployed workmen act.__.___.-..--..-.-.-.---- | a eee 73, 484 { 
DR RE ca Se ee Sg eee 6, 233, 987 6, 24s 
Mepeetin CI OO con oo hee ccs UN Gg ee eee eee Weta a 











ETL eR SET OE ET CTE a 1 870 WG a 210, 544, 772 | om 








It will be observed that the expenditures on education are ¢:1- 
siderably larger than those for any other one purpose. Next to this 
come the amounts paid out for military pensions, though, if t\. 
expenditures under the two acts providing old-age pensions for civ- 
ilians are combined, in 1929 they surpassed the cost of military pene 
sions both in England and Wales and in Scotland. In England « 
Wales the expenditure under acts relating to the relief of the po or 
exceeded in 1928 expenditures for any other single purpose exce})! 
education and military pensions, but in Scotland they were surpas=: 
not only by these two but by payments made under the unempl.v- 
ment insurance acts. 

The present summary does not give the sources of the receipts fron 
which expenditures are met, but in considering the total it is well '« 
remember that in the case of the first three amounts listed (unemplo\- 
ment and health insurance, and the widows’, orphans’, and old-ave 
‘contributory pensions), a considerable part of the amounts spe! 
comes from contributions of the beneficiaries, and in the case of | 
housing expenses, from rents. 
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Continuity of Litigation Broken by Substituted Complaint 


HE United States Supreme Court in a recent opinion written by 
Mr. Justice Sutherland reversed a judgment of the Indiana 
Supreme Court in an action (Baltimore & Ohio S. W. R. Co. 2. 
Carroll, 50 Sup. Ct. 182)' the cause of which arose in the fall of 1917. 
Qn October 24, 1917, Guerney O. Burtch sustained personal 
injuries while assisting to unload a heavy machine from a freight 
train operated by the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad Co., 
at Commiskey, Ind. Burtch was not a regular employee of the rail- 
road company, but was asked by the train conductor to assist in 
unloading the machine. Burtch consented and, while engaged in the 
work, one of the planks used in unloading the machine broke and 
the machine fell upon him, seriously and permanently injuring him. 
An action was brought by Burtch in the State court (Jackson - 
Circuit Court of Indiana), and damages in the sum of $8,000 were 
recovered on the theory that the State law and not the Federal 
employers’ liability act applied. This judgment was later affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

While the case was pending in the State supreme court, Burtch died 
from the injuries, on February 10, 1921, and his widow was appointed 
administratrix of his estate and was substituted as a party in the 
subsequent legal proceedings. (The name of the widow was subse- 
quently changed to Carroll by marriage.) 

Upon appeal to the United States Supreme Court by the railroad 
company, the judgment of the State court was reversed and a new 
trial was ordered. (44 Sup. Ct. 165.) 

On March 5, 1924, the widow filed an amended complaint in the 
State court and alleged for the first time the death of Burtch as a 
result of the injury, and demanded judgment in a single sum for the 
loss and injury sustained by the deceased during his lifetime, and 
the pecuniary loss resulting from his death. The railroad company 
contended that in so far as the amended complaint was based upon 
the death of Burtch, the cause of action was barred because it was 
not brought within two years as required by the Federal employers’ 
lability act. 

Respecting the statute of limitations, the State court held that 
the amended complaint did not introduce a new cause of action but 
was merely an enlargement of the original complaint and related back 
to the commencement of the action. In support of this the State 
court cited several former decisions of the hited States Supreme 
Court. In each of these decisions the Supreme Court proceeded 
upon the ground that the amendment did not set up any different 





! For lower court decisions see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 344, p. 95; and Bul. No. 391, p. 93. 
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state of facts as the basis of the action, and therefore it rel:ted 
back to the beginning of the action. Especially in the case of \. Y 
Central R. Co. v. Kinney, 260 U. S. 340, it was pointed out by the 
State court that the original declaration was consistent with a wiong 
under either State or Federal law, as the facts might turn out, and 
that the acts constituting the wrong were the same whichever |ay 
gave them that effect. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, however, pointed out that in the present 
case: 


Two distinct causes of action are involved, one for the loss and suffering of the 
injured person while he lived, and another for the pecuniary loss to the bene 
ficiaries named in the act as a result of his death. St. Louis, Iron M. & S. R 
Co. v. Craft, 237 U. S. 648, 658, 35 Sup. Ct. 704, 706; C., B. & Q. R. Co. ,; 
Wells-Dickey Trust Co., 275 U.S. 161, 162, 48 Sup. Ct. 73. In the Craft case 
it was said: ‘‘ Although originating in the same wrongful act or neglect, the two 
claims are quite distinct, no part of either being embraced in the other. * * + 
One begins where the other ends, and a recovery upon both in the same activu, 
is not a double recovery for a single wrong, but a single recovery for a double 
wrong.” And in the Wells-Dickey case it was explicitly held that for an injury 
resulting in death the act gives two distinct causes of action. 


Continuing the court said that: 


The statute, it is true, provides that ‘‘there shall be only one recovery for the 
same injury’’; but this has the effect, not of merging the two rights into a single 
cause of action, but of limiting the personal representative ‘‘to one recovery of 
damages for both, and so to avoid the needless litigation in separate actions of 
what would better be settled once for all in a single action.”” (St. Louis, Iron 
M. & S. R. Co. v. Craft, supra, p. 659 of 237 U. S., 35 Sup Ct. 707.) 


The cause of action, therefore, the court said: 


Which arises from death accrues at the time of death, and the 2-year period of 
limitation then begins. (Reading Co. v. Koons, 271 U. 8. 58, 46 Sup. Ct. 405. 
Here, more than two years having passed, the amendment, introducing as it did 
@ new and distinct cause of action, does not relate back to the beginning of the 
action so as to avoid the bar of the statute of limitations, Union Pacific Railway 
Co. v. Wyler, 158 U. S. 285, 296-298, 15 Sup Ct. 877, and, since the verdict of 
the jury was for a single sum, including an undetermined amount as damages 
for the death, the judgment must be reversed, and the cause remanded for a new 
a only upon the alleged cause of action for the personal injuries suffered by thie 

eceased. 


As to the contention urged that the lower court gave conflicting 
and improper instructions on the subject of the assumption of risk, 
the court merely said that: ‘“‘The employer is not held to an absolute 
responsibility for the reasonably safe condition of the place, tools, and 
ee but only to the duty of exercising reasonable care to that 
end.” 

The judgment was therefore reversed. 





—ip> ooo ge 


Proof of Employer’s Negligence Necessary to Recover 
Compensation 


AY OTHER interesting case recently decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, reversing a decision of a State court, was that 
of New York Central Railroad Co. v. Ambrose (50 Sup. Ct. 195). 
From the facts disclosed in the case it appeared that John Ambrose 
had been employed in a grain elevator owned by the New York 
Central Railroad Co., and used to facilitate the shipment of grain 1! 
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interstate commerce. Ambrose worked on the ‘‘bin floor” of the 
cranary, and it was his duty to sweep the floor, and to perform such 
other work as the foreman might direct. The “bin floor’? was 
located above a large number of grain bins with each of which it was 
“connected by a circular opening, 17 inches in diameter, furnished 
with a spout to carry the grain from the floor into the bin, and by a 
rectangular manhole, 20 by 16% inches in size. These openings, 
when not in use, are closed with metal covers resting on flanges and 
sunk to a level with the floor.” 

At times grain became clogged in the spouts and it was necessary 
that an employee ‘‘descend into the bin to clean it out, while another 
lowered and held a light in such position as to assist the former in 
the performance of his work.” 

On one particular occasion the railroad company permitted a repre- 
sentative of a company not connected with the railroad to conduct an 
experiment in one of the bins for the extermination of insects which at 
times got into the grain. A powder which generated a poisonous gas 
was used in the work. In conducting the experiment, bags of weevil 
were dropped into the grain. After the experiment one of the bags 
‘failed to come through” and lodged within the bin. Ambrose was 
present when the foreman was attempting to locate the bag, and was 
warned to keep away from the bin as much as possible since the gas 
was poisonous. On the following morning while the foreman was in 
another part of the premises he heard a noise, and returning to the 
place where Ambrose had been performing his duties, found the 
covers of the openings off, an electric droplight hanging through the 
spouthole into the bin, and the body of Ambrose lying at the bottom 
of the bin. No conditions nor evidence were present to show how the 
covers were removed or the circumstances under which the employee 
entered the bin and was killed. 

The widow of Ambrose, as administratrix of the estate of the 
deceased employee, brought an action under the Federal employers’ 
liability act, against the New York Central Railroad Co., alleging the 
negligent failure of the railroad company to furnish a safe place to 
work. The case was tried before the Circuit Court of Hudson County, 
N.J., and a verdict was returned in favor of the widow. A subsequent 
appeal by the railroad company resulted in the higher court affirming 
the decision of the trial court. 

The case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, which in 
an opinion written by Mr. Justice Sutherland, reversed the decision 
of the State court. The court said: 

We are of opinion that there must be a reversal because the evidence fails to 
establish negligence on the part of the railroad company. That the bin was a 
dangerous place does not admit of doubt. It contained a poisonous gas of the 
most deadly character. But of this Ambrose was informed. Not only was there 
no duty on his part to enter the bin, unless ordered to do so, but he had been 
specifically told of its dangerous character and warned to keep away as much as 
possible. 

It is not enough, the court pointed out, in order to charge the 
company with negligence, that “the accident may have resulted from 
any one of several causes, for some of which the company was responsi- . 
ble, and for some of which it was not.”” For it was previously decided 
by the court in the case of Patton v. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
(179 U. S. 658, 21 Sup. Ct. 275, 277), that— 
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It is not sufficient for the employee to show that the employer may have }, 
guilty of negligence; the evidence must point to the fact that he was. <A | 
where the testimony leaves the matter uncertain and shows that any one of | 
a dozen things may have brought about the injury, for some of which the emplo: 
is responsible and for some of which he is not, it is not for the jury to guess betw: 
these half a dozen causes and find that the negligence of the employer was: . 
real cause, when there is no satisfactory foundation in the testimony for t} 
conclusion. 


In conclusion the court said that— 


It is scarcely necessary to add that a recovery can not be predicated upon 1 
theory that Ambrose, of his own accord, entered the bin. Winders previou 
would have been the liability of the company, in virtue of the rule which requi). - 
the master to use reasonable care to furnish a safe place to work, there was |. 
liability under that rule at the time of the accident, since, manifestly, the r\\\ 
ceases to be operative whenever, and as long as, the place is closed against 1). 
servant, and he is authoritatively notified that it is unsafe and warned to avy. (| 
it. The master who furnishes the place may, of course, abandon or suspend :'; 
use, whenever he discovers that it has ceased to be safe; and a servant, so notifi. 
and warned, who ignores the notice and warning, does so at his own risk. 


The judgment of the State court was therefore reversed. 





Employee’s Death as Result of Vaccination Held Compensable 


HE Supreme Court of Michigan, on March 6, 1930, affirmed :in 

award of the Michigan Department of Labor and Industry granii- 
ing compensation to a widow of an employee who died as the resii\' 
of an infection from vaccination. (Neudeck v. Ford Motor Co., 224 
N. W. 438.) 

In July of 1928, Louis Neudeck was employed by the Ford Mot: 
Co. and immediately upon entering the employment he was ordere«| 
by the officials of the company to be vaccinated. The Detroit Boar! 
of Health had requested the Ford Motor Co. to vaccinate agains! 
smallpox all new employees and all old employees not successfu!!\ 
vaccinated within five years. The company complied with the rv- 
quest as to the new employees and Neudeck was thereupon vaccinat| 
by the doctor employed by the company. As a result of the vacc'- 
nation Neudeck incurred streptococcus poisoning, the place of the 
infection being the vaccinated arm, and as a consequence the en- 
ployee died of poisoning on September 3, 1928. The widow of Neu- 
deck claimed compensation as a total dependent of the decease: 
employee. 

The company contended that the vaccination was not an acciden'. 
and if the infection was an accident there was no proof that the gern:- 
entered the wound at the time of the vaccination or during the time t!\: 
deceased employee was at work. The company based this contentio:: 
on a previously decided case. (Krout v. J. L. Hudson Co., 200 Mic}: 
287, 166 N. W. 848.) In that case an employee was vaccinated by : 
physician employed by the city board of health and later contracte: 
an infection. The court held that it was not a compensable acciden' 
because there was no evidence that the germs secured lodgment in th: 
employee’s arm in the course of the employment and no causal con- 
nection was shown to exist between the employment and the infectio: 
following the vaccination. 
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The supreme court, in affirming the award of the department of 
jnbor and industry, distinguished the case which the Ford Motor Co. 
relied upon from the present case in the following language: 


There the vaccination was by a public agency, independent of the employer 
and employment. Here the vaccination was performed by defendant’s physi- 
cian, was suffered by the employee under direct order of defendant, neither the 
eniployee nor defendant was under the compulsion of public authorities, but 
defendant was acting in a merely discretionary compliance with a request. The 
vaccination occurred in the course and out of the employment. 


Continuing, the court said that: 


it may be conceded that the vaccination wound was not an accident because it 
was not an ‘‘unforeseen event.’”’ But vaccination is usually harmless, and, under 
the above authorities, infection therefrom is an accident. Of course, no one could 
testify that he saw a germ enter the Wound. The most that could be done would 
be to tell the condition which would render infection probable or possible. No 
testimony was introduced to indicate how or when the infection did or could have 
occurred or its cause. The only cause, time, and place indicated in the record are 
found in the concession in the statement of facts, that the infection was an effect 
of the vaccination. This concession ties the accident of infection to the act of 
vaccination as occurring in the course of the employment. 


The award of compensation was therefore affirmed. 





Street Railway not a Common Carrier under Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act 


Tio Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, on March 
3, 1930, affirmed a judgment of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the case of Mangum v. Capital Traction Co. 
(58 Washington Law Reporter, p. 216), holding that the Capital 
Traction Co. was a street railway and not a railroad or common 
carrier within the meaning of the Federal employers’ liability act of 
April 22, 1908 (35 Stat. 65). 

From the facts in the case it appears that on March 23, 1926, John 

_ W. Mangum brought an action in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia against the Capital Traction Co., claiming damages 
because of personal injuries sustained by him on March 25, 1924. 
Mangum was employed as a motorman by the company and was 
operating a street car from the Washington Navy Yard to Fourteenth 
Street and Colorado Avenue when another car of the same company 
collided with the rear of his car, causing Mangum to be thrown and 
thus inflicting severe injuries upon him. 

During the progress of the trial in the lower court, at the close of 
the evidence presented by the plaintiff, the court sustained a motion 
of the defendant for a directed verdict upon the sole ground that 
the action was barred because it was not brought within one year 
from the time when the cause of action arose. It was the conten- 
tion of Mangum that his action was not barred, because he was 


suing under the Federal employers’ liability act of 1908, which | 


permits actions to be brought within two years after the cause of 
action accrues in personal injury cases against common carriers by 
railroad in the District of Columbia. Since, therefore, the action 
was brought within the two years after the accident it was not 
barred by the statute of limitations. 
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The contention of the re, ed on the other hand was that the 
case was not covered by the Federal employers’ liability act of | 90 
because that act relates solely to railroads and does not apply to 
street railways, and further contended that the street rail\ ays 
were covered by the Federal employers’ liability act of June 1). 
1906 (34 Stat. 232), which authorizes actions to be brought aguingst 
common carriers in the District of Columbia and limits the time 
within which such actions may be brought to one year after the cause 
of action arises. The company therefore alleged that it has always 
been a street railway and has never been a railroad as the terin is 
used in the employers’ liablity act of 1908, that the statute of lini- 
tation contained in the act of 1906 applied in the case and since 
the injured employee did not bring-his action within one year ater 
the cause of action arose, he was therefore barred from recovering 
damages. 

In the opinion written by Mr. Chief Justice Martin, the court 
held that street railways are not included within the classification 
of ‘‘common carriers by railroad”’ as used in the Federal employers’ 
liability act of April 22, 1908. The court arrived at its conclusion 
from various expressions found in Supreme Court opinions on the 
subject of whether a street railway may be classed as a ‘“‘common 
carrier by railroad.”’ During the course of the opinion the court 
took occasion to distinguish the case of Washington Railway « 
Electric Co. v. Scala, 244 U. S. 630, which was relied upon by the 
plaintiff, in which the Supreme Court held that the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co. was a railroad company and not a street- 
railway company. 

The court, in the course of its opinion, said in part as follows: 

The record herein discloses that the Capital Traction Co. is the successor of 
several earlier companies, none of which ever possessed the power of eminent 
domain nor does the present comp any have such power; that the entire trackage 
of the company in the District of Columbia is operated for the public conven- 
ience as a street railway over the public streets and avenues of the District; 
that no part of its line in the District of Columbia is on a private right of way; 
and that practically its entire trackage extends through densely populated 
sections of the city. 

It is true that the company owns and operates a trackage extending alwut 
a mile and a half into Maryland which is continuous with its line within the 
District, and that it operates its cars as lessee over other extensions int« the 
State of Maryland. It appears, however, that these lines extend into adjacent 
urban neighborhoods which for purposes of transportation are practically part 
of the city, and are but extensions of the city street-car systems. 

The plaintiff relies upon the Washington Railway & Electric Co. v. Scala, 
above cited, as authority for his contention that the defendant is a railroad 11 
the sense of the employers’ liability acts. In that case, however, the railwa) 
was chartered not as a street-railway system but as an electric trolley subur)an 
and interurban railway company, and extended from the western edge of tlic 
city through small suburbs and country, with power to extend its line west- 
wardly from Thirty-sixth and Prospect streets, this city, to Cabin John Creek 
in Maryland. It operated its cars between these termini. It possessed [ull 
powers of eminent domain and its line was built largely on a private right of 


way between its termini. The case cited differs materially from that 10 
before us. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
was therefore affirmed. 
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Kentucky Private Employment Agency Law 


N April 1, 1930, a new private employment agency law was 
enacted in Kentucky upon the signing of a bill by the governor 
providing for the regulatory supervision by the State department of 
labor of all such agencies. The principal features of the bill are as 
follows: 

Definition.—Private employment agencies include any type or 
variation of methods of securing employment for a consideration. 
Exceptions: Bona fide charitable, fraternal, and benevolent institu- 
tions not charging a fee for services rendered; agencies maintained by 
labor organizations; employers’ associations; teachers’ and nurses’ 
registries. 

Permits.—A permit must be obtained before an agency may operate, 
effective for one year unless canceled for cause. Permits are not 
transferable except upon approval of the chief labor inspector. Sale 
or change of address of any agency automatically revokes the permit. 
Permits may be refused or revoked if the applicant is not of good 
moral character or if in the judgment of the enforcing officer such 
person is unsuited to the management of such an enterprise. 

Transfers.—Agencies are not permitted to change their place of 
business to any other location except that specified in the permit 
without written consent. 

Fees.—A permit fee of $25 is fixed. The permit fee becomes a 
license fee upon issuance of the permit. 

Reports.—An accurate report of business transactions must be kept. 

Posting.—A copy of the act must be posted in each employment 
agency. 

* Acts forbidden Sending an applicant to a fictitious job; false 
representation of the scope of an employment agency; the sending of 
labor to any place where a strike or labor trouble exists, without 
first notifying the applicant of such conditions; the spreading of false 
or misleading information or advertising. 

Return of fee-—Any agency which does not secure work for an appli- 
cant within 30 days after payment of the fee must return the same to 
the applicant. 

Enforcement.—The State department of labor is charged with the 
enforcement of the act. 


» 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories in March, 1930 


HE tables below show labor turnover indexes for manufacti:: ring 

as a whole and for seven separate industries. The indexes fo; || 
manufacturing industries combined are made up from reports receiv ed 
from representative plants in 75 different industries. 

The number of firms reporting to the bureau in the seven indus‘ ries 
has been enlarged so that at least 25 per cent of the employees in «::}, 
of these industries, as shown by the Census of Manufactures of |')27. 
are included in the bureau’s reports. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the quit, discharge, lay-off, and 
accession rates expressed both on a monthly and an equivalent annual 
basis. 

TABLE 1—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES j\ ; 
INDUSTRIES! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar mont): 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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3 The form of a used is the unweighted median of company rates. 

* Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and disc rates. 

§ The net tugnover rate is the accession rate when it is lower than the separation rate, and the separa! 
rate when it is lower than the accession rate. 
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On a monthly basis the March accession rate was 1.95 compared 
with a separation rate of 2.71. The quit and the discharge rates were 
hiyher in March than in February, while the lay-off and accession 
rates were lower in March than in February. 

(‘omparing March, 1930, with March, 1929, we find the 1930 rates 
as follows: Quit, 1.38; lay-off, 1.03; discharge, 0.30; accession, 1.95; 
and the March, 1929, rates: quit, 3.12; lay-off, 0.48; discharge, 0.57; 
and accession, 5.20. Thus it will be seen the quit, discharge, and 
accession rates are lower than a year ago; in contrast, the lay-off rate 
is more than double the lay-off rate of March, 1929. 

The phrase “‘net turnover”’ means replacement; that is, filling of 
positions left vacant by separations. The net turnover rate for 
March, 1930, was 1.95. This is the same as the accession rate. The 


total separation rate was 2.71, indicating that the force was declining: 


and all vacancies were not filled. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for 
automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and sawmills for January, February, and 
March, 1930, and foundry and machine shops for February and March, 
1930, expressed both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN AUTOMOBILES, BOOTS AND SHOES 
COTTON MANUFACTURING, IRON AND STEEL, SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACK 
ING, SAWMILLS, AND FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month 
The equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 




















Separat ion rates 
4 Accession | Net turn- 
rate over rate ! 
Quits Discharges | Lay-offs Total 
Industry, year, and é 
month, 1930 e_ ie a e_ 3. 3. 
inn _ = _ > -_ _ _ 
a \)e8] 2 /}281 2/281 2 }28l2 (281 2 | 23 
~ Ae | ~ 2a ~ ag ~ <4 ~ eg we) = = 
io sa & sa =| ] & Ss g 5a g Ba 
es ie" Ss ies & | e"t S ies = i e*t 2 ig® 
2/8 = |e a2 |R =2 | = | =2 | 
Automobiles: 
5 TE Ee 1.27 | 15.09 0.59 | 7.09 2.22 | 26.29 4.08 | 48.29 8.20 | 96.9%4.08 | 48.2 
2) eS 1.10] 14.39 .15 | 1.99 1.86 | 24.393.11 | 40.593.40 | 44.393.11 |) 40.5 
i eae 2S Fee 42 4.97 1.95 | 23.09 3.93 | 46.3 95.31 62.6 9 3.93 46.3 
Boots and shoes: 
ps RSE IE 1.51 | 17.8 46 5.4 . 28 3.3 § 2.25 | 26.5 | 5. 26 | 61.9 | 2. 25 26. 5 
jl: ee 1.23} 16.0] .39] 5.19 .72) 9.49 2.34 | 30.59 2.06 | 26.992.06! 26.9 
| A ae 1.56) 184] .36}) 4.29 .44] 5.29 2.36 | 27.8 § 2.79 | 27.812.36 | 27.8 
Cotton manufacturing: 
Ne Sareea 1.20; 14.27 .11 1.3 29} 3.491.600 | 18.91 2.40 | 28.391.60; 18.9 
i. ee 1.20 | 15.6 .19 2.5 14 1.89 1.53 | 19.9 § 1.62 | 21.1 91.53 19.9 
LS ee ae 1.59 | 18.7 . 28 3.3 25 2.9 § 2.12 | 24.9 | 2.53 | 29.8 § 2.12 24.9 
Iron and steel: | 
p> Ae me pe 1.37 | 16.1 2% 2.8 § 1.63 | 19.2 | 3.23 | 38.1 9 3.87 | 45.6 § 3. 23 38. 1 
i Re 1.07 | 14.0 18 2.4 . 74 9.7 § 1.99 | 26.1 92.97 | 38.79 1.99 26.1 
|. Ae ae 1.35 {15.98 .0] 23 45 | 5.39 2.00 | 23.5 92.54 | 29.942.00 | 23.5 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing: 
SRM os sn oe lc x 1.60 | 18.9% .51] 6.0% 1.52] 17.9] 3.63 | 42.8 14.08 | 48.193.63 |} 42.8 
ye RES 1.54] 20.17 .45| 5994.33 | 56.5 96.32 | 82.5 72.92 | 38.192.92/ 38.1 
ETE 1,89 | 22.3 48 5.6] 2.62 | 30.9 94.99 | 58.8 $2.84 | 33.5 92.84 | 33.5 
Sawmills: 
ss EES eae 1.57 | 18.5] .44|] 5291.77 | 20.993.78 | 44.69 2.54 | 20.912.54 |; 29.9 
PORreary.. ws. eso ec cl 177 | Z.1 18 2.4 491.81 | 23.6 § 3.76 | 49.1 § 4.38 | 57.1 9 3.76 49.1 
|, PR: 1.90 | 22.49 .11] 1.391.110 | 13.09 3.11 | 36.7 § 4.86 | 57.293.11 | 36.7 
Foundries and machine ° 
shops: 
Fetruary.............. 7711019 .06| .7§ .80| 10.49 1.62 | 21.292.26 | 20.591.62/ 21.2 
Me iis cians 1.12|13.2% .16] 1.99 1.21 | 14.2] 2.49 | 20.3 92.33 | 27.49233 | 27.4 









































1 The net turnover rate is the separation rate when it is lower than the accession rate, and the-ac- 
cession rate when it is lower than the separation rate. 
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Automobiles for March showed an accession rate of 5.31 compired 
with a total separation rate of 3.93. The quit, discharge, lay-off, and 
accession rates were all higher for March than for February. ‘The 


accession rate increased 1.91 points while the separation rate incre:sed 
only 0.82 of a point. 

In the boot and shoe industry the accession rate was 2.79 and the 
separation rate 2.36; that is, 2.79 men were hired for every 2.36 inep 
separated from the pay roll. The quit and the accession rates were 
higher than during February while the discharge and lay-off rites 
were lower. The quit rate in the boot and shoe industry was hieher 
than the combined discharge and lay-off rates, showing that the rate 
of voluntary separation from the pay roll was higher than the rate of 
involuntary separation. 

Cotton manufacturing also showed a higher accession than separa- 
tion rate. The accession rate was 2.53 compared with a separation 
rate of 2.12. 

Compared with February, the March quit, discharge, lay-off, and 
accession rates all showed an increase. The accession rate showed a 
higher rate of increase than the separation rate. 

The accession rate in the iron and steel industry was 0.54 of a point 
higher than the separation rate. The quit and the discharge rates 
were higher during March than during February. The lay-off and 
the accession rates were lower in March than in February. 

In slaughtering and meat packing the separation rate was much 
higher than the accession rate, the feta being 4.99 and the latter 
2.84. The quit and the discharge rates were higher in March than in 
February, while the lay-off and the accession rates were lower in 
March than in February. 

The total separation rate in sawmills for March was 3.11 compared 
with an accession rate of 4.86. The quit and the accession rates were 
higher in March than in February but the discharge and the lay-off 
rates were lower. 

Foundries and machine shops showed a slightly higher separation 
rate than accession rate. The accession rate was 2.33 and the 
separation rate 2.49. The quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession 
rates were all higher in this industry in March than in February. 

The quit rate was higher in automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and sawmills than for all industries. 
Iron and steel and foundries and machine shops had lower quit 
rates than industry as a whole. 

Automobiles, boots and shoes, and slaughtering and meat packing 
had higher discharge rates than industry as a whole, while cotton, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and foundries and machine shops had lower 
discharge rates. 

The rate of lay-off for all industries was 1.03. The automobile, 
slaughtering and meat packing, sawmill, and foundry and machine 
shop lay-off rates exceeded this all-industry lay-off rate. The boot 
and shoe, cotton manufacturing, and iron and steel lay-off rates 
were much lower than the all-in ustry rate. 

The accession rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton 
manufacturing, iron and steel, slaughtering and meat packing, 
sawmills, and foundries and machine s shops were all higher than for 
industry as a whole. 
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The highest quit rate, 1.90, was in sawmills; the lowest, 1.12, in 
foundries and machine shops. The highest discharge rate, 0.48, was 
in slaughtering and meat packing and the lowest, 0.11, in sawmills. 
Slanughtering and meat packing had the highest lay-off rate, 2.62, and 
cotton manufacturing with 0.25 had the lowest. 

The highest accession rate was shown by the automotive industry, 
where 5.31 per cent of the total number on the pay roll were hired 
during the month of March. The lowest accession rate was shown 
by foundries and machine shops with 2.33 per cent of the number on 
the pay roll hired during the month. 
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Progress of Cooperative Wholesaling in the United States in 1929 


‘ae year 1929 witnessed the starting of operations of two new co- 
operative wholesale organizations. One of these was the Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, whose headquarters are in New York City 
and which began business in March. The other was the Union ()j| 
Co., a cooperative wholesale organization which serves many of tlie 
farmers’ cooperative oil associations of the Middle West, especially 
in Kansas. Its headquarters are in Kansas City, Mo., and it bevan 
operations in February, 1929. The Farmers’ Union State Exchanve 
in Omaha, Nebr., has been in existence since 1914, the Cooperative 
Central Exchange since 1917, the Grange Cooperative Wholes:le 
since 1919, and the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. since January, 1927. 
The Cooperative Central Exchange handles groceries, flour, and 
certain farm supplies such as feed, paints, wire nails, fencing, roofiny, 
etc., and is contemplating the introduction of clothing and fovt- 
wear (shoes and rubbers). it operates a bakery whose output for 124) 
was valued at $101,156. The Eastern Cooperative Wholesale dos 
as yet only a jobbing business, no warehousing being attempted. || 
handles orders of flour, feed, groceries, coal, and ‘‘anything needed 
by the stores” which are its members. The Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange carries groceries, clothing, coal, gasoline, motor oils, 
automobile tires, and all kinds of farm supplies. The Grange Coo)- 
erative Wholesale does a jobbing business in groceries, feed, anid 
hardware. The Cooperative Central Exchange and the Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale are having goods packed for them under « 
special cooperative label. In that way they are building up a demani 
for cooperative goods, are able to control the quality of the goods soli, 
and are malar to cut down the number of brands of goods carricd. 
Table 1 shows the development, as of December 31, 1929, of six 
cooperative wholesales which handle consumers’ goods. The data 
here shown were obtained as — of the general cooperative study 
now being carried on by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In order 
to round out the picture of cooperative wholesaling in the Unite 
States, data for two organizations which can not be considered co- 
sumers’ organizations, since they purchase for local farm associatio:- 
only goods used in the business operations of the farm, such :> 
fertilizer, feed, seed, twine, salt, oyster shells, etc. These organiz:\- 
tions are the Eastern Farmers’ Exchange and the Ohio Farm Bure: 
Service Co. A third organization of this class—the Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association, Kansas City, Mo.—did not furnish a report. 
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TABLE 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE WHOLESALES IN 1929 









































Unaffil- 
Num- | iated | Retail 
_ a 3 socie- |branches eye ‘ Re- 
-_ : casiee : affil- {tiespur-| oper- rof | Share 
Name and location of wholesale iated |chasing| ated by lemploy-| capital eerve 
socie- |through} whole- ees “an 
ties | whole- sale 
sale 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis------..-- 90 hee. 55 |$83, 122 |$15, 492 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York, N. Y ------ 10  __) (See 2; 1,700]. 2,675 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, eS ee at ae 78 (2)  }240, 093 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr-------- dt ee 10 38 323, 450 | 40, 619 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle, Wash---_--_-- 6 8 1 3 | 30, 040 (4) 
Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. Minneapolis, Minn______---- 45 gf eee 5 ay aie SSA : 
Ohio Farm Bureau Service Co., Columbus, Ohio___--- are meee 21 25 | 45, 000 | 76, 522 ES 
Union Oil Co, (Cooperative), Kansas City, Mo--------- () () (4) (4) (1) (1) i 
a NN ire acct es tn dessin ed repens is 396 97 32 206 483, 312 |375, 401 - 
& Patron- | {nterest 
# Name and location of wholesale Sales Net profit) age divi- | on share 
is dends capital 
e ——s 
pe Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis_........----- $1, 755, 627 798 | $28, 088 $4, 710 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York, N. Y-_--------- 2 203, 756 ff SS wenn 
: Eastern States Farmers’ ne, — Mass...-- 11, 922,671 | 107, 582 yi 2 ee 
; Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Om SI ince sicietipicteenaits 2, 001, 725 50, 583 22, 068 19, 454 
* }range Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle, Wash_-__._......--- 116, 721 Se Ree see ie 
€ Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. Minneapolis, Minn-.---..-.-_--- 448, 013 By 2 Sane a ee Se 
FS: Ohio Farm Bureau Service Co., Columbus, Ohio_________- 5, 744, 189 7,469 | 175, 344 2, 700 
? Union Oil Co. (Cooperative), Kansas City, Mo---....--.--. 3 309, 261 4, 922 1) (4) 
2 
Aa ON eit Oe aaa be ckaonaneenheu en acne niedesseced 22, 501, 963 | 416, 591 | 297, 036 26, 864 
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1 No data, 


2 Nine months. 


’ Ten months. 


Table 2 shows the sales, profits, and returns to member societies 
(in interest and dividends) since 1920, of the three consumers’ whole- 
sales which have been in operation since that time. 


TABLE 2.—DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE 


WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 1920 TO 1929 
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Patron- | Interest 
4 Name and location of wholesale Year Sales Net profit | age divi- | on share 
dends capital 
# Cooperative Central Exchange. -..........-------- 1920 $409, 591 $6, 798 (1) Qa 
Fe 1921 312, 347 3, 499 re) Q 
# 1922 337, 567 1, 188 (i 1 
2 1923 504, 177 5, 181 (1 1 
= 1924 613, 215 5, 973 (Ql 1 
& 1925 835, 532 8, 869 $5, 506 1, 451 
B 1926 1, 048, 293 11, 648 7, 722 1, 929 
1927 1, 255, 676 18, 335 13, 752 2, 632 
1928 1, 517, 813 23, 894 17, 296 3, 681 
1929 1, 755, 627 35, 798 28, 088 4,710 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange_-_-_-.............-- 1920 2, 387, ¥72 (1) (4) (1) 
1921 1, 468, 133 983,000 }.-........ (1) 
1922 1, 148, 133 5 cee (1) 
1923 1, 335, 662 .  & See ti 
1924 1, 347, 605 ge eae ene 1) 
1925 1, 521, 312 =. Seer 13, 543 
1926 1, 512, 024 7 > 2 ee 26, 576 
1927 1, 618, 288 SO GS to csue 26, 311 
1928 1, 774, 143 37, 930 12, 136 19, 568 
1929 | 2,001,725 50, 22, 068 19, 454 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale... - -| 1920 53, 370 1 (1) 1) 
1921 44, 254 1 (Ql ; 
1922 156, 122 1 Qa 1 
1923 135, 161 1 Ql (1) 
1924 246, 096 1 (i (1) 
1925 106, 677 1 (1) (1) 
1926 (4) BOR ie, SEEN, CADSR ee 
1927 105, 880 je: Ay SRN 
1928 109, 862 See Sree 
1929 116, 721 f } ROR: SticaeRT 
1 No data. 2 Loss. 
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It is seen from the above table that all three wholesales experie) oe, 
a drop in sales from 1920 to 1921, probably due mainly to business 
conditions, including falling prices. The Cooperative Cenira| 
Exchange sales, however, rose in 1922, beginning a steady incri asp 
which has continued without a break through 1929. The Exchunge 
has shown a profit each year, and during the past five vears |a, 
returned to its member societies $86,767 in interest and patronage 
dividends. 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchange sales have shown considers }|e 
fluctuation from year to year, but have increased gradually, althowch, 
they have not yet reached the figure attained in 1920. The Exchange 
was orginally owned and controlled by the Farmers’ Union of 
Nebraska, but was reorganized in 1919, at which time the whole basis 
of operation was changed. Four classes of memberships were created, 
all of which carried the right of stock ownership in the organization: 
(1) Individual members of the Farmers’ Union, (2) local Farmers’ 
Union cooperative associations, (3) locals of the Farmers’ U nion, 
and, (4) any other State Farmers’ Union. In 1925 the value of the 
shares was reduced from $25 to $12.50, and the so-called ‘‘cumu- 
lative dividend” was dropped. Heavy losses had been sustained in 
1921 and 1922, and although the operations of each succeeding year 
have shown a ‘profit, it was some years before the deficit could be 
wiped out. The last two years, however, the Exchange has been 
paying both patronage dividends and interest on the share capital, 
to the amount of $73,226. 

The Grange Cooperative Wholesale sales also fell in 1921, but in- 
creased remarkably in the next three years, exceeding $200,000 in 1924. 
A very serious drop occurred in 1925, but the sales have shown a grad- 
ual increase since 1927. The profits of the wholesale have had to go 
toward paying off the deficit incurred in the early years. 








in _ 
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Postal Credit Unions in 1929 


ULLETIN No. 10, recently issued by the director of service 

relations of the Post Office Department, contains some interest- 

ing data showing the condition of the postal credit unions on Decem- 

ber 31, 1929. The table below, taken from this bulletin, shows the 

development of the postal credit unions since the first one was formed 
in Brockton, Mass., in 1924. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF POSTAL CREDIT UNIONS, 1923 TO 1929 








Number | Number | Number | Amount 

















Date of credit | of | Assets | of granted in 
| unions members | | borrowers loans 

eer rt a | 
fa MEME aS secs i es 1 8 cod ete Se 
“eat 2 Ee, Coreen 7 | (1) (1) (1) (1) 
“i SSeS sonensne] 25 (1) (1) (1) (') 
< ee enn aenee nee 36 5, 087 166, 390 | 3, 756 $283, 634 
Py eS 44 7, 320 257, 943 | 6, 522 590, 919 
NET IRE 48 9, 726 439, 523 12,006 | 1, 054, 303 
Oak: RL Bade seseinsns~- acneaeosens 63 11, 429 563, 189 | 16, 830 1, 599, 465 
PCRS SEALERS ee Meta ae 73 13, 993 782, 139 | 23, 060 2, 310, 633 
Ci Rcd ci ciine wan ungeseaaioninah 83 | 16,257 | 1,001, 535 30, 313 3, 183, 890 
pe TI ree saree ae 168 | 19,098 | 1, 265, 548 38, 092 4, 160, 262 
“= 9 RSE seis kesibcacaaene 190 25,397 | 1,770, 952 | 57,055 | 6, 329, 736 
CR ROMS HEE: | 208 33,984 | 2, 523,917 | 87,691 10, 410, 418 

1 Not reported. 


New Cooperative Housing Organization in New York City ' 


N 1920 a small group of ‘‘white collar’ workers in New York 

City started what its latest report calls “an experiment in the inter- 
est of consumers’’—an experiment whose purpose was ‘‘ to demonstrate 
the soundness of ‘nonprofit’ business in one field after another.”’ 

This group, which operates under the name of Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Services (Inc.), has been true to its aims. Starting in the cafe- 
teria business because there were in the group persons with experience 
in that line and because a comparatively small capital was required, 
the group has gone from one venture to another. 

In 1923 the society took over a cooperative laundry which was on 
the verge of failure. The society was not successful in this field and 
after about two years voted to give it up. In all its other enterprises, 
however, success has crowned its efforts. 

The society now has 3,397 members and operates four cafeterias, 
four food shops, a bakery, and a lending library with a branch in 
each of the cafeterias. In 1928-29 the organization had a business 
of $612,226 and a net operating gain of $32,530. In 1926, some 
members of the group started a credit union which at the end of 
1928 had 272 members. 

A great deal is done along educational and social lines. Its activities 
in this direction are thus described in the March, 1930, issue of 
Cooperation (New York): 

Workers’ clubs for the chefs, kitchen help, and bus boys are organized in each 
branch and a sick-benefit fund maintained. The best singers among the colored 
workers have choruses which sing spirituals and thus make themselves very 
popular at membership meetings. The social and educational activities among 
the members are varied. From the beginning small discussion groups have been 
organized each winter and meet regularly to mull over cooperative theory and 
practical problems. This year a special group of new members meets each week. 
From four to eight general membership meetings are held every winter. There 
has been one hilarious meeting at which consumers and workers aired to one anoth- 
er their respective grievances. Last winter there was staged a prize song contest 
in which many of the workers told what they knew about consumers’ cooperation 
in verse. This winter the consumers are entering just as wholeheartedly into a 
prize poem contest, the subject of each bit of verse being some particular criti- 


cism of the versifier with regard to food or service. The Theater Group, organ- 
ized in 1926, has given creditable little performances each winter; the players - 





' Data are from C tion (New York), March and April, 1930; annual and special reports of Con- 
Sumets’ Cooperative Services (Inc.); and data furnished directly to the bureau by the society. 
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are members and employees. During the past two winters an informal Ff 
Dance Group has been learning the old English folk dances. There are m: 
ways of reaching the general consuming public. Large bulletin boards priv). 
inently displayed, directly in the line of march of customers waiting to be sery «|, 
get the attention of the hundreds of nonmember patrons each day. At the larg.s; 
branch cafeterias contact workers are on duty every noon to distribute literat\: 
answer questions, and otherwise serve in a useful and educational capacity. 


K 


New Housing Development 


THE society’s latest business venture is in the field of housing. 

The cafeterias, of course, serve nonmembers as well as members, 
and as it was desired not to make a profit on nonmembers’ patronave, 
the earnings from that source have been covered into a fund for thie 
extension of consumers’ cooperation. On September 30, 1929, tlie 
report showed that this reserve amounted to $136,382. In addition 
the society had, during the 10 years of its existence, returned to iis 
members $14,000 as interest on capital and more than $50,000 in 
rebates on their patronage. 

It was decided in October, 1928, to use the extension reserve |v 
provide living accommodations for some of the members. The reason 
for entering this field was that this ‘‘is a field where the consumer 
suffers most heavily because of speculative building, speculation 11, 
land values, and the operation of private profit business as landlord.’ 
Various obstacles to the housing program arose and not until a short 
time ago was it possible to continue. 

A plot of ground was acquired on West Twenty-first Street, opposite 
the campus of the Shaman Theological Seminary. On it a 12-story, 
fireproof building will be erected, containing 66 apartments of froin 
1 to 4 rooms e . Automatic elevator service be provided. |i 
is expected that the monthly rental of the apartments will range froin 
$25 to $35 per room. A food service for tenants is planned, as we'll! 
as recreational facilities on the roof. 

The land and building are expected to cost $666,000 which amount 
it is proposed to raise as follows: By first mortgage, from a bank, 
$321,000; by second mortgage bonds sold to the society and its meti- 
bers, about $140,000 more; and by tenants’ investment, $185,000. 
The rest will be advanced by the calaiee. The bonds will be in dv- 
nominations of $100 and up and will bear interest at 6 percent. The 
sum of $10,000 will be held in reserve to ‘‘constitute a market for 
members’ bonds.” 

The old buildings which were on the site have been demolished ani 
excavation is going on. Actual construction is expected to begin 
shortly and the houses will be ready for occupancy about October |, 
1930. 

It is stated that the society regards this as a start only. If thi- 
first project is successful, the group plans to ‘‘bring the savings «/ 
cooperative housing to all the members of Consumers’ Cooperativ: 
Services. * * The reserve is looked upon as a revolving fund. 
a part of which can be used over and over again as it is released by on« 
project after another. In the meantime the board and managemen | 
expect to continue the policy of cafeteria and food-shop expansio! 
regardless of the housing development.” 
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Agricultural Cooperative Associations in the Philippines 


HE activities of rural agricultural cooperative societies are of 
considerable importance in the Philippines, as indicated in the 
accompanying table, taken from the statistical bulletin of the Phil- 
ippine Islands for 1928, issued by the Philippine department of com- 
merce and communications: 
OPERATIONS OF RURAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
1924-1928 ! 


| Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 














‘ ai Total resources 
Number of Total Paid-in = ; ya. ety 
Year associa- | number of| capital —- none. pvr shen 
tions | members stock | deposits 
| Pesos | Pesos Pesos 
1924... -------------- ~------------- 546 | 81, 791 890, 621 2, 653, 784 2, 531, 997 
Q25_..---------------------------- 543 84, 002 905, 204 2, 549, 306 2, 408, 261 
1926__.-- Barre caibaieaarasss anton’ 544 87, 535 928, 248 2, 570, 588 2, 429, 994 
8 RRR i 5a” SA SERS 547 | 59, OR2 952, 106 | 2, 733, 854 2, 595, 620 
1928 ?__.....--.-------------------- 550 | 90,000 | 980, 000 | 2, 900, 000 2, 800, 000 
| j 








: Compiled from the annual reports of the bureau of agriculture. 
2 Estimated only, subject to correction in a later issue. 


Cooperative Movement in the Province of Quebec 


HE 1929 Statistical Yearbook of Quebec contains some data 
regarding the cooperative movement in that Province. 

The report states that about 400 agricultural cooperative societies 
have been established since 1909 and have become “an important 
factor in the distribution of certain agricultural products, such as 
butter, cheese, eggs, livestock, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc.’”’ Data 
given for 77 of these societies show that in 1928 they had a combined 
membership of 15,769, paid-in capital of $389,831, combined assets 
of $2,057,330, and an annual business of about $12,000,000. 

An interesting feature of the cooperative movement is the fisher- 
men’s cooperative societies. There are now, according to the report, 
about 10 of these societies, which have “greatly contributed in the 
last few years to improve the quality of fish marketed in the Province 
and exported to foreign countries.””. During 1927 more than 1,000,000 
pounds of cod were shipped to the Federated Cooperative of Quebec. 

The development of the people’s banks of — which corre- 
spond to our credit unions, is shown in the table below: 


DEVELOPMENT OF PEOPLE’S BANKS OF QUEBEC, 1924 TO 1928 




















| } 
| | Loans granted during 
Number | «, | wy year Profits on 
, Number of | Number of ; 
Year of banks : eGaaie _| year’s busi- 
reporting members depositors ness 
Number Amount 
ae EO Fa Re eR EES 119 31, 250 30, 874 11, 017 $3, 763, 852 $398, 976 
2 SORA EN SA CPL NCO RODEO TEM 122 33, 279 33, 527 13, 794 3, 919, 961 449, 531 
SOs see es oe 154 36, 298 37, 343 15, 843 4, 496, 956 q 
BG ccieucsicniedeg eechadaa 159 41, 365 40, 753 16, 832 4, 778, 761 537, 204 
UID sp ncecvbcasbenvarsesnens 168 41, 374 | 40, 568 17, 403 5, 047, 769 571, 664 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Benefits Paid by Street Railway Workers’ Union in 1929 


HE March 22, 1930, issue of the Union Leader, the Chicago 

official journal of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Emplovees, contains a report on the benefits paid 
by the locals and the international association during 1929. The 
data are summarized in the table below. The sick benefits paid by 
the locals vary considerably, one division paying as low as $2.50) per 
week while three pay as high as $21 per week. The international 
association pays death Pe disability benefits varying from $50) to 
$800, according to the vears of membership, and a lump-sum benetit 
(‘old-age pension”) of $800 at the time of retirement from active 
service in the industry. 


BENEFITS PAID BY LOCAL AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF STREET: 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 1929 








| Number of 
Type of benefit divisions | Range of benefits paid 
paying 


Amount dis 
bursed, 102 





Local divisions: 
Sick benefits 100 | $2.50 to $21 per week 
Funeral benefits ____--_____- ree ome 69 | $25 to $1,000 

International organization: 
ee ee es neame WONNONNS ee ek eee 
I a a actuaries 





Congress of Japanese Federation of Labor, 1929' 


N NOVEMBER, 1929, the Japanese General Federation of Labor 
held its eighteenth annual congress in Tokyo. Nearly 300 dele- 
gates were in attendance from all sections of the country. The total 
membership of the federation at the close of September, 1929, was 
given in the headquarters report as 37,517, of whom 31,560 were men 
and 5,957 women. The affiliated bodies numbered 57. The decline 
in individual membership, amounting to more than 1,000, during the 
past year was said to be due to the expulsion in September, 1929, of 
the extreme members of the Osaka Federation. It was also stated at 
this congress that 10 of the unions belonging to the general federa- 
tion had collective agreements with 34 employers. The membership 
of these unions was 4,666. . 
At this congress the first report on the work of the Association for 
the Promotion of Labor Legislation, which was formed at the close 
of 1928 by five trade-unions at the time the director of the Inter- 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 3, 1930, pp. 149, 150. 
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national Labor Office was on a visit to Japan. Indeed, the main 
interest of the congress was the forwarding of labor legislation. 
\mong the resolutions adopted was the following: 


The congress demands that a trade-union act be immediately enacted, and 
that its provisions should include the recognition of the right of collective bar- 
vaining, the punishment of employers who obstruct freedom of association, the 
recognition of trade-unions among soldiers and sailors, military officers, civil 
servants, and intellectual workers in general, and the liability of a trade-union 
member who infringes his obligations to his union for damages as provided by 
the Civil Code, ete. 

The congress also declared its opposition to the scheme of industrial 
rationalization on the ground that its purpose was to exploit the 
workers. Other resolutions called for: The prompt introduction of a 
measure for the protection of workers engaged in civil engineering, 
construction, and other outdoor employment; protection against 
sickness and accidents; the setting up of a svstem of social insurance, 
including unemployment insurance and old-age and disability in- 
surance; the prevention and relief of unemployment; the passage of 
a minimum wage law; the amendment of the health insurance act 
and the factory act; and the repeal of the public peace and safety 
act. The delegates protested against the lowering of working condi- 
tions as a result of abolishing night work and urged the discontinuance 
at once of underground labor for women. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States {or 

March, 1930, with comparable data for preceding months, «re 
Ss below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers «ii({ 
asting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927 and 1928, 
number of workers involved and man-days lost for these years, tic 
number of industrial disputes for each of the months January, 192s 
to March, 1930, inclusive, the number of disputes which began in 
these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and thie 
number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, thie 
economic Joss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected in 
each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-davys 
as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—_INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EA} 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO FEBRUARY, 1 AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 AND 1928 






































r : m f workers in- 
Number of disputes— yore fo p rar N a“ ber 
Month and year ego id 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | Ineffect |‘), oh 8 
in month | at end of | in month | at end of — 
or year month or year month year 
a SERRE SRA a SCRE gale Per Wane ics assed eos =) Sarees 37, 799, 34 
PUNE concise a mee beimeccwkewen an SSE oh Ree 31, 556, 947 
1928 | 
ERIC SC Sa 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 02s 
REE SERA RE ESERIES mS ae 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2. 145,34 
a a 41 47 7, 459 76,069 | 2, 291, 
sighs vai acad sednbicaaneensdedieee-s 71 48 143, 700 129,708 | 4, 806, 202 
Te ee al ons eoannalion + 80 56 15, 640 133,546 | 3,455.4 
it Darel dens inci niatigincs hale arsine 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, S7S 
a ek esd Seldacbae 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 3) 
(SRE Res AS Spal eager 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
EERE SE Saonr nerran iia cngehecepeaiiies bye eels 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, YS2 
oe 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 4 
SESE OR Og ee a Rema 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 342 
NE i ie, Sse sige msig ne 23 29 5, 172 | 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
(ERS SN ie i A Rp eg are ee 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, (92 
RED EG Se peepee enor 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 83 
SUES SEES Sabet Bis OM foer merc Ace eee 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, 094, 161 
IN es esx cha onion teed owe< te 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 429, 046 
NER et inmaiincinmn ste tipes t6-twnceeiide 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 1, 578, 29 
Ne cig hs bale yeaa 69 71 19, 702 54, 584 1, 526, 627 
we GREE EERE SMS a Fee IO Ye 74 75 35, 900 21, 872 1, 116, 557 
a i a ae 68 55 25, 138 8, 123 380, 651 
I as pe a 95 62 19, 224 8, 818 259, 410 
AER EIB RMN Ip EES ET 66 42 17, 368 8, 326 290, 614 
SEES sepa pect engin ear ea One Gn One PUlegs 59 39 11, 369 7, 320 225, 452 
PE ncinccinnbnestktipinadqudaan sees 31 23 3, 359 2, 401 96, 0) 
1930 °y 
IE Sects ubmactap tie de dosh dal bi enn oeie 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 20/2 
gi SIR AIRES SEG Pisce Went Site em eae 40 32 37, 384 6, 569 438, 5 M7 
| RUBE AES sR CIS RePeR ieee os meee, ae 35 32 13, 952 5,171 289, £ 
1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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TABLE 2 -, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
e 


January, F 
directly involved. 


ruary, and March, 1930, and the number of workers 


TABLE 2.—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH, 1930 











ning in— in disputes beginning in— 

Industry “a 

January February} March | January February} March * 

} H 

| ving 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers. -_--__-- D Aids teilathoniaiitins SF Winwitnctsniponbarieniis 5 

BES CSE cemteigesabhll © Dicsccsceaititennaiaee a al 

REE SEES 1 fe 48 1s 

Building n@es........---..-.--.-.---..--- 4 4 9 5 148 9, 182 2 

Chauffeurs and teamsters------_---------- 4 3 4 1, 595 196 103 a 

CHUM saa aacen enc en---. CREME a: 5 > 6 3,469 | 30, 985 2, 132 a 

Fort BiNtNssa5 S20 55-~-- > Girne eee RPS eerie Ea ae PIS, re s > =e x 

[go BREE RE Sete meg ae ere eer eo 3 | Sp POG ae aan 60 a $ 

Hotel and restaurant workers -------______| 1 2 Sean: s SS 4 

Trott MIE ck soso cnc. 1. © feos e esac _ » ee : 
SN i oh a ies Sh Se SS ee Seren aati was BD a wiynihpteatigmameliinins 12 
Latindry: ws oo sen ck van Seca cetalacebeneeeceton | See: See eae 
PO SERS Se ee enn tee 1 ED elogins 21 44 
Metal trades._._..---- ane 6 LY settee er 163 | So 
I ee ia inns Lan ohncncitins 3 6 4 987 2, 619 1, 303 

Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theater employees--------- Bee vine eee © fos ate ee ke _. GS ete ea 
Printing and publishing._._______._______- » ay ORR rece rier Jeera ce 8 RRS. Oe 
Slaughtering and meat packing__..________- | i GaSe Sa, Neperatee eat _ ik Seems amet A) Mie 
eS Pei pees See eee _ Gf, SR SAR, Aline as ere 645 
eS 2 ESSE Ree Seep ie eeeeeoe ribeiny a Aare > SEN Meee ae 25 
peo BROS i Sa eee ee eee 10 8 6 4713 | 1, O11 308 
COEROE QS os Jo dents caren 4. oleh eens 3 *, Re 179 150 
ho ah 42 | 40 | 35 | 8,879 7, 384 13, 952 
} 


Number of disputes begin- 


Number of workers involved 




































TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
March, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, 1930, CLASSI- 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 















Industry 


| Number of disputes beginning in March, 1930, involving— 





Barbers 


Chaufteurs and teamsters 


Clothing 


Leath 
Miners 


Textiles 


ee 


Street railway workers 
Municipal workers 


Other occupations 























6 and 20 and 100 and yan my oer Over 
under 20 | under 100| under 500 1.000 5.000 5,000 
workers | workers | workers workers workers workers 
eg a | BASES TERRE, UN See a, Neil Nee cee ea eee 

1 | 5 5 RAE CRAIN 

1 | > Ree eee ieee eee Sa eerie 

1 | f ae itiaiaanasda i Rerarene 

ESE BES SSS ERR SEE a Ieee hare te 
ie iets dtheg ae 1 Seemed ioe sabi clas pale tage delice bios Le 
Sina Scaerig TS ast RE a 
itean teal SRS SIRS A NOH) 0 HIS 
SNE Oe cc ce ee oe es 
id aie Saianieaae 9 REESE AKERS. cit at 

4 21 7 | 1 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes endin« jy, 
March, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH, 1930, BY IN 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in March 


One-half Overone-| 1 month |2months! 3 months 4:)..;):; 


























Industry month | Dalfand | and less | and less | and less | and Jess 
or tan lessthan| than2 | than3 than 4 than § 
1 month {| months | months | months } Months 
SESE ee eae “Y seb: DART rae BEY vos 
npn adetmtrscnedntres {a epee See: EXS Coes Ie 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_______-._...-__- 2 i 2 TES areal Redon Eger tee ‘ 
Clothing_______- Maas en asthe § Reed) | | Re? Ge 
Furniture___.........__- PETES TAPE ee et! ORTH | 7 EER Sao ee 
Hotel and restaurant workers_-_..._.._._-- | CLs CREE, Rae Re |. 
ED a ee ee 1 1 | SEE) PRE re: IR ® ; 
REE ET et eae! ae eep Ee 5 re ee ee =a ; 
SS SPIRES SER aa a 3 ee y Re DEE Ese: 9 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and | } i 
het SR ES IES: AIRE ae! i Baa es MEP R Nee! Sok Neen es: ae 
ge ETN _] See | 1i 1 | is... 
Ee ee 1 SSE MPR era See oe See: 
a: RR re a re 19 3 y 1 ] 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1930 


Building trades, Missouri.—A strike of approximately 500 
organized workers in the building trades of Kansas City and near-by 
districts which began on March 1 ended, it is understood, by March 
13. The workers had asked for a 5-day week with the same pay as 
for the 54-day week. It was agreed that the present wage scale 
with a 5%-day week will remain in effect until July 1, on which date 
the 5-day week will become effective and there will be wage increases 
ranging from 22% cents to 50 cents a day; also that on January |, 
1931, there will be another identical wage increase. The agreement will 
expire March 1, 1932. Itis understood that the 50-cent increase was 
granted to all of the mechanical trades in the building trades council 
except the carpenters and perhaps one or two other trades that either 
were not affected by the controversy or had individual contracts. 

Garment workers, Massachusetts.—A strike of 2,000 workers (60 per 
cent of whom were women) affiliated with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union began in Boston on March 13, following 
an unsuccessful attempt by representatives of the manufacturers 
and of the union to reach a satisfactory settlement of their differences. 
According to press reports the union demands included the creation 
of an unemployment fund, the selection of an impartial chairman to 
settle disputes, increases in wages, and confinement of outside produc- 
tion to contracting shops observing “‘humane conditions,” but the 
main cause of disagreement is said to have been the union demand for 
a 5-day, 40-hour week instead of the 42-hour, 5-day week. 

An agreement to run for two years was reached on March |4 
between the union and the Associated Dress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Boston, which, it is understood, covered the union demands 
except those relating to wage increases and the unemployment 
insurance fund. This agreement was ratified by the union member- 
ship on March 15. 

e workers began to return on March 17, but the strike was not 
— until sagt 24, —S remainder of hon — resumed — 
ollowing the signing of similar agreements between the union and the 
organized cloak ee. deat and cloak contractors. 
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Bus drivers, Missouri.—Demanding recognition of their newly 
formed union of operating and mechanical employees (Local No. 990, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
and Motor Coach Operators of America), approximately 645 motor- 
bus drivers, conductors, garage men, and maintenance men of the 
Peoples Motorbus Co., of St. Louis, struck on March 14. 

The strikers rejected, on March 26, a proposal from the company 
of a contract for three years at the wage scale in effect when the strike 
began, with no clause providing that the contract might be opened 
for changes in the wage scale or working conditions if the company’s 
earnings should warrant it, that the men should not wear their unjon 
buttons while at work, and that three of the men discharged for their 
union activities previous to the strike would not be reinstated. 

The strike was settled on the night of April 1, after the company 
withdrew its opposition to the wearing of union buttons on the un1- 
forms of the men and agreed to the reinstatement of all employees 
discharged before the strike because of their union affiliation or union 
activities. 'The company’s insistence on a 3-year contract was modi- 
fied to a 2-year contract containing an ‘‘opening”’ clause under which 
the union can initiate negotiations, on 30 days’ notice, for a wage in- 
crease at any time within the life of the contract that the company’s 
earnings may justify. Operations were resumed April 3. 

Operation of the company’s motor buses was completely suspended 
during the progress of the strike, which was one of the most orderly 
on record. " 

The company is to employ union and nonunion men without dis- 
crimination. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into March, 1930 


Taxicab drivers, Pittsburgh.—No report has been received of a set- 
tlement of this strike, which began January 12. 

Partial taxicab service by the company was resumed on March 18, 
after the mayor had rescinded his order of February 20 withdrawing 
from the streets the cabs operated by the company. The service, it 
is understood, was further extended on April 3 and April 8. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1930 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director oF CoNncILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 31 labor disputes during 
March, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 16,019 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On April 1, 1930, there were 55 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 13 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 68. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Arbitration Award 
Dyeing and Cleaning Industry—Chicago 


NDER the terms of an arbitration agreement entered into by 1), 
Chicago Master Cleaners and Dyers Association and Cleaner 
Dyers, and Pressers Union No. 17742, in January, 1930, Dr. B. \| 
Squires was appointed impartial chairman with authority to hea 
and decide all issues submitted to him, including any items in th 
proposed labor agreement on which the parties could not agree. 
The union had asked for the wages and conditions set forth in an 
agreement negotiated in 1928, which had not been signed but which 
was effective in the main until the dispute of last fall. The association 
had asked for a 10 per cent cut in the wage scale, the introduction of 
piecework, the abolition of the guaranty of seven months’ full-time 
employment, the elimination of the provision for unemployment 
insurance, and a probationary period of four weeks instead of two 
weeks for new employees. 
The decision of the impartial chairman, effective March 17, 1930. 
is in part, as follows: 


1. On the wage scale the impartial chairman feels that the minimum scales se 
forth in the 1928 agreement and which were. generally observed in the industry 
should be definitely confirmed and reestablished. To reduce scales at thistinie. 
or to countenance reductions made during the recent dispute would be clear) 
contrary to the commitments of industry generally during the latter part of 1024 

2. The prohibition of piecework has been a matter of agreement for some tite 
It may be that the indugtry is not adapted to piecework, but the impartial ¢li:ir- 
man is of the opinion that the industry must be in a position to determine «1! 
in some measure control unit costs, and that this can be done most effectively i! 
there is a definite relationship between wages and output. Experience in ot!.r 
industries has demonstrated that it is possible to establish standards of productiv: 
in connection with weekly wages which work out to the benefit of the workers «- 
well as to the benefit of the employers. The principle of standards of producti 
is hereby established. The chairman will et ore committees without delay t 
study the problem and to aid in the setting of standards wherever practicable 

3. Under the present conditions in the cleaning and dyeing industry t!: 
guaranty of seven months’ full-time employment adds greatly to cost and is 
proving harmful to all those connected with the industry. Stabilization 
employment and regularity of operation are highly important in any industr 
but these can not be attained by arbitrary rule. The impartial chairman abolis!ic- 
this provision, believing that the end desired may be attained without burdensvme 
increases in unit costs. 

4. The impartial chairman continues the provision for an unemployment insti'- 
ance fund amounting to 2 per cent of the pay roll paid by each establishment «:\(! 
recommends that the union give early consideration to the matching of t)'- 
amount by its members. The funds thus collected, together with the pay rvs. 
or true copies thereof, are to be sent weekly to the office of the impartial chairii::: 
and will be administered by a board of trustees of which the impartial chairm:! 
shall be chairman. Detailed provisions covering the handling and investm« 
of the funds, the appointment of trustees, and the payment of benefits will | 
embodied in an unemployment insurance agreement. 

5. Until the industry becomes more stable, at which time the subject may | « 
opene for further discussion, new employees may be taken on for a period \! 
four weeks, instead of two weeks as formerly, during which time their fitne “s 
may be tested and their discharge, except on grounds of discrimination, shall !: 
be questioned. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, March, 1930 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received building-permit reports 

from 292 comparable cities for both February and March in con- 
tinental United States. A report was also received from Honolulu, 
Hawaii, for both February and March. This is the first time a build- 
ing-permit report from Honolulu has been included with the bureau 
figures. These reports will be included in the future reports of the 
bureau. 

The costs shown in the tables below are for buildings in the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated. - No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania are cooperating with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings, by districts, as shown by permits issued in 292 identical 
cities, together with the percentage of increase or decrease in March, 
1930, as compared with February. 1930. 

Taste 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 292 CITIES OF THE 


Matto alee HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 











New residential buildings 


| Total construction 
(including  altera- 








| New nonresiden- 
tial 


Geographic division 


Estimated cost 


Families pro- 
vided for in 


new dwelling 








buildings, | 
estimated cost 


| 


| 


tions and repairs), 
estimated cost 





























houses 
Febru- | March, | Febru- March, Febru- | March, | February,; March, 
ary, 1930 1930 ary, 1930 1930 ary, 1930 1930 1930 1930 
| | 
; 
New Englend.........- $1, 989, 400) $4, 297, 625) 374 657 $3, 065, 091/$5, 261, 719) $7, 143, 697 $13, 013, 927 
Middle Atlantic. ___.__ 14, 934, 020/15, 011,395, 2,514) 3, 340 15, 667, 767|33, 696, 868) 37, 113, 654, 57, 248, 639 
East North Central-_-.| 8, 471, 39615, 152,279 1,302} 2, 093 16, 247, 362|13, 805, 437) 27, 560, 813, 33, 284, 767 
West North Central _._| 1, 495, 420) 2, 671, 800. 431 581) 2, 227, 625) 3,127,410) 4, 486,956) 6, 903, 436 
South Atlantie......_.. 2, 672, 222) 4, 957, 155, 555 828) 4, 763, 698/12, 969, 793) 9, 879,822) 21, 018, 059 
South Central__......_- 3. 821, 432) 4, 225,548, 1,038) 1,151) 3, 356, 884) 6, 526,805) 8, 263,778 12, 170, 100 
Mountain and Pacific. _| 7, 128, 964) 8, 700, 345) 2, 385; 2, 755) 4, 960, 187) 9, 203, 398) 14, 561, 055; 21, 089, 278 
SP 40, 512, 854) 55, 016, 147) 8, 599) 11, 405 50, 288, 614/84, 591, 430/109, 009, 775 164, 728, 206 
Per cent of change --.__ Ss +35. s Siaomtan ais | +68. 2 Ralbiinbaat | +51. 1 
| 





In the 292 cities for which reports were received for both February 
and March there was an estimated expenditure for all building opera- 
tions of $164,728,206 in March, an increase of 51.1 per cent over the 
estimated expenditure of $109,009,775 for February. 

Comparing the permits issued in these 292 cities for February and 
March, there was an increase of 35.8 per cent in expenditures for 
residential building in March. There was an increase of 68.2 per cent 
in the estimated expenditure for nonresidential building. Families 
provided for in new buildings increased 32.6 per cent in these cities, 
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comparing March with February. There are 11,405 dwelling units jp 
the new residential buildings for which permits were issued in Mar. j). 
compared with 8,599 in the new residences for which permits wre 
issued in February. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, «) 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in March as compared with February, by districts. 


TaBLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS I 2«: 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, iy 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


t 























Estimated cost | Per cent of 
| increase or 
| decrease, 
Geographic division | ei Mech, 
ebruary, com 
1930 March, 1930 with 
| February | 
New England.......................-- $2,089,206 | $3,454, 583 | 465.4 | 
| i eR ee 6, 511, 867 8, 540,376 | +31.2 | 
East North Central...._........-.-_-.- 2842" 055 4, 327, 051 +52.3 | 
West North Central.....____-_---_-_- | 763, 911 541,226 | 20.2 | 
bt RRS SS | 2, 443, 902 3, 091, 111 +26. 5 
i entree (1) 085, 462 1, 417, 747 +30. 6 | 
Mountain and Pacific... -- 22-22-2222 2,471,904 | 3,185,535 | +289 | 
9 


| | RAGES, ARETE: Pe 18,208,307 24, 557,620 | +34. 





There was $24,557,629 = for alterations and repairs, according 
to the permits issued in these 292 cities in March, compared with 
$18,208,307 in February. This is an increase of 34.9 percent. Each 
division, except the West North Central, showed an increase in inii- 
cated expenditures for repairs. In the West North Central division 
there was a decrease of 29.2 per cent. The increases ranged from 
aa per cent in the South Atlantic division to 65.4 in the New Eng!and 
tates. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, {or 
nonresidential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for tot:! 
building operations. 

These indexes are worked on the chain system, with the monthil\ 
average of 1929 equaling 100 per cent. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COSTS (\F 
NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ALTE!) \- 
TIONS AND REPAIRS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERM |! 
ISSUED IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 «i: 


OVER 
{Monthly average 1929= 100] 


j 
Cost of | Cost of | Cost of | Total 
| Families | residen- | nonresi- /@44itions,| pniding 























Month | provided altera- 
tial dential t) - 
for tions, and —™ 
buildings | buildings repairs tions 
1929 
Ea Sy cae 70. 2 63.7 81.3 95.0 73.7 
EOE A SE ete ae Rs 64.4 61.6 107.9 115. 2 85.7 
SR rene ae 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
ER eS 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 51.7 
t 
1930 | 
SRIEG «<n -n2nna enn eenncsne | 84.2 29. 4 64.3 | . 55.1 46.1 
I ica, niacin dS priitchoicichoegsh 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
WN dicickincincccamdanndincgsen | 57.1 47,2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 
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The index number of families provided for has never been above 70.2 
for any month since the compilation of monthly reports by the bureau. 
From a high point in September there was a steady recession to 34.2 
in January; February and March both showed an increase, the March 
ficure standing at 57.1. 

~The index number of expenditures for residential building also de- 
clined each month until a low point of 29.4 was reached in Janua 
and then climbed to 34.7 in February and 47.2 in March. Nonresi- 
dential building reached a high of 107.9 in October and did not reach 
its low till February (51.8). The March index stood at 87.1. The 
index number of expenditures for alterations and repairs stood at 
115.2 in October, sank to 55.1 in January, and in March stands at 
77.5. October was the peak of the 7-month period for expenditures 
for total building operations. A low point of 44.1 was reached in 
February. The March index number was 66.4. . 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each of 
the 292 cities from which reports were received for both February and 
March. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of aldines and for families provided for are shown by 
geographic divisions. 

Reports were received from 47 cities in the New England division, 
63 cities in the Middle Atlantic division, 71 cities in the East North 
Central division, 22 cities in the West North Central division, 33 
cities in the South Atlantic division, 28 cities in the South Central 
division, 28 cities in the Mountain and Pacific division, and 1 city in 


Hawaii. 
New England States 


In THE New England division there was an increase of 82.2 per cent 
in expenditures for all building operations, comparing March permits 
with February permits. The increase in the expenditure for residen- 
tial building was 116.0 per cent and in that for nonresidential building, 
71.7 per cent. Families provided for in new residential buildings in- 
creased 75.7 per cent. 

Comparing March with February permits, large increases were 
shown in total building operations in Providence, New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, Lynn, Newton, and Quincy. In New Haven permits were 
issued for two institutional buildings to cost over $1,000,000, and in 
Lynn permits were issued for two school buildings to cost over 
$1,300,000. 

No reports were received from Bridgeport and New London, 


Conn. 
Middle Atlantic States 


In tue Middle Atlantic division there was a large increase in non- 
residential building, but a very small increase in residential building. 
The increase in estimated expenditures for nonresidential building was 
115.1 per cent, but for residential building only five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. All building operations increased 54.3 per cent in March, as 
a with February. Families provided for increased 32.9 per 
cent. ; 
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Large increases in total building operations were registered jp 
Bloomfield, Elizabeth, Passaic, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Willia:s. 
port. 

Decreases were shown in Jersey City, Plainfield, Union City, Bing- 
hamton, and York. | 

In New York City three of the boroughs, the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, showed an increase in residential building, while Manhattan 
and Richmond showed a decrease. All the boroughs, except Rich- 
mond, showed an increase in nonresidential building. 

In Philadelphia permits were issued for four office buildings to cost 
over $3,000,000. 

No reports were received from Kingston and Utica, N. Y.; Harris- 
burg, Lebanon, and Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


In THE East North Central division there was a large increase in 
residential building operations, but a decrease in nonresidential 
building operations. Residential building increased 78.9 per cent, 
comparing March permits with February permits. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease of 15 per cent in the estimated expenditures for non- 
residential building. Total building operations increased 20.8 per 
cent in estimated costs. There was an increase of 60.8 per cent in the 
number of families provided for, according to permits issued in 
March, compared with those issued during February. 

Increases in total building operations were aioe in Aurora, 
Peoria, Fort Wayne, Detroit, Flint, Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, and 
Green Bay. Decreases were shown in Chicago, Cleveland, Lakewood, 
Kenosha, and Milwaukee. 

In Toledo permits were issued for two school buildings to cost over 
$1,200,000 and for an institutional building to cost $800,000. 

No reports were received from Anderson, East Chicago, and South 
Bend, Ind.; Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; and Portsmouth, 


Ohio. 
West North Central 


THERE was an increase in all classes of building operations and in 
families provided for in the West North Central division, comparing 
March records of permits issued with February records. Residential 
building increased 78.7 per cent, nonresidential building increased 
40.4 per cent, total building operations increased 53.9 per cent, and 
the number of families sno es for increased 34.8 per cent. 

Large increases in total expenditures for building operations were 
registered in Burlington, Des Moines, Kansas City (Kans.), St. Joseph, 
Minneapolis, Wichita, and Omaha. Decreases were registered in 
Sioux City, Topeka, and Springfield. In Omaha permits were issued 
for two office buildings to cost over $1,600,000. 

No report was received from St. Paul, Minn. 


South Atlantic States 


In THE South Atlantic division there was an increase of 112.7 per 
cent in a for all building operations. The in- 
crease for residential building was 85.5 per cent, the increase for non- 
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residential building was 172.3 per cent, and the increase in the number 
of families provided for in new buildings was 49.2 per cent. 

Permits issued for all building operations in March indicated a sub- 
stantial increase over February permits in the cities of Wilmington 
(Del.), Washington, Atlanta, Charlotte, Lynchburg, and Charleston 
(W. Va.). Decreases were indicated in Baltimore, Winston-Salem, 
Greenville, Richmond, and Huntington. 

Permits were issued for two office buildings in Wilmington, Del., to 
cost $1,500,000 and for a public building in Charleston, W. Va., to cost 
$3,900,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Augusta, Ga.; and 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

South Central States 


THE increase in total building operations in the South Central 
division was 47.3 per cent. There was an increase of 10.6 per cent 
in residential building and of 94.4 per cent in nonresidential building. 
Families provided for in new buildings increased 10.9 per cent. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in Montgomery, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Tulsa, Knoxville, Austin, and Fort Worth. 
Decreases were shown in Mobile, Little Rock, Baton Rouge, Nash- 
ville, and San Antonio. Permits were issued in Knoxville for a 
church to cost over $400,000. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark. ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; El Paso and Laredo, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


In THE Mountain and Pacific division there was an increase of 
22 per cent in the estimated expenditures for residential building, 
an increase of 85.5 per cent in the estimated expenditures for non- 
residential building, and an increase of 44.8 per cent in the estimated 
expenditures for all building operations, comparing March permits 
with February permits. The increase in families provided for in new 
buildings was 15.5 per cent. 

Among the cities which showed an increase in total expenditures, 
comparing March with February, were Tucson, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, and Seattle. Among 
the cities which showed a decrease were Phoenix, Oakland, Colorado 
Springs, Everett, and Tacoma. 

_ Reports were received from every city in the Mountain and Pacific 
division. 
Hawaii 


In Hono.utvu there was a decrease in total building operations of 
19 per cent. There was a decrease of 26.3 per cent in residential 
building and of 48 per cent in nonresidential building. Families 
provided for in new buildings decreased 7 per cent. 
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TaBLE 4.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU} |) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 


New England States 













































































‘a Total constructi.» 
New residential buildings New nonsesidential | “(induding alter:- 
gs tions and repair 
E Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost — for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
i new 
Febru-| 
- February | March ary | March} February | March | February; Marc! 
‘ee 
ft Connecticut: 
. Greenwich..-....- $82,000 | $226, 500 10 12} $171,375 $41, 500 | $268,725 | $347, 100 
ae — RRR 23,500 | 161,500 3 7| 105,686 | 163,615 | 208,558 | 409, 40: 
% Meriden ---.-_----- 0 14, 800 0 1 31, 450 4, 850 49, 153 34, O11 
; New Britain---_-_-- 10, 000 38, 000 1 1 700 125, 135 20, 390 185, 10 
4 New Haven__-__.-- 78, 500 33, 000 10 5 157, 808 | 1, 379, 255 275, 476 | 1, 514, 242 
E Norwalk__.......- 35, 500 96, 500 7 15} 347,092 11,475 | 400,092} 130, 0») 
+ Stamford__.....__- 97,500 | 299, 000 15 12 10, 225 13,250} 120,275} 337, 150 
£ i Waterbury.______- 16, 000 53, 000 2 11 4, 000 41, 100 89, 600 123, 400 
ei Bangor__.....___-- 0 200 0 1] 302,275 325 | 302, 275 4, 525 
: — SES 33, 000 } 0 an 170, 288 13, 000 4, 400 
aaa =6h §5$s #ss - 2, 103,013 | 222, 270 
4B ™ Bosto ‘ons 490,500 | 638,500] 115/| 141] 1,355,470 | 525,580 | 2, 464,785 | 2,780 
5 |} SRRSET EES 1 2, 780, 766 
. Brockton_...__.__- 12, 500 29, 800 3 6 5, 510 5, 775 67, 495 56, 440 
3 Brookline. .-.----- 30,000 | 208, 500 6| 19 3,050} 18,925) 98902] 276,175 
Fe Cambridge... ___- 34,000 | 130, 000 4 36 7,885 | 260, 480 065 | 621, 679 
b Chelsea... _----__- 0 0 0 0 0} 42,000 1,175 | 43,92; 
i Chicopee__-___...-- 4, 500 1, 400 1 2 1, 600 3, 400 10, 075 6, $25 
Everett. .........- 11, 000 9, 700 3 3 1, 300 3, 100 18, 500 33, 450 
i Fall River. _-__--- 3, 550 12, 300 1 3 18, 065 58, 175 31, 110 79, 250 
ve Fitchburg... _.___- 0 20, 000 0 1 32, 200 3, 500 32, 650 27, 667 
i Haverhill. .______. 0 14, 200 0 3 3, 900 3, 410 11, 900 24.910 
‘3 Holyoke. _...._... 0 11, 500 0 2 2, 000 23, 545 74, 450 44, 44: 
rf i BEES 8, 000 13, 000 2 3 0 3, 700 35, 050 27, 750 
s Pe SSeS 5, 000 12, 000 2 3 175 9, 725 14,730 | 188, 571 
te Wy hoo SSS 15, 600 30, 600 4 6 34, 275 | 1, 388, 085 75, 775 | 1, 513, % 
# his tists wise 17, 000 15, 800 3 4 2, 240 12, 450 35, 215 54, 47 
Medford_-.__.._--- 67, 300 122, 300 16 21 2, 085 10, 375 79, 985 141, 10 
New Bedford-_---. 0 18, 000 0 3 3, 730 8, 200 40, 930 44,4 
Newton.__..__..... 144, 400 290, 500 13 2 3, 175 58, 900 165, 880 435, 130 
Pittsfield _..._..... 9, 000 70, 500 2 ll 875 15, 250 16, 650 97,77 
Quincy..........-.- 56,300 | 208, 000 17 4x 6, 950 15, 659 79, 435 247, 032 
MIR Seiko cos 5, 000 11, 300 1 3 435 10, 600 17, 085 40, 82] 
_  Saeqgespnnes 0} 42,500 0 7 450 | 122,740) 24,690] 190, 20 
Somerville. -._.__- | 10, 000 5, 000 4 2 31, 200 46, 155 94, 275 71, 82 
a ei aes 61, 100 76, 200 14 19 10, 425 31, 130 100, 705 136, 70 
BN sa occu 17, 300 12, 600 5 4 3, 200 4,225 24, 240 47, 83 
Waltham. _....... 15, 500 49, 700 3 9 200 2, 025 25, 325 59, 641 
Watertown..____. 22, 000 30, 000 5 6 1, 300 11, 150 4A, 975 46, 61: 
is Worcester____..._- 62, 350 168, 175 15 37 16, 990 93, 740 139, 755 376, 530 
: New Hampshire 
P Manchester. _.___- 1, 500 3, 950 1 3] 161,775 27,430 | 172,195 52, 539 
: Rhode Island: 
Central Falls__-.. 0 21, 000 0 7 8, 000 4, 700 13, 650 30, 3: 
fy Ste Pat ea a 108, 000 131, 300 23 28 9, 235 10, 225 121, 335 150, 90) 
East Providence... 28, 500 126, 200 6 23 18, 250 44, 705 50, 863 189, 67 
Newport_._......-- 0 145, 000 0 5 1, 100 58, 750 49, 900 249, 300 
“ig Nae ee 26, 000 80, 000 7 16 14, 450 9, 020 50, 830 113, 710 
be ety 371, 500 565, 300 47 72 116, 200 340, 350 660, 100 | 1, 147, 750 
Woonsocket__..._-. 9, 000 21, 700 3 5 33, 300 23, 830 48, 460 51, 483 
Ric aati ge 1, 989, 400 | 4, 297, 625 374 3, 065, 091 | 5, 261,719 | 7, 143, 697 13, 013, 92° 
Per cent of change ----|......-.... +116. 0 |....... cg SR Re IT Givin ances +82. 2 
Middle Atlantic States 
mag 8 
A City... 0| $39,500 0 11 $1,805 | $68,530} $57,047] $252, 083 
Bayonne__.......-. $15, 000 9, 800 3 3 57, 600 82, 100 81, 700 99, 300 
Bloomfield_....... 89, 000 378, 000 19 110 6, 000 20, 000 105, 000 533, 000 
Camden.......... 9, 000 9, 400 2 1 41, 925 363, 175 84, 355 410, 727 
oe 27, 000 85, 500 6 20 18, 050 72, 450 48,225 | 165, 100 
East Orange... -... 15, 000 59, 500 4 7 1, 500 40, 945 29, 638 112, 165 
1 Application filed. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930—Continued 
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Total construction 












































New residential buildings New foe a (including altera- 
tions and repairs) 
City and State : Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
Febru- 
February | March ary March} February | March | February; March 
New Jersey—Contd. : 
Elizabeth. ....---- $36,000 | $112,000 6 42| $31,400] $147,000 $67,400 | $259, 000 
Hoboken.....----- 0 7, 500 0 2 1, 200 2, 12, 965 32, 035 
Irvington.....---- 12, 000 30, 000 2 5 11, 325 72, 170 30, 575 109, 148 
Jersey City...-...-| 323, 000 99, 000 87 36 726, 200 178, 315 | 1, 092, 157 367, 660 
Keatttccwsikasons 37, 500 36, 500 9 9 1, 450 49, 500 42, 160 87, 680 
Montelair.__...--- 89, 000 129, 000 7 10 13, 998 15, 203 113, 088 150, 643 
Newark....-s0----- 146, 000 172, 450 28 34 | 391,210 254,069 | 854,540} 804, 627 
New Brunswick - - 3, 000 14, 300 1 3 600 8, 650 45, 385 
Oveliiicsccksawe~~s 0 50, 000 0 4 500 12, 210 14, 745 102, 890 
Pastllt..6ase.... 0 13, 000 0 2 9, 750 280, 000 41, 965 316, 540 
Paterson._...--..- 28, 000 49, 000 6 13 24, 358 104, 520 98, 501 215, 673 
Perth Amboy__--- 15, 500 11, 000 3 3 19, 900 5, 050 40, 325 26, 450 
Plainfield. ......-- 15, 000 123, 000 2 15 196, 600 29, 355 222, 750 180, 180 
Trembath in nsec 0 22, 000 0 3 192, 185 307,770 | 249, 858 391, 513 
Union City...._-- 90, 200 0 14 0 101, 700 11, 600 217, 120 36, 475 
West New York... 0 0 0 0 3, 000 60, 750 7, 515 63, 485 
New York: 
Alben¥.ooscc.--<- 84, 500 124, 000 9 17 6, 900 14, 700 123, 265 196, 014 
Amsterdam.__...- 0 9, 500 0 2 0 41, 575 0 51, 575 
Auburn..........- 2, 700 6, 550 1 1 750 , 000 10, 873 32, 075 
Binghamton. _____ 172, 800 97, 670 54 26 514, 840 23, 406 720, 008 165, 321 
ee I 215, 250 226, 800 45 93 337, 000 750,959 | 623, 560 | 1, 129, 160 
Elmira........2;-..- 4, 000 11, 000 1 4 695 13, 385 21, 289 29, 490 
Jamestown... .--- 26, 200 20, 300 6 4 2, 125 2, 500 61, 205 31, 070 
Mount Vernon..-- 0 195, 000 0 41 8, 800 5, 266 25, 175 210, 556 
Newburgh. ._____- 6, 000 15, 000 1 2 21, 800 2, 900 37, 500 59, 900 
New Rochelle____- 53, 960 244, 650 7 16 2, 100 40, 500 79,800 | 402,025 
New York City— 
Bronx 1______- 543, 200 | 1, 121, 600 86 275 | 2, 379, 620 | 7, 734,819 | 3, 296,015 /10, 108, 619 
Brooklyn !____| 1, 668, 000 | 1, 841, 400 382 | 376 | 1, 104,750 | 2,930,315 | 3,365,880 | 5, 694, 795 
Manhattan !__| 6, 095,000 | 2,625,000 | 682 510 | 4,861, 700 | 8, 728, 475 |12, 847, 260 |13, 444, 730 
Queens !______ 1, 837, 400 | 3, 104, 900 411 799 | 2,260,611 | 2, 423,7 4, 500, 055 | 6, 052, 931 
_ Richmond 1_- 430, 650 322, 250 88 67 295, 438 267, 338 758,080 | 963, 548 
Niagara Falls____- 61, 380 55, 100 18 13 5, 455 76, 670 115, 364 179, 108 
Poughkeepsie. ___- 61, 000 5, 200 9 1 450 6, 500 67, 200 52, 680 
Rochester._...___- 172, 200 97, 675 10 18 178, 914 292, 145 573, 109 583, 059 
Schenectady... .- 36, 200 69, 000 6 13 28, 250 39, 100 88, 365 137, 650 
Syracuse.......... 191, 100 154, 600 36 30 31, 675 198,860 | 286,325 | 467,960 
1) Ste ae 34, 000 54, 350 . 7| 248,900 | 1,161,050 | 299, 565 | 1, 229, 350 
Watertown... _._- 0 0 0 0 900 3, 137 2, 915 
White Plains_.___. 58, 500 148, 500 5 11 43, 100 107, 916 111, 400 285, 406 
Youmans cc..... 387, 000 370, 100 52 38 14, 300 123,988 | 456,020] 553, 528 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown. _...._. 56, 000 67, 000 4 9 7, 000 36, 250 92, 985 128, 724 
ANG os .. 4, 000 31, 900 1 6 96, 383 18, 802 107, 259 97, 552 
Bethlehem.__.___. 1, 800 29, 000 1 3 1, 975 54, 300 26, 825 97, 610 
Pe 1, 000 2, 475 1 2 0 56, 100 16, 460 62, 825 
Chestet su 4.5..2.. 8, 600 35, 000 4 ¥ 16, 200 5, 175 34, 950 59, 575 
Easton...........- 18, 000 15, 200 2 3 600 18, 800 30, 665 53, 782 
Er ie 27, 800 77, 200 7 15 6, 780 29, 840 72, 145 190, 194 
Hazleton_......._. 53, 330 0 9 0 0 27, 369 54, 020 51, 312 
Johnstown... ..__ 12, 000 7, 500 2 1 2, 100 8, 525 67, 525 56, 750 
SE 18, 000 $2, 800 6 8 48, 540 76, 485 76, 825 121, 130 
McKeesport. ____. 27, 100 57, 300 6 11 11, 200 7, 620 59, 238 95, 825 
New Castle_._____ 35, 800 33, 600 5 4 8, 345 5, 395 46, 035 55, 290 
Norristown. __.___ 62, 000 107, 700 14 23 35, 800 58, 447 101, 280 190, 192 
Philadelphia. _____ 783, 100 | 1, 253, 100 186 299 | 642,000 | 5,051, 400 | 2, 635, 675 | 6, 776, 720 
Pittsburgh__._.__. 652, 900 756, 300 135 218 480, 180 711, 930 | 1, 421, 702 | 1, 783, 623 
Scranton.......... 24, 700 12, 525 5 4 7, 945 24, 305 68, 865 71, 405 
Wilkes-Barre... _. 0 0 0 0 22, 500 105, 006 31, 022 134, 601 
Wilkinsburg... __ 20, 250 47, 200 5 9 3, 150 30, 955 27, 050 94, 990 
Williamsport... __ 26, 000 33, 000 3 7 2915 | 175,881 44,557 | 233, 362 
be RS SE 10, 600 42, 000 2 7 72, 825 10, 415 107, 842 67, 953 
“Cheese Caan 14, 934, 020 /15, 011, 305 | 2,514 | 3, 340 /|15, 667, 767 |33, 696, 868 37, 113, 654 |57, 248, 639 
Per cent of change... ._|........... +0.5 |.-...-- Lg Baia ee yy cea +54. 3 
1 Application filed. 
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City and State 


New residential buildings 


| New nonresidential 
buildings 





Estimated cost 


Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


Estimated cost 


en 
ne 


Total construction 
(including  alterg. 
tions and repairs) 


Estimated cost 
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February | March en March! February | March 
Illinois: 
OSS nee $5,600 | $31, 025 2 9 $152,160} $71,446 
NG en on 15, 500 33, 000 2 7 | 500 38, 015 
Belleville_____.___- 16, 000 91, 000 4 18 10, 565 750 
Bloomington.-_--__- 51, 000 39, 000 6 9 0 500 
“tT: 2, 640, 100 | 2,069,800 | 183 247 | 2,784,200 | 2,622, 100 
| eatiiae iTs 12, 500 48, 000 3 9| 184,235 43, 855 
pO ae 0 31, 900 0 9 | 3, 500 1, 240 
Desster............ 11, 200 43, 700 3 8 | 3, 900 28, 705 
East St. Louis____- 107,000 | 111, 000 21 30} 38,975 2,475 
Se 4, 200 13, 400 1 3 | 600 15, 062 
Evanston. _______- 150,000 | 172,000 3 17 | 673,500 78, 000 
tia cate ne 16, 500 81, 500 3 13} 38,160 14, 000 
I ses sino as 36, 170 52, 500 il li | 2,830 | 411,379 
Oak Park________- 24, 000 18, 500 2 2 | 1,400 | 176,960 
eoria.............|. 57,500| 196,050 15 49 | 124,645 920 
eee 5, 750 34, 600 4 11 | 4, 350 15, 070 
Rockford__.___._-- 102,500 | 106, 500 28 31 15, 475 15, 645 
Rock Island____-_- 13, 000 58, 600 4 21 | 450 3, 293 
Springfield. ______- 33, 800 38, 500 11 8 | 548,880} 126,490 
Indiana: 
Mikbert._........- 4, 700 23, 500 2 5 | 35,905 10, 797 
Evansville.______- 47, 250 83, 250 14 24} 18,930{ 106,120 
Fort Wayne__.___- 92,460 | 142, 500 21 31 | 15, 595 116, 642 
Die el ee RRS 61, 350 44, 100 13 14/ 31, 800 70, 225 
Hammond_______- 14, 000 73, 300 4 21 18, 600 6, 865 
Indianapolis-_.__- 251,150 | 297, 650 56 7 435,144 | 359, 538 
Kokomo.___.____- 4, 600 16, 970 1 4 3, 295 11, 435 
Marion..........- 3, 100 2, 000 5 1 11, 100 1, 950 
Muncie__......__- 1, 500 17, 100 1 7 1, 300 4, 290 
Riehmond..--._-__- 14, 000 15, 900 4 5 9, 850 8, 775 
Terre Haute.______ - 5,500 30, 700 2 . 1, 980 6, 635 
Michigan: 
Bay City......... 4, 000 51, 000 1 f 5, 125 12, 325 
a ena 1, 254,010 | 2,844,282} 271 | 493 | 1,916,532 | 1,573,028 
eS 133, 811 197, 277 29 47 9, 174 21, 073 
Grand Rapids____- 54, 000 87, 100 15 25 71,010 | 100, 
amtramck______- 0 26, 000 0 9 0 6, 950 
Highland Park___- 0 12, 700 0 2 17, 050 2, 550 
Jackson........... 27, 300 11, 300 4 4 3, 530 4, 575 
Se SARE 16, 800 40, 800 4 9 1, 100 1, 204 
43, 700 57, 200 12 18| 111,430| 170,742 
14, 500 33, 500 4 11 2, 700 , 362 
18, 500 30, 200 5 9 17, 035 6, 480 
30, 400 29, 250 13 10 | 252, 885 23, 083 
684,500 | 215, 200 26 40 | 204, 501 289, 520 
9, 500 0 3 0 5, 560 1, 405 
52, 600 33, 500 14 7 25, 285 23, 440 
262, 825 | 5, 077, 615 50 | 197 | 3,006,780 | 769,910 
527,500 | 452,000! 101 92 | 1,492,250 | 594, 250 
293,400 | 525, 800 58 82} 107.050 99, 600 
61, 900 20, 635 17 6 92, 324 | 1, 749, 688 
10, 000 0 1 0 28, 375 370 
Hamil 22, 950 73, 000 6 11 25, 285 35, 815 
Lakewood__..._._- 188, 000 36, 500 47 9 29, 135 9, 235 
_ "hahaa 9, 500 0 5 0 2, 725 11, 160 
Ry aaa 18, 300 23, 400 6 ~ 5,235 | 152,240 
Mansfield__.._.... 34, 500 21, 350 6 7 920 16, 765 
Marion. -.......-- 4, 000 12, 000 1 2 7, 030 6, 660 
Newark._......__- 6, 300 3, 500 3 1 350 26, 300 
iy EE 29, 000 31, 000 8 6 2, 550 5, 800 
Steubenville. _____ 3. 500 17, 800. 1 6 1, 150 42, 300 
eee. 125,300 | 149,000 53 34 % 202 | 2, 442, 401 
va, om} os) $| 16|. exseo| nats 
Zanesville..._.___- 5, 350 3, 000 2 1 1, 300 4, 710 





February | Mareh 


$192, 934 $191, 504 
24, 300 114, 225 
26, 665 92 (25 
53, 000 10), 500 

5, 747, 590 | 5, 344, 560 
238, 835 98, 020 
6, 400 41, 520 
21, 800 83, 005 
154, 950 147, 605 
8, 335 47, 962 
881, 500 296, 750 
75, 660 133, 200 
45, 558 478, 000 
29, 850 211, 785 
217, 480 335, 645 


12, 325 51, 120 
63, 560 140, 495 


49, 513 238, 685 
637, 096 191, 028 
43, 370 41, 987 


153, 734 239, 133 
310, 914 
145, 075 
42, 250 101, 750 
811, 5&3 816, 298 
14, 197 36, 862 


19, 100 9, 513 
12, 378 38, 185 
26, 950 32, 470 


24,336} 52, 538 
18,430 | 83, 974 


5, 230, O80 
179, 475 266, 635 
206, 025 263, 810 
15, 325 38, 850 
17, 050 20, 625 
37, 099 34, 340 
25, 235 MH, 321 
176, 005 251, 137 
195, 759 
53, 635 53, 226 
310, 382 85, 560 


937,903 | 597, 010 


+ 
3 
ea 
PS 
— 

uw 





2A, 480 4, 835 
95, 360 67, 440 

3, 374, 640 | 5, 965, 910 
2, 334, 650 | 1, 469, 925 
462, 150 680, 350 
190, 184 | 1, 879, 327 
39, 160 2, 090 
69, 610 116, 390 
2i7, 535 64, 440 
30, 025 16, 135 
24, 285 177, 815 
61. 220 52, 880 
11, 580 24, 610 

8, 050 30, 125 

46, 890 50, 540 
41, 950 63, 500 
229, 806 | 2, 651, °61 
16, 420 42, 955 
96, 810 136, 590 

7, 810 8, 310 
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= { 
r : af Total construction 
New residential buildings OW erate | (including altera- 
Bs tions and repairs) 
ai Families pro- | 
City and State Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost | Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
| 
EEN S ET | iid 
‘ Febru- eas | : 
February | March ary March) February March | February} March 
| 

Wisconsin: 

Fond du Lac..---- $400 $11, 300 1 6 $2, 000 $186 $9, 650 $15, 242 
Green Bay-.------- 0 28, 700 0 7 725 24, 368 10, 760 72, 270 
Kenosha- --.-.--.-- 403, 300 42, 300 27 8 7, 870 223, 545 417, 470 285, 035 
Madison. -..------ 4, 800 33, 300 1 6 24, 600 6, 798 44, 461 70, 684 
Milwaukee-_-_-...--- | 203,750 667, 600 45 158 | 3, 133, 015 815, 257 | 3, 537, 505 | 1, 760, 563 
OshEGRM.. :...4..-. 3, 000 2, 200 1 | 2 184, 675 2, 825 188, 675 33, 635 
pS GR 41, 500 76, 050 11 14 154, 925 33, 935 316, 785 172, 705 
Sheboygan-..-_..-.. 15, 100 49, 600 3 10 1, 160 11, 650 75, 655 81, 204 
SUI. amend a 9, 500 | 6, 000 3 2 200 1, 565 10, 025 9, 948 
4 ROO 8, 471, 396 (15, 152, 279 1, 302 | 2,093 |16, 247, 362 |13, 805, 437 |27, 560, 813 |33, 284. 767 
Per cent of change._...|..-.------- ae ee POE © hon ascnensee TD Le ewadesass | +20. 8 
West North Central States 
l 
Iowa: 
Burlington. _._.-.-- 0 $15, 000 0 3 $6,940 $156, 000 $13, 565 $175, 600 
Cedar Rapids----- $29, 000 28, 000 12 7 4, 635 29, 355 66, 234 83, 949 
Council Bluffs- - - - 10, 000 16, 000 4 4 500 | 52, 200 12, 500 80, 400 
Devenport-..---.-- 74, 150 112, 350 17 26 2, 000 | 22, 815 99, 868 184, 268 
Des Moines... -.--- 29, 300 93, 850 7 18 6,490 422,945 46, 225 535,795 
Dubuque. - -__---- 10, 300 11, 450 3 + 2, 600 | 3, 450 20, 392 20, 621 
Ottumwa_......_- 5, 000 9, 500 1 3 200 | 1, 500 5, 500 13, 400 
Siwee ey... .... 18, 300 34, 000 6 12 107, 050 44, 480 137, 900 111, 025 
. Waterioo.......... 14, 800 30, 300 5 8 46, 550 19, 460 87, 400 58, 160 
ansas: 
Hutchinson. ---_-_- 40, 900 38, 000 | 12 14 1, 485 28, 065 82, 950 81, 865 
Kansas City-- --_-_-| 42, 500 87, 800 | 14 25 33, 875 | 5, 050 83, 350 104, 100 
=e 11, 500 63, 700 | 3 15 | 1, 109, 072 | 35, 600 | 1, 129, 917 106, 425 
, : RE 397, 950 885, 100 | 116 101 343, 323 52, 115 772, 057 966, 737 

Minnesota: 

RE Be issu 37, 300 6, 050 | 9 3 3, 990 13, 205 67, 761 82, 687 
: — Ce RS 206, 820 437, 250 | 53 128 198, 200 159 340 544, 110 824, 655 
issouri: 

i SESE Sigs 1, 000 9, 000 | 1 1 200 | 6, 150 23, 770 52, 950 

Springfield_._..._- 32, 800 15, 900 16 7 90, 900 24, 175 140, 800 73, 650 

St. Joseph “DESC RES 11, 850 26, 000 5 10 33, 875 | 5, 975 49, 990 96, 525 

¥ Rc ors i aierers 451, 600 559, 300 132 147 194, 980 | 313, 602 961, 982 | 1, 168, 231 

Nebraska: 
pe ee 42, 500 27, 400 | 8 5 4, 465 19, 695 56, 240 60, 020 
i ae 11, 500 72, 950 3 17 24, 045 | 1, 684, 227 54, 945 | 1, 881, 967 

South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls_....._. 16, 350 92, 900 | 4 23 12, 250 28, 006 29, 500 140, 406 
ONS 1, 495, 420 | 2,671,800 431 | 581 | 2,227,625 | 3,127,410 | 4, 486, 956 | 6, 903, 436 
Per cent of change--_-._)..........- = ey ene +34. ht ae SEES yk ee +53.9 
ne j | 
South Atlantic States 

Delaware: | 
Wilmington. ....- $175, 600 | $221, 500 28 57 | $123,317 $1,617,110 | $389, 604 /$1, 876, 558 

District of Columbia: 

Flee ‘aes 612, 800 | 2, 425, 950 103 178 | 1,315, 894 | 2, 703, 382 | 3, 141, 723 | 6, 738, 527 
Jacksonville... __ 43, 050 49, 600 19 19 97, 895 80,205 | 200,085 | 270,690 
| Se 800 ; ~ 8 51, 705 25,525} 160, 461 100, 209 
St. Petersburg..._| 43, 000 37, 600 6 8 5, 900 36, 100 63, 900 87, 900 
Tetikewccns-. 15, 200 5, 900 8 6 9, 375 198, 140 44, 080 ; 
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= Total constri: tion 
2 : ‘ New nonresidential ; : 1on 
New residential buildings (including 4 \ters. 
buildings tions and re}; 
| 
Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated « 
new dwellings 
| | 
February | March F _ March) February | March | February |) \ior-); 
Georgia: | 
[Sane $202,000 | $299, 830 69 112 | $398,174 ($1, 700,645 | $684,338 $2, 04; 143 
Columbus-.....--- 2, 250 1, 200 4 3 1, 030 116, 200 14, 990 121, 625 
a 2, 300 3, 700 4 4 1, 625 173, 905 21, 600 185, 253 
me sae a TSS ane 15, 500 23, 250 4 10 2, 360 8, 720 19, 010 42. 870 
altimore_-_.-...--- 661, 000 761, 000 130 171 | 1, 146, 000 708, 300 | 2,318, 100 | 2, 114, 300 
Cumberland -.-_-_-- 3, 000 11, 500 1 5 1,171 1, 275 6, 914 | 15, 775 
Liaivetoiiabcons 29, 000 28, 400 3 5 5, 565 3, 082 39, 990 $0), (82 
North Carolina 
Asheville__......-.- 23, 700 6, 500 6 3 17, 695 28, 010 51, 870 | 51, 182 
Charlotte. ........ 104,800 | 162, 375 22 40} 116,300| 236,560} 241,024 414.455 
eee... ....-. 32, 550 35, 750 4 12 0 128, 000 37, 750 166, 050 
Greensboro--___---- 20, 000 30, 150 4 9 35, 190 58, 835 70, 817 94, 340 
Ww EE 21, 000 19, 500 7 6 1, 500 70, 700 25, 900 | 93, 400 
Winston-Salem__-_- 35, 100 100, 850 7 16 279, 615 90, 150 335,190 | 9 228), 67] 
South Carolina: 
Charleston_.-_...-- 3, 750 2, 500 3 2 177, 300 52, 000 197, 780 | s, 92 
Columbia. ......-.- 34, 250 33, 600 12 10 378, 150 288, 915 431,435 | = 335, 340 
Greenville.......-- 4, 800 75, 800 4 22 268, 965 52, 800 204,847 | = 153, 409 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg-----.--- 6, 500 19, 050 2 8 875 203, 885 46,252 | 252, 6 
Newport News... 12, 800 32, 650 5 11 4, 204 1, 756 25, §22 | 120), 268 
ee 49, 700 149, 000 18 38 105, 020 213, 690 171,245 | 385, 670 
Petersburg -------- 13, 475 17, 000 6 4 805 325 25,945) 20, 72 
Portsmouth. _-___-- 8, 100 13, 000 3 5 25, 950 12, 815 50, 291 | $3, 308 
Richmond. ------- 137, 193, 750 22 4d 109, 713 52, 333,047 | 9 322.350 
w _oe Sia ciiecin wcapioa 85, 497 85, 650 13 17 21, 555 16, 563 124,161 ) 11h, 4 
est s | 
Charleston_---..--- 40, 600 66, 600 | 17 6 13, 000 | 4, 039, 340 72,700 4,1 f 
Clarksburg.-.------- 600 0 1 0 25, 200 1, 520 32, 325 | 12, 4 
Huntington---___-- "158, 500 12, 500 3 5 5, 100 38, 000 165, 100 | AQ, SW 
Wheeling.........-| 18,400 6, 000 4 1 17, 550 10, 975 41,826 | 35.11 
WO Sos ticnces 2, 672, 222 | 4, 957, 155 555 828 | 4, 763, 698 |12, 969,793 | 9, 879, 822 (21, 01s WY 
Per cent of change__.__/........--- +85. 5 j......- | & Ria otere 4 2 +1 
South Central States 
I sg $18, 500 $28, 700 13 ll $52, 600 $10,125 | $109, 450 $59, 126 
——s Sedidirie 51, 500 67, 300 28 34 5, 350 11,1 92, 309 108, 4 
rkansas: 
Little Rock. ...--- 147, 700 113, 000 30 32 124, 057 103, 672 317, 317 312. 877 
Kentucky: : 
Covington. -.-...... 12, 000 37, 500 4 9 15, 700 17, 300 42, 200 6.5, 400 
Lexington__.._.... 57, 755 14, 475 ll & 13, 065 53, 735 79, 945 98, 270 
Louisville_____-.-- 182, 050 265, 750 42 61 64, 490 211, 505 $21, 415 555, 200 
Newport_.......-- 0 0 0 1, 000 35, 200 13, 250 35, HOU 
Paducah. ........- 11, 200 9, 600 7 5 7, 500 5, 050 20, 200 16, 490 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge-_-_.._- 17, 900 9, 675 7 7 13, 622 3, 602 40, 330 25, S44 
‘ew Orleans__-_-. 57, 425 49, 050 17 17 36, 215 661, 921 181, 128 S46, S15 
Ft sapary RE 39, 587 40, 773 22 1 20, 867 8, 720 107, 765 165, 41: 
sey — 6, 000 0 4 0 11, 300 800 25, 100 o, LU 
— 365, 000 453; 600 ol 8 125, 798 477, 528 525, 168 963,142 
2 ESTERS SEE Sania F i, Pte 
Chattanooga 500 350, 055 26 188, 34, 804 283, 443 446, 0 
Knorville........- 60, 216 158, 400 18 13 106, 740 861, 794 194, 288 | 1, 040, 0") 
Memphis... ._._... 746, 200 296, 400 64 91 40, 140 270, 920 842, 320 766, $0 
Nashville... ......- 300 170, 800 28 568, 250 292, 425 680, 752 497, 203 
[1086] 
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TapLe 4--ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
"D ; IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 













































































= Total construction ie 
ra New residential buildings New e+ gage (including altera- 3 
ay ai tions and repairs) & 
ee Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
February | March oa March! February | March | February| March 
Texas: | 
ag ay cape $106,301 | $151,307; 56| 71] $48,416] $415,188 | $169,551 | $591,511 
3 Beaumont......--| 58,415 93, 457 37 38 30, 495 47,145 | 132,318 | 242,304 
: Deliinik dsc 198,900 | 217, 650 75 85 | 228,155 | 422,202/ 580,747 | 780,770 
: Fort Worth....... 186,151 | 202,623 51 64 | 509,914 898,175 | 752,769 | 1,170,978 
* Galveston.....-.-- 37, 900 47, 350 16 16 67, 893 30,600 | 136,494 | 124,473 
Houston.....----- 844,940 | 984,450/ 224] 268| 350,932/ 313,775 | 1,216,282 | 1,333,985 
0 4 Port Arthur__...- 71,164 | 119, 256 31 32 13, 119 14,500} 106,081 | 154,252 
~ San Antonio. ._..- 366,335 | 264,260| 117 94| 705,845 | 722,390 | 1,129,425 | 1,043,050 
Wa0e:c. a 44, 693 61, 867 15 12 5, 234 16,100 | 149, 284 95, 407 
. : Wichita Falls. _._- 800 17, 250 1 9 1,475 | 586,302 13,475 | 620, 519 
: : Tit 3, 821, 432 | 4, 225, 548 1,038 | 1,151 | 3,356, 884 | 6, 526,805 | 8, 263, 778 |12, 170, 100 
: Per cent of change.....|-.-.----.-- | +10.6 |.------ re EY Sa oY +47.3 
1) : 
l 
Mountain and Pactfic States 
Arizona: 
Phoenix.........-. $90,575 | $63, 550 38 30 $8,130 | $14,790| $114,130 | $92,015 
a Tucson EI OP -| 87,100 | 102, 288 13 15 94,340 | 200,404 150,380 | 324,082 
Jalifornia: 
Alameda_._....-.. 28, 500 21, 300 7 5 700 30,085 | 42,407] 138,845 
Berkeley_...-...-- 167,850 | 154, 998 54 35 49,830 | 231,185 286,131 | 411,586 
Prem inisucdcn.. 50, 700 25, 900 ll 9 61, 980 27,415 | 128, 266 85, 207 
Long Beach......- 581,850 | 886,950| 248 | 337) 260,615 | 244,055 891,945 | 1, 167, 180 
Los Angeles......- 1, 933, 364 | 2,688,596 | 777!| 992 1,020,637 | 3,257,214 | 3,897,064 | 7,045, 931 
Oakland. ......... 895,450 | 536,250| 204/ 181 | 357,187] 191,170 | 1,308,140 | 1,119, 425 
Pasadena._.....-- 102,475 | 111, 858 11 14| 163,784 | 136,355 | 337,254 | 328,115 : 
Sacramento... ..... 78,800 | 102, 400 18 33 37,819 | 175,165 | 141,034 | 307, 669 oa 
San Diego......--- 271,850 | 201, 650 92 66 74,445 | 203,790 394,790] 461,345 zo 
San Francisco..__- 822,750! 735,600} 216] 171 | 156,225 | 2,549,903 | 1, 129,351 | 3,473, 312 a 
San Jose......-...| 56,850 92, 790 17 24 42,200} 132,790/ 119,970| 243,095 
Stockton........_- 14, 100 63, 100 3 20; 157,075 45,470 | 182,275| 134,275 
ai Vallejo SORA RR: 9, 500 4, 000 2 1 7, 440 21, 687 21, 765 38, 692 
olorado: 
Colorado Springs. 11, 200 25, 475 4 19 2, 870 3, 135 69, 991 47, 374 
Denver........... 153,800 | 349, 600 30! 112] 125,700} 188,250) 526,500| 698,650 
Patie..- 8, 500 11, 800 3 4, 285 32, 575 26, 802 58, 610 
Montana: ; 
en See 2, 300 2, 650 3 7 1, 220 5, 055 3, 520 7, 705 
‘ Great Falis........| 29, 200 27, 000 7 8| 214,750 23,080 | 258,825 73, 510 
regon: 
me Portland fgietiwcica ial 250,050 | 616, 345 63 | 138 | 245,650/ 530,945 625,385 | 1,321,070 
Outen 29,800} 17,000 9/ 10 1, 000 6,200} 39,000} 39,600 
ne Salt Lake City....| 40,800/ 131,150 13 32 30,335 | 194,770' 116,285 | 349,020 
as : 
Bellingham die wid te 8, 000 29, 300 3 12 19, 700 8, 690 35, 080 59, 225 
Bvereth..<..254... 11, 500 15, 200 7 6 30, 685 6, 100 53, 555 28, 815 
SO 1, 158, 400 | 1,454,345 | 360| 407| 615,795 | 640,305 | 2,094,350 | 2,615, 010 
Spokane._...._._- 67,200} 145, 250 20 39 68, 380 50,525 205,875 | 246,890 
eS OEE TRG 216, 500 84, 000 62 27 | 1,112,410 43, 290 | 1,360,985 | 173,025 
Tete, 7, 128, 964 | 8, 2, 385 | 2,755 | 4,960, 187 | 9, 203, 398 (14, 561, 055 |21, 089, 278 
Per cent of via, el BE 7m ies vie wee eg 5 hacia +44.8 
Hawaii 
Honolulu... .......... $203,342 | $149,898 | 100 93 | $218,189 | $113, B88 $459,710 | $372, 385 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, 1929: 


Introduction and Summary 


UILDING permit reports covering the year 1929 were obt: alned 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 311 of the 319 cities jy 
the United States having a population of 25,000 or over. This 
article presents a summary of a study made from the reports of these 
cities. It was necessary to send agents of the bureau to only eizh 
of the cities to compile reports, all of the other cities having replied to 
questionnaires sent by mail. In collecting the reports for 1929 
agents of the bureau had to visit about one-third of the cities to 
compile the data from local records. This proportion was reduced 
to 7% per cent of the cities in 1927, to 6.1 per cent in 1928, and to 
2.6 per cent in 1929. Thus, it will be seen that the local building 
officials, fully alive to the value of these fi res, are lending their 
hearty assistance tothe bureau. The States of Mitinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments 
of labor, are also cooperating with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the collection of these statistics. 

Beginning with September, 1929, the bureau has been collecting 
and publishing monthly information on building permits issued in 
cities of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over. 
These data are published each month in the Labor Review and in 
pamphlet form. 

In studying the following tables it should be borne in mind that 
the costs shown refer to the cost of the building only. No land costs 
are included. The costs are estimated by the builder at the time of 
applying for his permit to build and are recorded on the application. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in the 311 cities from which reports were received 
for the year 1929, the per cent that each kind forms of the total 
number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total 
cost, and the average cost per building. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 311 CITIES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1929, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








New buildings for which permits were issued 


Kind of building Estimated cost 

Per cent | Average 
Amount of grand per 
total building 





Residential buildings 


1-family dwellings , $516, 296, 221 
Pay oy dwellings 98, 998, 741 


14, 354, 773 
490, 957, 201 
34, 826, 808 
284, 604, 413 


428, 569 
37, O11, 151 
1, 477, 477, 877 
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ellings-- 
a dwellings with stores aiid 
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« Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


1 Earlier reports concerning 1460, and 500 — issued in the United States are published in Bulletins \\ 
295, 318, 347, 368, 397, 424, 449, 469, 
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Tapte 1--NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
“ IN 311 CITIES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1929, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Contd. 


—_— 








New buildings for which permits were issued 
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mo ae Estimated cost 
Kind of building | Number Per cent <a Gd By 
oe. Per cent | Average 
— total Amount! | of grand per 
total building 
Nonresidential buildings 
ammnepnsett DEES += =~ 2 =~ 55 -~- +2028 748 0.2 $43, 215, 396 1.6 $57, 775 
Church. <n .ccncxa~<=~+-- ererwaccsecewescee 855 3 40, 881, 577 1.5 47,815 
Factories and workshops.....-......--..-..-.--- 3, 927 1.3 141, 620, 127 5.3 36, 063 
ign inact rngcuwegcstal an 1.3 49, 198, 147 1.8 12, 085 
a SES AERIS sepa yer a ee peace 135, 637 44.2 48, 637, 185 1.8 359 
Se ER aid bac cdbben dma acon se in wan owen 4, 207 1.4 19, 928, 471 7 4, 737 
wer IR aE A eT 274 a 75, 702, 762 2.8| 276,287 
ek | a re a 4 240, 950, 145 9.0 21, 210 
I teil diet oce ese ance ne=v eum 327 1 87, 553, 812 3.3 26, 775 
Public works and utilities..............-...- Z 629 a 45, 443, 758 Te 72, 248 
Schools and libraries--..-.-.--..--- niin otnaleneaid 753 2 128, 897, 346 4.8 171, 178 
TS ae ps rl es a A ca 10, 649 3.5 4, 456, 039 02 418 
Stables and barns... .-------------------------- 324 “1 968, 941 (2) 2, 991 
Stores and warehouses. - - - - - - ie oct wtikere Suidbar al 12, 038 3.9 254, 102, 850 9.6 21, 108 
RSV OUR: cco cuc secon ann ada nd dahigued a oles 4, 535 1.5 9, 124, 061 .3 2, 012 
Res hs eee 180,110| 58.7 | 1,190,680,617| 44.6] 6,611 
CII I ae eo eiiins concasce 307, 062 | 100. 0 2, 668, 158, 494 | 100. 0 | 8, 689 


pi | 





2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 








Permits were issued in these 311 cities for 307,062 new buildings 
at an estimated cost of $2,668,158,494. Of the total number of build- 
ings 126,952, or 41.3 per cent, were residential buildings and 180,110, 
or 58.7 per cent, nonresidential buildings. 

Among the residential buildings 1-family dwellings were the most 
numerous. These single-family dwellings in 1929 comprised 34.1 per 
cent of the total number of new buildings for which permits were 
issued during 1929 in these 311 cities. Permits were issued, however, 
for more private garages than for 1-family dwellings, the 135,637 
buildings to be used for the housing of automobiles being 44.2 per 
cent of the total number of new buildings. Stores and warehouses 
were the next most numerous class of nonresidential buildings. 
There were 855 churches and 748 amusement buildings among the 
new buildings for which permits were issued. 

Residential buildings accounted for 55.3 per cent of the total esti- 
mated cost of the new buildings for which permits were issued in 
these 311 cities and nonresidential buildings 44.6 per cent. Permits 
issued in 310 cities in 1928 showed 61.8 per cent of the estimated 
expenditures for residential buildings and 38.2 per cent for nonresi- 
dential buildings. 

The two classes of apartment houses accounted for 19.7 per cent 
of the total expenditure for new buildings in 1929, while 1-family 
dwellings accounted for 19.4 per cent. Hotels, which made up 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the number of new buildings, accounted 
for 10.7 per cent of the estimated costs. 

Among nonresidential buildings the largest expenditure was for 
stores and warehouses, which made up 9.6 per cent of the estimated 
cost of all new buildings. Office buildings accounted for 9 per cent 
of the total estimated expenditure for all new buildings. The esti- 
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mated cost of ali the church buildings for which permits were issjieq 
in these cities was $40,881,577, compared with $43,215,396 fo, 
amusement buildings. 

Institutional ~ schools, and libraries, public buildings 
public works, and utilities are built for the most part from public 
funds. These classes of buildings accounted for an expenditure of 
$337,597,678 during 1929. This was 12.6 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures during the year. 

The average cost of all new buildings for which permits were issiied 
during 1929 was $8,689. The average cost of the residential building: 
was $11,638. One-family dwellings averaged $4,927, compared with 
$4,922 in the 310 cities reporting for 1928. The 275 hotels for which 
permits were issued in the 311 cities reporting for 1929 averaged 
$1,034,925 each. This was by far the most expensive class of build- 
ing. The high average cost of hotels was largely accounted for by 
the costly hotels in New York. Plans were filed for 125 hotels in 
New York City at a cost of $251,495,000, an average cost of over 
— per building. Apartment houses averaged $73,695 per 

ng. 

The average cost of the nonresidential buildings for which permits 
were issued in these 311 cities during 1929 was $6,611. However, 
if we deduct the private garages and sheds from this total the averave 
cost of the remaining nonresidential buildings was $33,633. Thi 
average cost per building in the nonresidential group ranged frvoin 
$359 1n the case of sheds to $276,287 in the case of institutional 
buildings. Schools and libraries were the only other class of non- 
residential buildings to average over $100,000. 


Families Provided For 


TABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided {0 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 309 identical cities during the calendar years 1928 and 192°. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWF !.!. 
INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 309 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING 1 11! 
CALENDAR YEARS 1928 AND 1929, BY KIND OF DWELLING 


























Number of new Families provided 
buildings for which 
Kind of dwelling permits were issued Number | Per cen! 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 jl 

SI io acid nice scicnncnnnase 145, 262 | 104,237/| 145,262 | 104,237] 36.4 | 41 

2-family pene ye er Achiddinmd-tmbbanicaniecesnde 19,963 | 12, 985 926} 25,970] 10.0 T 

l-family and y dwellings with stores 

iia p ciiinsgekbanconeiabibeoapinic 2, 624 1, 499 4, 282 2, 340 1.1 9 
Multifamily dwellings - --.-.............-.-..- 12, 070 6,657 | 190,346 | 111,845 | 47.6 M4 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined - - 1, 528 559 19, 780 2 4.9 3.1 
NS stiri bee ccpnniaketcckiinanie cided 181, 447° | 125,937 | 399,596 | 252,119| 100.0 | 1). 0 














In the 309 cities from which reports were received for both 192s 
_ and 1929 dwelling places were provided for 252,119 families in 192°. 
compared with 399,596 during 1928. This is a decrease of 147,447, «1 
27 per cent, in the family accommodations provided by permits issuc(| 
during 1929 as com with 1928. 

One-family dwellings provided for 145,262 families, or 36.4 per cent 
of the total number provided with dwelling accommodations und«r 
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permits issued during 1928. During 1929, permits were issued for 
104,237 1-family dwellings, which provided for 41.3 per cent of the total 
number of families cared for. Multifamily dwellings and multifamily 
dwellings with stores provided for 52.5 per cent of the total number of 
families accommodated in the new buildings for which permits were 
issued during 1928, but only 47.5 per cent of the total number of 
families during 1929. The percentage of families housed in 2-family 
dwellings rose from 10 per cent during 1928 to 10.3 per cent during 
1929. 

The apartment houses for which permits were issued during 1928 
had accommodations for 15.5 families per building, while those for 
which permits were issued during 1929 provided for 16.6 families per 
building. 

Table 3 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 257 identical 
cities from which reports were received each year from 1921 to 1929, 
inclusive. 


TABLE 3.—NU MBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE 




















| { 
Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 
Year : l | 
P | Multi- All classes | | Multi- 
1-family 2-family | family l-family  2-family : 
: y of dwell- family 
dwellings | dwellings ! | dwellings ? ings dwellings dwellings ! dwellings ? 
1091 oe 130, 87: 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 58. 3 17.3 24.4 
19023... cae 179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 4 47.5 21.3 31.2 
1998... ccc ecu 207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 67, 45.8 21.2 33. 0 
| Speer LRA 210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 47.6 21.5 30.9 
1036... ...nsiwansaaie 226, 1 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 46.0 17.5 36. 4 
1996. ...«scnucnatne. 188, 074 64, 298 209, 842 462, 214 40.7 13.9 45.4 
1007 |. es 155, 512 54, 320 196, 263 406, 095 38. 3 13. 4 48.3 
1098... ee 136, 907 43, 098 208, 673 388, 678 35. 2 11.1 53.7 
1929__ ee 98, 27, 372 118, 623 244, 197 40. 2 11.2 48. 6 























1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
?Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 

For the first time since 1924 the percentage of families housed in 
multifamily dwellings is less than during the previous year, according 
to permits issued in 257 identical cities. During 1928, 53.7 per cent 
of the families provided for in the new dwellings for which permits were 
issued that year were in apartment houses, while in 1929 the percentage 
planned for in apartment houses fell to 48.6. This percentage is still 
higher, however, than for any other year except 1928. In 1921 the 
percentage of families provided for in apartment houses was 24.4. 
There has been an increase in this percentage each year over the previ- 
ous year except for 1924 and 1929. : 

In contrast, 1-family dwellings showed an increase in percentage of 
total families provided for—the first time since 1924. In 1921, 58.3 
per cent of the new family dwelling units for which permits were issued 
that year were in 1-family dwellings. This percentage decreased in 
1922 and 1923, rose slightly in 1924, and then decreased each year 
until a low point of 35.2 per cent was reached in 1928. During 1929 


the permits issued in these 257 cities show that 40.2 per cent of the | 


new family housing units are in 1-family dwellings. 

Two-family Gedilngs provided for 11.2 per cent of the new dwelling 
units in 1929. This compares with 17.3 per cent in 1921, and with a 
high of 21.5 per cent in 1924, and a low of 11.1 per cent in 1928. 


108023 °—30——10 [1091] 
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Although the percentage of families provided for in _1-family 
dwellings increased appreciably in comparison with 1928, the actvial 
number of families provided for in this class of dwelling Was less 
than for any year since the compilation of these records. Qn 
98,202 families were provided with dwelling places during 1929, 
while during 1925, the peak year, 226,159 families were provided {; 
in new 1-family dwellings. 

There were fewer families provided for in 2-family dwellings during 
1929 than during any year from 1921 to 1928. 

The 118,623 families provided for in apartment houses is the lowest 
number of families provided for in this class of dwelling in these 257 
cities since 1922. In 1926 dwelling units were provided in apartment 
houses for 209,842 families. 

Only 244, 197 families were provided for in all classes of dwellings 
during 1929. This is the lowest number provided for in any year 
since 1921. In 1921 dwelling places were provided in new buildings 
for 224,545 families. During 1925 there were 491,222 housing units 
provided in these 257 cities. 


Building Trend, 1928-29 


TABLE 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for the 309 identical cities from which reports were received i) 
1928 and 1929, and the per cent of increase or decrease in the number 
and in the cost in 1929 as compared with 1928. 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER: 
ISSUED IN 309 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1928 AND \9% 
BY KIND OF BUILDING 
























































New buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of in 
Mts 3: EE ee bes crease (+) of 
{ decrease (—) in 
Kind of building 1928 1929 1929 compared 
with 1928 
| } 
Number Cost Number Cost Number|_ Cost 
Residential buildings 
1-family dwellings_____._.-.___----- 145, 262 $715, 134, 047 | 104,237 | $514, 856, 514 —28. 2 —2s.() 
2-family dwellings - .| 19,963 153, 157, 386 | 12, 985 98, 983, 741 —35.0 ~ 35.4 
1-family and family ‘dwellings 
with stores combined__..---.-...-- 2, 624 26, 701, 412 1, 499 14, 335,473 | —42.9 — 4 
Multifamily dwellings___.....__._-- 12, 070 776, 520, 458 6, 657 490, 919, 701 —44.8 36.8 
Multifamil aweiiees with stores | 
ioe no sais aid edo a | 1,523 90, 754, 524 559 34, 826, 808 —63. 4 —fl.f 
a Saget ta PS 235 114, 928, 650 274 284A, 204, 413 +16. 6 4-147 
ar ees ec 37 780, 576 23 428,569 | —37.8 
All pod aN lated ats ep secon sao 208 35, 557, 169 138 37, O11, 151 —33.7 H 
Total residential buildings..__ 181,927 | 1,913, 534, 222 | 126,372 | 1, 475, 566,370 | —30.5 2.4 
Nonresidential buildings ae 
Amusement buildings. -_-----..-.-.- 948 84, 684, 800 746 42,714,596 | —21.3 6 
it sid inca. cacentasins | 1,009 49, 059, 444 852 40, 852,077 | —15.6 —16.7 
Factories and workshops. ----- ._--_- | 8,965 152, 617, 634 3, 924 141, 599, 827 —1.0 Pe 
os, cn wacabnes <sonsa ' 3,839 70, 690, 699 4, 063 49, 170, 962 +5. 8 Ww). 4 
0 ESS | 156, 306 55, 120, 904 | 135, 177 48, 599,686 | —13.5 Ls 
Service stations. ......__.-_-..._.-_- | 4,511 14, 888, 382 | 4, 187 19, 886,265} —7.2,; +3)! 
ds ks opntonedatssia 304 65, 080, 263 272 75, 652,762 | —10.5 +i6 
Office buildings .........-..-...-.--. 1, 353 256, 101, 150 1, 130 240, 644,722 | —16.5 —6.0 
Publie buildings. -............-....- 243 29, 378, 349 325 87,518,812 | +33.7/) +174 
Public works and utilities__......... 517 38, 690, 950 626 44, 843,758 | +21.1 +15.9 
and libraries ____...........- 847 143, 032, 876 739 127, 872,046 | —12.8 —10.4 
i a Sse wins 11, 718 4,891,477 | 10, 621 4, 447, 784 —9.4 —9. | 
Stables and barns-_-_............-.--- 359 582, 703 319 968,141 | —11.2 +66. 1 
Stores and warehouses _--._...-...-- 13, 098 211, 875, 365 | 11, 993 253, 896, 940 —8.4 +195 
BE dds ck emtrsincino se 4, 137 7, 706,629 | 4,524 9,123,000; +9.4/ +1>! 
Total nonresidential build- | 
SS EMA 203, 154 | 1, 184, 401, 634 | 179, 498 | 1, 187,791,478 | —11.6 | +0 
Grand ‘otal._..............._.\ 385, O81 | 3, 007, 986, 856 | 305,870 | 2, 663,357,848 |" —20.6 | — 14 
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In the 309 cities reporting for both 1928 and 1929 there was a 
decrease of 14.5 per cent in the estimated cost of new buildings and 
a decrease of 20.6 per cent in the number of new buildings for which 
permits were issued in 1929, compared with those issued in 1928. 

The decrease in estimated expenditures was caused by the large 
decrease in contemplated expenditures for residential buildings, as 
there was a slight increase in expenditures for nonresidential buildings. 

Residential buildings decreased 30.5 per cent in number and 22.9 
per cent in estimated costs. All classes of residential buildings 
except hotels showed a decrease in the number of buildings. There 
was an increase of 16.6 per cent in the number of hotel buildings for 
which permits were issued in 1929 compared with 1928. The 
decreases in the number of residential buildings ranged from 28.2 for 
1-family dwellings to 63.4 for apartment houses with stores combined. 

There was an increase in estimated expenditure for ‘‘other resi- 
dential buildings’? (which includes clubs and association buildings 
with bedrooms) and for hotels. The increase for ‘‘other residential” 
was 4.1 per cent and for hotels 147.3 per cent. 

While there was a decrease of 11.6 per cent in the number of non- 
residential buildings for which permits were issued, there was an 
increase of three-tenths of 1 per cent in the estimated expenditures 
for this class of building. 

Eleven kinds of nonresidential buildings showed a decrease in the 
number of buildings and four showed an increase, comparing 1929 
permits with 1928 permits. The increases ranged from 5.8 per cent 
in the case of public garages to 33.7 per cent in the case of public 
buildings. The decreases ranged from 1 per cent for factories and 
work shops to 21.3 per cent for amusement buildings. 

In estimated expenditures for the different classes of nonresidential 
buildings there was an increase in seven cases and a decrease in eight 
cases. The increases ranged from 15.9 per cent in expenditures for 


public works and utilities to 179.9 per cent in expenditures for public 


buildings. 

This great increase in estimated expenditures for public buildings 
illustrates how public funds may be used to stimulate building in 
times when appropriations for other classes of buildings are decreasing. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Building 


In THE 311 cities from which reports as to per capita expenditure 
were received for 1929 there was an expenditure of $3,035,681,481 
for building operations of all kinds, compared with $3,423,584,461 
in the 309 cities reporting for 1928. Of the total amount for which 
permits were caaed in 1929, repairs and alterations accounted for 
$367 ,522,987. 

The population of the 311 cities which reported for 1929 was 
44,940,049, according to the estimate of the Bureau of the Census as 
of July 1, 1928. This is the latest estimate made. The per capita 
expenditure for all building operations in these 311 cities was $67.55, 


made up of $59.37 for new buildings and $8.18 for repairs. Of the | 


amount spent for new buildings, $25.71 was for housekeeping 
dwellings. 
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The five leading cities in per capita expenditure were White Plains, 
N. Y., $250.70; Houston, Tex., $176.61; Yonkers, N. Y., $176 4. 
Long Beach, Calif., $173.17; and Evanston, Ill., $172.19. Al! of 
these cities except Houston are medium-sized suburban cities. 

Following is a list of the five leading cities in total estimated costs 
for the years 1920 to 1929, inclusive. In the 10 years for which 
data are shown only six cities have appeared in this yearly list of the 
five leading cities. New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles 
have been among the leading five each year. Philadelphia has 
appeared in the list each year except in 1921 and 1922, when it wa: 
displaced by Cleveland. 

New York is the only city among the leading five where the 1929 
estimated costs were greater than the 1928 estimated costs. 


List of the five leading cities in total expenditure, 1920 to 1929, inclusive 





1920 1925 
2 aes $277, 695, 337 | New York-_-_-_-_-_-_-_-- $1, 020, 604, 713 
I 66d. oc cas wins 84, 602, 650 | Chicago__________-- 373, 803, 571 
Maik sad acul de bud 74, pet, Ge | eee... 180, 132, 528 
8 GN es ee 64, 198, 600 | Philadelphia-_ -_-_-_-_-- 171, 034, 2x0 
OS Ee 60, 023, 600 | Los Angeles________- 152, 646, 436 
1921 ; 1926 
New York-_-_-_-_- ee yee 442, 285, 248 | New York________-- 1, 039, 670, 572 
| REET SE Gaayene a uae 133, 027, 910 | Chicago. __._._...-- 376, 808, 480) 
SS iss os. nw isn Gnios 86, 680, 023 | Detroit__.____.___-_- 183, 721, 443 
“enn 82, 761, 386 | Philadelphia---_-_-_-_- 140, 093, 075 
ag AR Ae 58, 086, 053 | Los Angeles_-_-_-___-_-_- 123, 006, 215 
1922 1927 
ef. Se ear ran 645, 176, 481 | New York____------ 880, 333, 455 
ESAS 229, 853, 125 | Chicago. ___..._---- 365, 065, (42 
Los Angeles__________- 121, 206, 787 | Detroit...........-.- 145, 555. 647 
Philadelphia_______-_-_- 114, 190, 525 | Los Angeles-_-------- 123, 027, 139 
PNG tin igi 93, 614, 593 | Philadelphia__-_-_-_-_-_- 117, 590, 650 
1923 1928 
a A er 789, 265, 335 | New York. ______-- 916, 671, 855 
STE Seiprepeneioe ke 334, 164, 404 | Chicago___________- 323, 509. (48 
Los Angeles_.___-___-- 200, 133, 181 | Detroit_.........__- 129, 260, 285 
oy, 129, 719, 831 | Philadelphia--_-_-__-_- 112, 225, 865 
Philadelphia__-_--______- 128, 227, 405 | Los Angeles__._____- 101, 678. 74s 
1924 1929 
DO SOR. ins Jes. 836, 043, 604 | New York________-_- 942, 297, 219 
CI in tian ns be cine 308, 911, 159 neg i eis as aalae 210, 797, 640 
sik bos nici wie oe 160, 547, 723 | P eiphia.. ...... 104, 405, 545 
Los Angeles_-__--_---- 150, 147, 516 | Detroit__.._________ 100, 567, 497 
Philadelphia_________- 141, 402, 655 | Los Angeles________- 93, 020, 160 


During 1929 permits issued for new dwellings showed that homes 
were to be provided for 252,726 families, which is at the rate of 5\\.2 
to each 10,000 of population. 

Following is a list of the five leading home-building cities in p'- 

rtion to population for each of the years 1921 to 1929, inclusive. 

e figures show the number of families provided for per 10,000 0! 
population according to the latest estimates available each year, : 

by the Bureau of the Census. Long Beach is the only «ity 
included in the 1928 list which is also in the 1929 list. 
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It will be noted that Irvington, N. J., which was the last of the five 





in 1928, provided for more homes in proportion to its population 4 
than any of the five leading cities in 1929 except Long Beach. q 
1921 camee, ig pasrrnniresen ten 379. 3 E 

. i RH 374. 6 c: 

Lone Meee... =... 631. 9 | 1Tvington, 
py ee So ~ eee 320. 9 | Los Angeles, Calif.?___---__- 331. 0 ‘ 
Pasadena, Calif _........---- 251. 7 1926 4 
Shrevepers, Ba. .~+-.-.-..-- 249. 8 F 
Lakewood, Ohio------------ 191. 3 | St. Petersburg, Fla__.-.__--- 700. 3 : 
Mount Vernon, N. Y_____-_- 644. 7 a 

$922 Irvington, N. J--..--------- 398. 6 

Beech, Colt. ......... 1, 081. 0 hite Plains, N. Y_-------- 367. 2 “4 
ea... 441.6 | San Diego, Calif-..-~-=-2277 330, 5 2 
Lae Ohio ww ee we ee ee ee = : 1927 + 
Miami A ED q : es 
Jast Cleveland, Ohio---.---- 267. 6 | Irvington, N. J_-..--------- 740. 5 : 
Hast Cleveland, Ohio White Plains, N. Y__..___- 419. 5 ; 
1923 —— oe i Se 414.8 a 
eae 349. 0 : 

Long Beach, Calif --..------ 1, 038. 1 ae a 
Los Angeles, Calif-____-___- ae er es oF -- ~~ 338. | 4 
Miami, gy J Seen e ewes @ pos : 1928 Ae 
fe Se ; E i 
Lakewood, ee 901 5 | Yonkers, N. ¥...........-.. 347. 6 a 
Mount Vernon, N. Y__---_-- 299. 1 a 

1924 White Plains, N.Y “Seen 298. 3 7 

Miah a ns 2, 248. 9 ng Beach, Calif ._._..---- 297. 4 a 
ere: 3. gaa 501.2 | Irvington, N. J_....-----_.- 295. 4 : 
Los Angeles, Calif.2________- 448. 3 vai : 
San Diego, Calif.........-.-- 378. 0 4 
Long Beach, Calif_...-.-_-- 347. 6 | Long Beach, Calif_-______-- 306. 9 a 
Pee, One... 42a 236. 3 .. 

1925 een, “FOE. ......--.-<. 211. 6 s 

Miami, BRS ooo. tet ee 1, 342.0 | Pontiac, Mich_...---------- 208. 8 ie 
San Diego, Calif..:......-.-- 392. 0 | Wichita, Kans___________-_- 159. 1 2: 


1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the population as estimated by the 
Census Bureau for that hag In the light of the actual census taken by State enumeration in 1925, it would 
seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here shown 
for 1924 is probably hi than the actual population in that year would warrant. 

3 Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 
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Hours and Earnings in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing 
Industry, 1929 


ATE in 1929 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of 
earnings and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry. ata were obtained from the pay rolls and other records 
of 90 plants located in 25 States for a sample pay period in October 
or November. The figures covered 52,808 males and 8,803 females. 
It was found that the hourly earnings of males in these plants 
averaged 52.5 cents and that of females, 36.9 cents; for all emplovees 
the average was 50.4 cents per hour. 

The full-time hours per week of males averaged 49.3 hours, and 
those of females, 49.5; the average for both sexes was 49.3 hours. 
The full-time earnings per week of males averaged $25.88, and those 
of females, $18.27; for both sexes the average was $24.85. Com- 
plete details of the study will appear later in bulletin form. 


Trend of Wages and Hours Since 1917 


SIMILAR studies have been made by the bureau at intervals since 
1917. For purposes of comparison summary figures for 1929 and for 
the earlier years are shown in Table 1. As the table shows, a greut 
increase in hourly earnings has taken place in the 12-year interval! 
from 1917 to 1929. Hourly earnings almost doubled between 1917 
and 1921 and were higher in 1929 than in any of the preceding years 
in which data were gathered. 

Average earnings per hour of males increased from 27.1 cents in 
1917 to 51.1 cents in 1921, dropped to 49.9 cents in 1923, and since 
that time have shown a gradual increase, rising to 52.5 cents in 1929. 
Average hourly earnings of all females increased from 17.8 cents i 
1917 to 36.5 cents in 1921; decreased to 36.1 cents in 1923 and to 
35.9 cents in 1925; then began to rise, reaching 36.9 cents in 192%. 
As the male employees predominate in number in this industry, the 
average earnings per hour of males and females combined followe« 
the same general trend as those of males, with a range of from 1 tv 
2 cents per hour under those averages, showing an increase of 92 per 
cent. 

The average full-time hours per week, all employees combined, 
were 48.4 in 1921. An approximate 8-hour day, or 48-hour week. 
had been established in this industry in 1918. In July, 1922, how- 
ever, many of the plants included in the 1921 study increased the 
hours to 9 per day, or 54 per week. Since then a considerable num- 
ber of plants have returned to the 8-hour basis. In 1927 the average 
full-time hours in the industry were 49.3 and this average remained 
unchanged in 1929. 
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Because of these changes in working hours the full-time earnings 
per week did not increase in the same proportion as hourly rates. 
Thus, average full-time earnings per week of all employees rose from 
$24.05 in 1921 to $24.85 in 1929, an increase of only 3 per cent. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS IN SLAUGH- 
TERING AND MEAT PACKING, ALL OCCUPATIONS, 1917 TO 1929, BY SEX AND YEAR 








as | 


| 
} 


Index numbers of— 




















Num : | | i 
Num- | Average Average ——— —- 
ber of Average | 
Sex and year estab- —— — earnings ee a Full- Full- 
lish- | ployees per week | Per hour | 7, nate | time j|Earnings| time 
| ments ; hours jper hour| earnings 
| per week per week 
| Sanit SERRETaoee! Seneiaet a 
Males 
a PR te Care ON DE Oi Mee. ..... 5.5; $0. 271 = ctr Peres a 
ts 3 Pee ape ee Spree eae 34 | 30,075 48.4 511 $24. 73 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
ONE on edie ence ew ant 38 | 45, 083 52. 2 . 499 26.05 > 107.9 97.7 | 105. 3 
RRP ERROEN Dit ane Sere 86 52, 702 50. 2 . 507 25.45 | = 103.7 99. 2 | 102. 9 
ORT oe ce ee nis 86 | 50, 207 49. 3 . 520 25. 64 101.9 101. 8 | 103. 7 
1 BARRIRGOT Sat bet AE SNAPE SREEY eters 90 52, 808 49. 3 525 | 25. 88 | 101.9 102.7 | 104. 7 
Females | 
1 SSN eS ee EAC Se AMP 51 kh 3 eee: Pe PPM Mate in ed he Rees eee 
RST aes BY 31} 3,329| 48.3 .365| 17.63; 1000) 1000! 100.0 
ne 37 6, 112 | 52.8 . 361 19.06, 10823! 98.9) 108.1 
~  Saeee pak bdo nalabn bes | 78) 6,505) 49.4 359 | 17.73 | 1023/| 984/ 100.6 
| + SRR eae ee SSOP mE ny a be 78 7, 145 } 49. 1 . 364 | 17.87 | 101.7 99. 7 101. 4 
1000; 4 <-.-- wa hema solele eae 83 8, 803 49. 5 369 | 18.27 | = 102.5 101.1 103. 6 
Males and females | 
| { 
WT cc. vias be ous ee 66 a 2 ae epee pene 52. 7 | eRe eer 
2 SERRE rt Re 7 SRO 34 33, 404 48.4 497 | 24.05 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
| RE San a ee eR 38 51, 195 52. 3 . 484 | 25.31; 108.1 97.4 | 105. 2 
TU ooo ah ae dich ee sine msi tara 86 59, 297 50. 1 . 492 | 24. 65 | 103. 5 | 99.0 | 102. 5 
ERED RS Pa Te Se, 86 57, 352 49. 3 . 1 24.70; 101.9} 100. 8 | 102. 7 
MUEOdy < schntey Swaine ae Basel 90 61, 611 49. 3 | . 504 24.85 101.9 101. 4 | 103. 3 








Wages and Hours, 1927 and 1929, by Departments 


TABLE 2 shows average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week for the years 1927 and 1929, by sex 
and department, for each of the 13 major departments of the industry, 
for a group of ‘‘miscellaneous employees”’ of all departments, and for 
the industry as a whole, so far as covered in this report. The figures 
for each department include all employees in the occupations distinc- 
tive of the several departments. A few occupations, such as door- 
men, elevator men, branders and stampers, and scalers and weighers, 
which are found in various departments, are included in the group of 
‘‘miscellaneous employees.’’ 

TABLE 2._AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT 


rae 1927 AND 1929, IN ALL. OCCUPATIONS COMBINED, BY DEPARTMENT 














Number | Average | ,. | Average 
Number time | Average | “ti 
Department and sex | Year | estab | “orem. | fuli-time | earnings | full-time 
| lish- i | hours per) } earnings 
| ments | PlOveeS | week | per Hour | per week 
Cattle-killing department: | 
Neri a et aie 55 wimogis kbncaute 1927 74 3, 946 | 49. 4 $0.578 | = $28. 55 
| 1929 78 3, 649 48.7 . 599 | 29.17 
PN Revie haunsssceaesccdndnde tenes. 1927 5 23 48.3 . 357 | 17. 24 
1929 7 19 50. 1 . 406 20. 34° 
Hog-killing depart ment: 
SWE SED ES EE Re eR 1927 71 3, 132 50. 6 . 621 | 26. 36 
| 1929 73 3, 286 | 49.9 - 529 | 26. 40 
SERENE SIRES ae A A RR ap 1927 12 49 | 51.4 . 358 18. 40 
| 1929 15, 46 | 50. 6 . 357 18. 06 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEA 
PACKING, 1927 AND 1929, IN ALL OCCUPATIONS COMBINED, BY DEPARTMEN’ 
AND SEX—Continued 






































| j | 
Number | ,; | Average ‘ Averice 
me of estab- | Number | fuli-time —— full-tirse 
Department and sex Year eee ployees | — per hour rm r 
Sh killing d t: | 
eep-killing de men 
Males a a i 1927 49 1, 266 48.9 . 568 37.79 
1929 42 1, 311 48. 4 . 581 Qh. 12 
Offal department (other than hides and cas- 
ings): 
Male TS ATED CO Th ES Se Fa 1927 81 3, 007 49. 6 . 512 25. 4 : 
1929 86 3, 181 49.2 . 510 25,09 
ER sirnntinebdnn ud que nanmiinnnsiainniiteil 1927 35 330 50. 0 . 364 Is 20) 4 
1929 46 527 50.3 . 363 Is. 2¢ a 
Hide de ment: « 
M _— ct 32 2, TEE Le Sa ee OCI er ON eee Os? 1927 71 1, 331 49.3 . 497 24. 40 24 
1929 75 1, 200 48.4 . 502 24.4 z 
Casi - ment: S 
Mi _ i TO PTE LEONE eS 1927 76 2, 854 49.1 . 529 25.47 bs 
1929 79 3, 126 49.1 . 524 2 i 
a IIE, CLARO se WAL 1927 46 642 48.9 . 379 1s ed 
1929 49 827 | 49.1 . 387 1G (i rs 
Cutting or fresh beef department: | ad 
NSRP RON Soa Ee ae ee! 1927 72 5, 326 | 48.8 . 516 5 18 pe 
1929 7 4, 998 | 48.9 . 537 2t es 
ET Oe eae eae eee = 1927 7 40 49.7 . 330 16. 40 
C 1929 ll 50 47.8 . 328 15. is 
ees or fresh k de ment: 
TESA SLehan sty 1927 75 4,821 | 49. 8 . 509 25.3 
1929 79 5, 684 | 49.8 511 25. 45 
MN a 2 eg a 1927 46 902 49.5 . 418 20. 64 
1929 55 1, 317 50. 0 . 394 19, 70 
Lard mm oleo-oi] department: 
RR heh CAR ee ems 1927 81 2, 299 49.8 . 468 23. 3) 
1929 86 2, 431 49.2 . 486 23. 91 
ac IER OS EES SEAN sa a 1927 40 220 49.3 . 325 16. (2 
| 1929 49 270 49.4 . 345 17. 04 
Sausage de ment 
nut Np AE SS CEE Bor AR ete 1927 79 3, 176 49.8 . 487 | 242 
1929 83 3, 262 49.5 . 507 25.10 
a, Fes lg 1927 77 2, 591 43.9 . 359 17.5 
1929 81 2, 844 49.5 . 366 §. 12 
Ome meat department: 
EER SORE Se Te OR TLE I HE 1927 80 7, 184 49.8 . 472 23 
1929 83 8, 198 49.9 -477 23. 
i 1927 58 697 50. 0 . 339 16 
o 1929 61 684 50.3 . 352 17 
—- department: 
MG RS Se Si ea a RP RE OTS 1927 44 1, 027 48.2 . 460 22 
1929 57 1, 378 48.3 . 478 23.0 
i TOL ee RT eT ae ares Greta Tene ae ee 1927 43 1, 496 48.6 . 355 17. 
os F | 1929 63 2, 166 48.8 . 360 17. 57 
aintenance and re de ment 
aN kt BE ah eee ae ea 1927 86 8, 867 49.1 . 571 QR. 4 
ati 1929 90 8, 799 49.0 . 583 28. : 
aneous employees, all de ments 
MMs hsesoce Hf ieoiioiaeepaees = ELITES 1927 83 1, 971 49. 6 . 458 22.7 
1929 87 2, 305 49.4 . 471 23 
RE ARR See ras ae 2 RRC RL 1927 34 166 48.9 . 354 17 
1929 29 53 51.2 | . 378 19. 
Total, all departments | 
MoS DN TS TM Re aa Ee, ee gee Sea eee 1927 86 50, 207 49.3 . 520 25. | 
1929 YO 52, 808 49.3 . 525 5, ss 
PN i ae laa lk rl cg uate 1927 78 7, 145 49.1 . 364 17. 
1929 83 8, 803 49.5 . 369 18. 2 
Grand total, male and female____-.___-.....- 1927 | 86 | 57,352 49.3 . 501 24.7 
1929 | 90 61, 611 49.3 . 504 24. & 

















Allowances or Additions to Wages 


Guaranteed hours.—The employees in all occupations in 46 plants 
and those in some occupations in 13 plants operate under a plan 


whereby p guaranteed for a specified number of hours per day 
or week. This assures to these employees pay at their magelar rate 
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for the specified number of hours whenever the hours of work are less 
than the guaranteed hours of pay. To be entitled to pay it is neces- 
sary for the employee to report for duty and work all the hours his 
cang or department operates on each day or in each week. All the 
employees of 46 —- except luggers, are guaranteed 40 hours of 
pay per week. he luggers in these 46 plants are guaranteed 44 or 
40 hours of pay per week, the 44-hour guaranty being the more 
common. The employees of certain specified departments of 11 
plants are guaranteed 40 hours of pay per week. The killing and 
the cutting gangs are guaranteed 30 hours of pay per week in one 
plant and 44 hours in one plant. There is no guaranty in 31 of the 
9() plants included in the study. 

Overtime rates.—Overtime is generally understood to mean any 
time worked by employees on any regular workday or in any full 
week in excess of the regular or customary full-time hours per day or 
per week as determined by the regular time of beginning work on each 
day minus the regular time taken forlunch. Of the 90 plants included 
in the 1929 study, 44 pay time and one-half for all overtime to all 
employees; 9 pay time and one-half to part of their employees; 1 pavs 
time and one-half to all employees except butchers, who are paid 
double time for all overtime; and 1 pays time and one-fourth for over- 
time to all employees who return for work after supper. The regular 
rate is paid for all overtime in 35 plants. 

Rates for work on Sundays ned holidays —In this industry work 
on Sundays and holidays is limited to a very small proportion of the 
employees of a plant and usually to only a small proportion of the 
mechanics in the maintenance and repair department. Work on 
holidays is not frequent. Provision is made for payment of double 
time to all employees in 34 plants and to some employees in 6 plants, 
time and one-half to all employees in 13 plants and to some employees 
in 4 plants, and time and one-fourth to all employees in 1 plant. The 
regular rate is paid for work on Sunday and holidays in 32 plants. 

Bonuses.—A bonus is an arrangement by which the earnings of 
those employees who attain specified standards of attendance, effi- 
ciency, or production, are increased by a fixed amount or a specified 
percentage. Forty-six of the 90 establishments covered reported 
bonus systems in effect at the time of the 1929 study. In 40 establish- 
ments the bonus was based on production, in 2 on efficiency, in 2 on 
production and efficiency, and in 2 on attendance. 


Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations and Departmen ts 


AveraGss of full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- 
time earnings per week are shown in Table 3 for the years 1927 and 
1929, by sex, for the various occupations of the cattle-killing, hog- 
killing, casing, sausage, and canning departments. The other eight 
departments are omitted for lack of space. 
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ING, 1927 AND 1929, IN FIVE DEPARTMENTS, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION 


Cattle-killing department 











Sex and occupation 


Year 


i 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 





Males 
Drivers and penners 


Knockers 


a ae 


Head holders 


tein eA cuRddaciesiacianinsconnesiel 


Nh ora iid oa rats ning oun na wakeineeoeeeiel 
Droppers and pritchers-up 

Foot skinners 

Leg breakers 

Rippers-open 

Gullet raisers 

Caul pullers 

Floormen or siders 

Breast or brisket breakers and sawyers 


Crotch breakers 





Ee SS ee eae ete 


Tail rippers and pullers 


RT eee ok eRe Se Ee, Se | 


REGS Feira Serie ee ee a 


Fell pullers and beaters 


Si at aie ts a oe 


Gutters and bung droppers 
Shank skinners 


Hide droppers 


TNE HII con oectdane 


Chuck splitters 
Scribers 


Trimmers of bruises, rounds, necks, skirts, | 
and tails 


Utility men 
Washers and wipers 
Tonguers 

Laborers ! 


Truckers 


Carcass wipers, bruise, and tail trimmers 
neck rag inserters, and laborers. 


1927 





1929 














Number 
of em- 
ployees 


19 


Average 
full-time 
hours 
per week 


; 7 ; . e @ . . . . . 
On OO IH ON OWN BOON OBO HARA WOU WNANNON UE OAH ROR OROWAWOHUIOK OM 


> 
Ps 


S£ees2 
SO POLS 


48. 3 
50. 1 





CUW RWS DWDW*IDWW 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 








1 Includes floor cleaners, mark heads, spread cattle, tie guts, laundrymen, taggers, etc. 
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yasLE 3—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACK- 
ING, 1927 AND 1929, IN FIVE DEPARTMENTS, BY SEX AND OCCU PATION—Continued 


Hog-killing department 
























































| Number ,,; Average erage | AVerage . 
» amie | year | ofestab- | Number funtime | A¥erage | tuiitime 
Sex and occupation | Year ws of em- ~~ | earnings * 
lish- ployees | hours | yer hour | &@rnings 
ments per week | I per week 
aC: nee ae ee (orgees ie ta | a 
Males 
Sen a See ee ee 1927 68 818 51.0 | $0.442 $22. 54 
1929 70 $41 49.38 | . 443 | 22. 06 
Shacklers....--.-----.----------------------- 1927 59 142 | 50. 2 | 557 27.96 
1929 65 145 49. 7 . 571 28. 38 
CSL OE ee 61 68 50. 3 . 631 31.74 
| 1929 64 75 50.0 . 645 32. 25 
No csuecasul | 1927 65 291 50. 5 . 521 26.31 
| 1929 70 314 50. 2 . 516 25. 90 
‘ in ani nen cael a 55 159 50. 6 493 | 24.95 
| 1929 55 137 50. 2 . 506 | 25.10 
Shavers and scrapers...................---.- | 1927 65 567 50. . 535 | 27.07 
| 1929 70 583 49.9 . 528 | 26. 35 
CES Re AE A ee ee | 1927 60 105 50.2 . 594 | 29. 82 
| 1929 65 123 49.8 . 598 29. 78 
Gutters, bung droppers, and rippers-open_-__| 1927 66 219 50.4 . 589 29. 69 
| 1929 70 246 50.0 . £02 30. 10 
nn END Dee aN ORL PRET | 1927 49 65 49.5 589 29. 16 
| 1929 55 65 49.9 . 580 28. 94 
DIOR. v-pctttinrociainncveencecensinsonses | 1927 63 169 50. 1 - 630 31. 56 
| 1929 68 178 49.9 . 654 32. 63 
SALLE ALLA OLI ESE | 1927 59 100 50. 8 . 509 25. 86 
| 1929 60 112 49.7 . 525 26. 09 
i A ao piiddtinecwescceccuacecse | 1927 26 39 51.0 . 449 2. 90 
1929 37 69 49.6 . 168 23. 21 
Bruise trimmers, head removers, and kidney 
DRE so0n tsa biestvetnasesenanwoneseausece 1927 52 118 50.7 . 513 26.01 
1929 5 112 50.4 - 52] 26. 26 
Rt TN a ee ea eries ce deun nes | 1927 52 193 50. 7 - 588 29. 81 
1929 63 235 49.8 . 615 30. 62 
TUNE i bins cuapenidwrsaccodamexcame 1927 23 79 50.9 - 426 21. 68 
1929 29 51 51.0 - 453 23.10 
Females 
Kidney pullers, shavers, singers, neck 
brushers, and spreaders ..........-.--.- -| 1927 12 49 51.4 . 358 18. 40 
| 1929 15 46 50. 6 - 357 18. 06 
Casing department 
| | | | 
Males | | 
| | | 
Casing pullers and runners__.........------- | 1927 68 609 | 49.4 $0. 542 | $26. 77 
1929 | 74 686 | 49.2 . 532 | 26.17 
ee ok 1927 | 5 279 | 49.2 . 05 24.85 
1929 | 61 312 | 49.3 498 24. 55 
Fatters and slimers........-........--.-----| 1927 61 626| 48.8 556 27.13 
1929 7 598 48.9 548 26. 80 
Ts a ed wc oegew 1927 47 143 48.9 505 24. 69 
1929 | 54 157 | 48.5 518 25. 12 
Blowers, graders, and inspectors___......_--- 1927 5! 182 48.7 537 26.15 
1929 5 238 48.9 517 25. 28 
Measurers and bunchers-.--_.........-__--- 1927 37 81 49.0 - 528 | 25. 87 
1929 36 88 48.8 . 512 | 24.99 
SOI UUD AI ON oe a co ce 1927 45 197 48.8 . 530 | 25. 86 
; 1929 2 215 48.8 . 529 25. 82 
cS aR 1927 51 233 49.0 . 539 26. 41 
1929 59 224 49.6 "538 | 26.68 
Blowers and tiers of bladders and weasands._| 1927 21 29 48.7 - 468 | 22. 79 
1929 17 28 48.3 . 5387 25. 94 
EP Ele a a 1927 65 296 49.8 515 25. 65 
1929 51 142 49.3 . 597 29. 43 
Fhe ite Oe SEE EEE TY ne 1927 33 133 49.1 . 454 22. 29 
- 1929 39 154 49.1 . 442 | 21.70 
Clesners and washers of casings, bladders, | 
_ Weasands, and chitterlings.__............- 1929 53 222 49.5 492) 24.35 
YUNA ds ekidepbuauccsenseesecuess 1927 18 46 48.2 . 485 | 23. 38 
1929 21 62 49. 0 446 | —-21.85 

















? Includes drivers, penners, steamers, singers, washers, aitchbone breakers, and toe pullers. 
’ Includes tubmen, droppers, gamb cutters, polemen, and duckers. 

‘ Includes hookers-off, hangers-off, straighteners, and chain feeders. 

‘ Includes carriers, roustabouts, passers to fatters, barrel rollers, etc. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT Pac. 
ING, 1927 AND 1929, IN FIVE DEPARTMENTS, BY SEX AND OCCU PATION—Contin:i«j 


Casing department—C ontinued 





















































Number Average g 
Number : Average 
Sex and occupation | Year | estab- of em- —— earnings _ si 
ments | Ployees | ner week | Per hour | po ty 
Females 
Casing pullers or runners___.._......-------- | 1927 14 59 49.4 $0. 391 $14.39 
; 1929 16 66 50. 6 . 397 (i 
RE 6 18 48.3 . 392 sy 
1929 8 38 48.9 412 | 
Eo ee eT 1927 2 4 51.0 426 | 
1929 7 38 48.3 | . 347 | 
Blowers, graders, and inspectors____.___.._-- 1927 27 221 48.3 | . 384 . 
1929 42 280 49.0 . 384 | eo) 
Measurers and bunchers--._.______.________- 1927 14 57 48.1 | - 336 | lf 
| 1929 18 49 49.3 | . 394 | 149 
monn mee 5 ese 1927 8 22 48.8 . 376 S37 
H 9 25 48.7 . 410 197 
i ean 1927 14 40 48.8 . 406 ) S| 
| 1929 18 74 48.7 . 433 | 04 
Blowers and tiers of bladders and weasands_. 1927 8 18 48.3 . 400 | 1,39 
1929 7 24 48.0 .412 | 7s 
CED 1927 25 203 49.7 373 | IS. 4 
| 1929 12 48 48.4 411 | 5 
Cleaners and washers of casings, bladders, 
weasands, and chitterlings...._..________ 1929 20 185 49.2 357 7.5 
Sausage department 
Males | 
Truckers and forkers.................._...-- 1927 37 194 49.7} $0.440) s2) 4 
1929 40 195 49.2 - 452 | 22.2 
a a ee re 1927 76 402 49. 6 . 513 25.44 
1929 79 449 50.0 - 531 Zt 
en I ee 1927 36 77 49. 6 . 454 22. 52 
1929 42 98 49. 6 . 475 23.5 
RS is ee ee ae ee 1927 76 417 49.5 . 565 27.97 
1929 81 447 49. 8 . 578 2s. 78 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, and hangers_____.-_-- 1927 22 132 61.1 - 465 233. 7 
1929 24 116 48.8 . 500 24. 4 
Ropers (wrappers and tiers)_.........._.__-- 1927 8 24 49. 0 . 500 24. 5 
1929 3 € §1.3 - 602 30), Bh 
a a 1927 75 995 49.4 . 439 21. 69 
1929 75 977 49. 2 . 456 22. 44 
REE LORS eet ee (oo ena ee 1927 68 196 50. 3 . 494 24. 85 
1929 69 192 49. 6 - 515 25. 54 
SRE Re ee ee RC NO 1927 69 165 51.5 . 532 27. 40 
1929 72 158 50.1 . 540 27. 05 
Inspectors, packers, scalers, shippers, and 
RS RS Oa eR 1927 62 405 49.5 - 482 23. SF 
1929 66 405 49. 0 - 485 23.77 
Utility men, assistant foremen, straw bosses, 
sub-foremen, hand-men, small ordermen, 
oa ae Ge WN 1927 55 169 49.9 - 539 2h. K 
1929 67 219 50. 2 - 603 30. 27 
Females 
Pe I aie a 1927 28 32 48. 8 . 338 1f, 49 
1929 29 42 48.8 . 354 17. 28 
Sn CUIIID 0s ot iba oe wanna 1927 55 382 48.5 . 358 17.3 
1929 63 511 49.2 . 372 1s, 30 
I i eee | 1927 11 41 48.5 . 439 21. 29 
1929 20 96 48.9 . 378 1s. 4s 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, and hangers---_-_----- 1927 76 1,175 49. 2 . 364 17.91 
R 1927 | “on| 4e0| tae, he 
opers (wrappers and tiers)..........---.-... 1927 1 . . Is. fid 
ve 1929 12 129 49. 0 . 383 1S. 77 
nd ae 1927 3 5 48.0 . 375 1s. 00 
1929 5 6 49.3 - 345 17.0) 
i ik sn cac dean ecwmion 1927 57 549 48. 8 . 336 14. 40 
1929 62 642 49.7 . 342 17. 0 
Cs Is 5 dann idendionnss 1927 35 186 49.2 - 359 by. tt 
1929 43 248 48.5 - 351 17. 02 
¢ Includes cutters, choppers, grinders, mixers, curers, feeders, spicers, and rockers. 
7 Includes washers, turners, re-turners, measurers, cutters, tiers, and -fatters. : 
* Includes roustabouts, ham-cylinder washers, cleaners-up, ham pressers, hangers, cooks’ hel): 


smokers’ helpers, truckers of cages or bikes, etc. 


* Includes wrap 
10 Includes 
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, inspectors, taggers, t and packers’ helpers. 
Non ban eek, ecole and utility ama. 
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T.BLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACK. 
ING, 1927 AND 1929, IN FIVE DEPARTMENTS, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION—Continued 


Canning department 








Sex and occupation 





Males 
(‘OOKS_-------------------------------------- 


Steam tenders, process men, and retort men -- 


Passers and pilers, cans-----...------------- 


Trimmers, meat (by hand)-.-.--------------- 


Machine tenders (preparing and stuffing 
mont SE pktkecd pose ncewckcccenee 


Stuffers (meat into cans by hand) .----------- 
Packers sl TMEOO.- . -..- 2 oo ee 
Cappers-.-------------------- sch aaa de ape el 
\Macbine tenders, washing and painting--- --- 
General Workers. . ...........-- ECR Eater: | 
Inspectors- ---- a sa a ef es per Ser ne een een porwr ae ee: 
Truce MN eo ire 


L BORON aa oe dah We ba em waren 


females 
Passers anid: Oi, OO So cece ect cence 
Trimmers, meat (by hand)--.....-.---------- 


Machine tenders (preparing and stuffing 
meat into cans) 


Stuffers (meat into cans by hand) .----------- 


Packers (sliced bacon and chipped dried 
beef in cans, glass jars, or cartons, by hand) - 





Weighers (filled cans) 


Wipes ee ss ce 


Year 

















Number Average Average 
of estab- pe mgd full-time dt full-time 
lish- lovees |_ Hours a earnings 
ments ploy per week pe per week 
12 26 | 47.5 $0. 488 $23. 18 
15 62 48.4 - $12 24. 78 
10 37 48. 6 477 23. 18 
7 15 48.4 . 479 23.18 
4 10 48.0 . 391 18.7 
7 30 48. 4 .471 22. 80 
4 Yy 50. 6 . 445 22. 52 
6 16 49.7 . 500 24. 85 
39 137 | 49.0 . 493 24. 16 
52 200 | 49. 0 . 02 24. 60 
8 24 | 50. 3 . 460 23. 14 
8 14 51.0 - 450 22. 95 
15 83 48.3 . 442 21. 35 
23 132 48.8 - 461 22. 50 
15 58 47.6 . 461 21. 94 
16 68 49.0 . 484 23. 72 
3 7 47.6 . 488 23. 23 
2 2 46.5 - 456 21. 20 
19 96 47.6 . 505 24. 04 
19 130 46. 8 - 522 24. 43 
7 29 48.2 . 495 23. 86 
y 42 49. 1 . 500 24. 55 
7 115 47.8 . 438 20. 94 
16 291 48. 2 - 465 22. 41 
22 398 48. 1 . 442 21. 26 
7 376 48. 1 . 453 21. 79 
4 20 48. 0 . 389 18. 67 
3 30 48. 4 . 363 17. 57 
5 64 48. 2 . 368 17.74 
5 41 47.3 - 392 18. 54 
17 49 48.4 . 369 17. 86 
17 63 49.0 . 360 17. 64 
5 55 46. 6 . 348 16. 22 
7 53 48.7 . 375 18. 26 
43 849 49. 3 - 351 17. 30 
60 1, 341 49. 2 . 354 17. 42 
12 33 49.9 . 332 16. 57 
29 135 49.8 . 358 17. 83 
3 7 48.0 . 302 14. 50 
4 4 49.5 . 349 17. 28 
g = 47.7 . 365 17. 41 
7 48.0 . 325 15. 60 
14 134 46. 3 . 385 17. 83 
25 163 48. 6 . 381 18. 52 
18 | 262 47.7 . 350 16. 70 
7 | 308 47.1 . 374 17. 62 














‘| Includes roustabouts, clean-up men, coolermen, cooks’ helpers, shovers, etc. 


Hours and Earnings by Sex and State 


TaBLeE 4 shows by States, for 1927 and 1929, average hours and 
earnings for males and females separately and for both sexes combined. 
Average full-time hours per week of males ranged by States from 
47.9 to 60.0 in 1929 and from 47.6 to 58.8 in 1927; of females from 


47.7 to 60.0 in 1929 and from 47.6 to 56.8 in 1927. 


The average for . 


all males and females combined, or for the industry, ranged from 47.9 
to 60.0 in 1929 and from 47.7 to 58.9 in 1927. 
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Average earnings per hour of males ranged by States from 33.3 cents 
to 58.8 cents in 1929 and from 34.4 cents to 60.2 cents in 1927: of 
females from 21.4 cents to 40.5 cents in 1929 and from 28.1 cents to 
41.2 cents in 1927. The average of all males and females combined 
or for the industry, ranged from 32.3 cents to 56.4 cents in 1929 and 
from 33.9 cents to 58.1 cents in 1927. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males ranged by States 
from $18.45 to $32.22 in 1929 and from $20.23 to $30.22 in 1927. 
of females from $11.94 to $21.09 in 1929 and from $13.54 to $20.68 
in 1927. The average of all males and females combined, or for the 
industry, ranged from $17.93 to $29.64 in 1929 and from $19.97 to 
$29.05 in 1927. 

Taste 4.—_NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS AND AVERAGE 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING, 1927 AND 1429 
BY SEX AND STATE , 





















































" Average o Average 

| Number Number of | full-time Average | full-time 

| of estab- | emp} h earnings 

| lishments ployees ours per per hour earnings 

Sex and State week per week 
| 1927 | 1929 | 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 

‘Males 
NE RE SO 3 4 668 947 47.6 7.9 1$0. 569 |$0. 553 |$27.08 $26.49 
SS EE Ee ee > 2 396 401 48.4 51.5 528 - 537 | 25. 56 | 27.6% 
Connecticut and Massachusetts ! _| 4 411,668} 1,275 | 54.8] 652.5 494 | .535 | 27.07 | 28.04 
Florida and Georgia !_-___._....- 3 3 161 232 | 58.8) 55.4 | .344] .333 | 20.23 | 18.45 
NS 14 14 (14, 448 |14,269 | 48.1] 48.0] .527)| .553 | 25.35 | 26.54 
ns aif a as ecg eos 2 2 | 1,879 | 1, 733 48.5 48.0 . 461 - 459 | 22.36 | 22.03 
ae remeees ae 7 7 | 4,888 | 4,879 51.9 52.0 472 - 463 | 24.50 | 24.08 
i aa SR Se A eee ees 8 8 | 6,046 | 6,311 49.4 48.0 514 - 519 | 25.39 | 24.9) 
EES ge Na eae 2 3 510 668 | 54.9) 54.6 501 | .452 | 27.50 | 24.68 
ES eee wie el 3 3 847 | 1,012] 54.9] 60.0 544 | .537 | 29.87 | 32.22 
Minnesota and South Dakota !_- 4 5 | 4,341 | 5,342 | 48.0; 48.0 525 | .517 | 25.20 | 24.42 
MS Se cs hs Se ed 4 4 | 2,434 | 2, 644 49.4 48.1 508 -517 | 25.10 | 24.82 
| EES SSE Ss Sea ie aie 4 4 ; 3,195 | 3, 727 48.2 48.0 525 . 533 | 26.31 | 25.57 
8 See Seine 7 7 | 2,558 | 2,190} 50.2) 49.3 €02 | .588 | 30.22 | 28.48 
Ohio end West Virginia! .____..}| 73 4} 27801 | 1,293 |?51.3} 53.9 }2.510 | .509 |?26.16 | 27 49 
STI EE en 2 2 899 | 1,123 48.0 48.1 479 -479 | 22.99 | 23.04 
Oregon and Washington !_______- 4 4 706 (45 | 50.4] 49.1 .570 | .583 | 28.73 | 28. A4 
OO eee 3 3 712 742) 51.0] 54.1 .510 | .556 | 26.01 | 30.08 
RRR Se ai aS earner 5 5 | 1,849 | 2,064 | 50.0; 49.1 .485 | .481 | 24.25 | 23.68 
NI ce a a gs 2 21,210 | 1,311 48.2; 51.5 . 555 . 566 | 26.75 | 20.15 
ERE ee EE 86 | 90 |50,207 [52,808 | 49.3| 49.3/| .520| .525 | 25.64 25% 
Females | 

nc enon 3 4 122 171 47.9 47.8 . 378 -o¢d | 18.11 | 17.83 
I ete 2 2 73 74 48.0 49.9 339 .328 | 16.27 | 1f1.37 
Connecticut and Massachusetts !_ 3 4 264 267 | 49.4] 52.1 316 | .339] 15.61 | 17.66 
Florida and Georgia !_._.........| 34 2) 32138 24 1356.8) 55.8 ]}3.281 | .214 }315.96 | 11.44 
RS a le i naan ll 12 | 2,050 ! 2,538 | 47.6 47.7 396 . 405 | 18.85 | 19. 32 
MN Soe as cisain ons wae et 2 2 289 48.0 48.0 282 | .275 | 13. 54 | 13.20 
ATES SR RSS SER eee ie 7 7 708 769 §2.3 52.6 . 320 319 | 16.74 | 16.7 
eine ret Cages cheers 8 8 924 | 1,045 | 49.8 | 48.0 .395 | 19.07 | 1s. % 
ees iia ee eee ae (4) a) 141 (4) 55.0} (4) -290; (4) 15. 9 
EDICT IS SURE ee saan are 3 3 332 | 54.0] 60.0 342 | .329 | 18.47 | 18.74 
Minnesota and South Dakota 1- 4 5 564 815 | 48.0| 48.0 374} .365 | 17.95 | 17.52 
So at eae 4 4 234 249 50.2 48.0 412 395 | 20.68 | 18. % 
SEEN EMSS Ec as 4 4 502 563 | 48.1] 48.0 382 | .374 | 18.37 | 17.95 
ps eons 4 4 241 300 | 47.8] 49.2 358 | .375 | 17.11 | 18.45 
Ohio and West Virginia !___-_---- 23 4} 7110 230 |250.1 | 54.5 |2.352 | .338 |217.64 | 1s. 12 
os aS 2 2 131 154 48.0} 48.0 298 . 302 | 14.30 1. 0) 
Oregon and Washington! _______- 4 4 70 85} 48.3] 48.8 350 | .371 | 16.91 | 1.10 
(2. 3 3 63 93 | 46.8) 54.1 354 | .386 | 16.57 | 20.58 
< FEE RY SERS: MRS MUR a eee 5 5 289 366 49.5 | 48.4 311 822 | 15.39 | 15.58 
RE RSE DR meni oe OO 2 2 153 259 | 48.0} 52.2 373 | .404 | 17.90 | 21.19 
> ERR SE 78 83 | 7,145 | 8,803 | 49.1] 49.5 364 369 | 17.87 | 18.27 























: p> ong together to avoid presenting data for 1 establishment in 1 State 


0. 
3 Florida, Georgia, and Maryland. 
4 Included with Florida an Georgia 
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vance 4s-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS AND AVERAGE 
ioURS AND EARNINGS IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING, 1927 AND 1929, 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 























—_—— | 


* |; Average | > Average 

— Number of full-time | Se - full-time 

lishments | &™Ployees hours per | > ned earnings 

Sex and State week 2 per week 


1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 1929 


| Ean | aaa 
—— r ad ar — oe ao SS 
| | 















































Males and females 

Cle oe. capitidetiinsvaes ot. -2 790 | 1,118 | 47.7 | 47.9 |$0.541 |$0. 527 |$25.81 |$25.24 
Pe ee eR EE eee coe 2) 2] 469] 475] 48.3] 51.2] .502 | .509| 24.25 | 26.06 
Connecticut and Massachusetts! 4 | 4 | 1,932 | 1,542] 54.1] 52.5| .470| .507 | 25.43 | 26.62 
Florida and Georgia !_- - .------ F 5 112 | 256] £89] 55.5 | .339| .323 | 19.97 | 17.93 
lllinois..-.-----------------------| 14] 14 |16, 498 |16,807 | 48.0] 48.0] .512 | .532 | 24.58 | 25.54 
Indiana. -..---..--s.s+----------- | 2 2) 2,159 | 2,061 | 48.4] 48.0) .439 | .431 | 21.25 | 20.69 
SESE 2 COA ap oes i | 7 | 5,596 | 5.648 | 52.0] 52.1] .454| .445 | 23.61 | 23.18 
| A eA AT AIS Oe: 8 | 6,970 | 7,356} 49.5 | 48.0; .498| .502 | 24.65 | 24.10 
OS a aE a 2 3| 637} 809] 55.2] 54.7| .458| .425 | 25.28 | 23.25 
Michigan... .------ LR eee 3 3 | 1,067 | 1,344] 54.8] 60.0] .507| .494 | 27.78 | 29.64 
Minnesota and South Dakota !}_-| 4 5 | 4,905 | 6,157 | 48.0] 48.0] .509 | .498 | 24.43 | 23.90 
en sis clas wei’ = 4 | 2,668 | 2,893 | 49.4 | 48.1 | .500| .507 | 24.70 | 24.39 
SNS EASES Bae | 4 | 3,697 | 4,200] 48.2] 48.0] .508| .514 | 24.49 | 24.67 
one le. I aa i 7 | 2,79912.190| 50.0] 49.3] .581! .564 | 29.05 | 27.81 
Ohio and West Virginia! -- me 4} 2911 |] 1,523 |251.2] 54.0 |?.492| .485 |?25.19]| 26.19 
Rc ettaceaenes..----| 2 211,030] 1,277] 48.0] 48.1] .458 | .459 | 21.98 | 22.08 
Oregon and Washington!........| 4 4 77 i 50.2] 49.1 | .552| .561 | 27.71 | 27.55 
Sar ees SS RE 3 3 775 | 8351 50.7] 54.1] .499]} .541 | 25.30 | 29.27 
SAT ET Oem 5 5 | 2,138 | 2,430 | 49.9| 49.0] .464| .459 | 23.15 | 22.49 
NN le a an onahintn ed ae 2/| 1,363] 1,570} 48.2] 51.7| .536| .543 | 25.84 | 28.07 

SSE ELIE SR eng aoee | 86 90 7, 352 (61,611 | 49.3 49.3! .501 | .504 | 24.70 | 24.85 

1Shown together to avoid presenting data for 1 establishment in | State. 2 Ohio. 


Table 5 shows 1929 average hours and earnings by department, 
district, and sex for 4 of the representative occupations in the cattle- 
killing, hog-killing, casing, and sausage departments, and for 2 of 
the representative occupations in the canning department. The 
table is abridged to conserve space. The districts are 8 in number 
as follows: 

District 1 includes 11 plants in Chicago. 

District 2 includes 16 plants in Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
East St. Louis, and St. Louis. 

District 3 includes 17 plants in Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

District 4 includes 7 plants in Oklahoma and Texas. 

District 5 includes 14 plants in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Western 
New York, Western Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

District 6 includes 9 plants in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Eastern 
New York, and Eastern Pennsylvania. 

District 7 includes 6 plants in Florida, Georgia, and Maryland. 


District 8 includes 10 plants in California, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington. 
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TaBLE 5.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 17 SPECIFIED OCCUPA? I(),: 
IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING, 1929, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX. ,\ 
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AN] 
DISTRICT 
Cattle-killing department 
: 
| Leg breakers, male Floormen or siders, ma}: 
Aver- Aver- | | Aver- Ave 
District | Num- | Num- e Aver- age 'Num-|}Num-| age Aver- ie 
| ber of | ber of} full- age full- | ver of | ber of | full- age full 
estab-| em- time jearnings} time |ectab-' em- time jearnings tinge 
lish- | ploy- | hours per jearnir -.01- ' ploy- | hours per rit 
ments} ees per hour per |ments| ees per hour her 
week week | | week vee; 
noes eee 
| ) | 
I eas 7 27 48.7 | $0.573 | $27.91 7 | 52 48.2 | $0. 907 $43. 79 
aS EE 13 46 48.0 . 538 25. 82 14 83 48. 0 . 874 41.47 
os so ha 10 19 48. 6 . 551 26. 78 13 42 49.7 . 844 41.45 
2 eee 6 12 48.7 . 544 26. 49 6 23 48. 5 . 863 41. & 
8 es 7 10 52.1 . 607 31. 62 ll 17 52.2 . 809 12.23 
0 a 3 ll 48.0} 1.028} 49.34 3 14 48.0 | 1.472 70. 64 
a it alive nis 3 3 51.3 .478 | 24.52 4 4 52.3 . 700 6. 6) 
EE EE: 8 16 48.9 . 587 28. 70 8 19 48.2 . 799 ss. 5] 
Ms vice neonncen 57| 144| 487] .580| 28.25 66 | 254 | 48.7 | .882 2 
Splitters, male Laborers, male ! 
| 
SS eee 7 27 48.4  $0.905 $43.80 Ss 173 48.3 $0. 494 23. 
Ee ee 14 48 48.0} .872)! 41.86 15 308 48.0 .462 22. Js 
Py civinecakccniwe 14 24 | 49.5) .850/ 42.08 14] 112] 49.2)° .460) 9 2K 
SEN aE Sees 6 14 48. 6 -812 | 39. 46 7 69 48.8 . 394 10, 2 
I so aids Shae 9 10 51.5 - 783 | 40.32 ll 59 50.8 427 21.69 
ss SRE 3 7 48.0] 1.654) 79.39 3 56 44.5 . 625 27. I 
ie Ee 3 4 52.3 . 684 35. 77 6 8 52.9 277 14.62 
| ae 9 ll 47.5 879 | 41.75 y 45 48.7 . 438 21 
Total.............| 65] 145] 487| .879/ 4281| 73| 890) 483| .466 0 > 
Hog-killing department 
Laborers, male ? Shavers and scrappers, male 
RE en earner 7 94 48.0 | $0.475 | $22.80 7 59 48.0 | $0.581 | 327.49 
eee 16 240 48.0 .455 | 21.84 16 147 48. 0 . 520 24. Y 
| ERS eas 17 257 49. 2 . 4387 | 21.50 16 201 49. 6 . 504 25, 00 
, Ye eee 3 20 52.5 .325 | 17.06 5 12 50.0 . 516 25, 50 
SS ee: 13 135 52.5 -428 | 22.47 13 95 53.3 . 537 2s, 62 
aa 6 42 54.6 -483 | 26.37 5 31 53. 8 . 516 27. i 
| SR ee 3 33 55. 0 . 362 | 19.91 3 9 55. 0 . 519 2s, 53 
iat aces acdscnd 5 20 49.1 -478 | 23.47 5 29 48.3 . 621 24, 99 
CARRERE eae i ies 70 841 49.8 - 443 22. 06 70 583 49.9 . 528 zt 
Gutters, bung droppers, and 
rippers-open, male Splitters, male 
eee ems 6| 24] 48.0] $0.630 | $30. 24 7} 26| 480/ $0,700) $35 
MIR ine a wcities 16 58 48. 0 504 | 28.51 16 38 48.0 - 651 31 
PE Dh ibaion douse ans 17 78 50. 2 - 576 | 28.92 16 53 49.9 . 644 Z 
I Riiai inc scosmaceus 4 5 49. 2 598 | 29.42 4 5 49. 2 . 574 2s 
 * 2ESE Ra 13 42 52.1 .618 | 32.20 12 37 §2.3 . 637 
aes 5 19 53.7 -624 |} 33.51 5 10 52.3 - 648 
) 3 6 55.0 -489 | 26.90 3 4 55. 0 - 637 
I 6 14 48.2 - 687 | 33.11 5 5 48. 6 . 748 
3 SRE Pe Se 70 246 50. 0 .602 } 30.10 68 178 49.9 . 654 
1 Includes floor cleaners, mark heads, spread cattle, tie guts, laun en taggers, etc. 


2 Includes drivers, penners, steamers, singers, washers, aitchbone breakers, and toe pullers. 
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10x pane Se-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 17 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
ANT <) §UGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING, 1929, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND DISs- 
oa TRICT—Continued 


Casing department 

















































































































Casing. pullers or runners, male Strippers, male 

er. Num-| Num-| 4Y€™ | 4 ver- Bay ol Num-| Num-|.AY€™ | 4 ver- Aver- 
ie District ber of | ber ‘3/ lage full-| “age | time | ber of | ber of 98¢ full-| “a5, jage full- 
ull : estab-| em- | j/’@ | earn- | earn- |estab-| em- a i doe foo 
me lish (| Sei CY per ings per| ings lish- | ploy- per ings Pings per 
ings ments| ees. |’ eek | hour a ments} e€€S | vee, | hour | week 
i ; wee 
Ce} 
eg pintelet 3...)..0cseowees 5| 107 | 48.4 | $0.573 | $27.73 | 5 60 | 50.0 | $0.501 | $25.05 
ba. 72 Pisteiat @. . cussensetann 15 190} 48.0] .528| 25.34 13 85 | 48.0 24. 10 
Hi Pigtailed Be. as ccu dee 15 160} 48.9] .517| 25.28 12 87 | 49.4 504 | 24.90 
Hg Wisteiet @. .cocerusscess 6 49| 48.6] .495| 24.06 6 16{ 48.5! .445| 21.58 
1. Se ei a a aa 12 66 51.9 .503 | 26.11 10 35 50. 4 . 492 24. 80 
2. 23 istriet @....c0---.--os«- 8 61| 51.4} .587| 30.17 6 14) 50.4) .533 | 26.86 
0, 6 Suet O.~.cuiguk ca tdes 4 17| 547} .462| 25.27 3 4| 53.8] .440| 23.67 
6. 6 Tieedeiele Wi online 9 36; 49.0) .554| 27.15 om 48.5 | .486| 23.57 

PO. pcnenes 74 686 | 49.2 . 532 | 26.17 61 | 312 49.3/ .498 | 24.55 
- | { 
Fatters aud slimers, male Blowers, es ae inspectors, 

v Se RNR MR rom carer 4 113, 48.0 | $0. 563 | $27.02 3 90 | 48.0] $0.430! $20. 64 
> £9 District So: oct 15 180 48. 0 . 562 | 26.98 12 41 48. 0 . 392 18. 82 
i Dilstriet Soo oe oat 13 106 | 49.6 .529 | 26. 24 10 95 49.7 . 357 17.74 
as} Winteiee 4s eee oI 6 47) 48.5 .530 | 25.71 2 2 48. 0 . 264 12. 67 

po District 5....-----.---.-| 12 55 | 51.5] .506| 26.06 5 20} 51.7] .334] 17.27 

“I Pistritt G20 2 8 46 | 49.2 - 648 | 31.88 3 18 49.1 . 375 18. 41 

. 2S Sen seen ae 4 10 | . ‘= at 1 5 (1) P y* ” « 

, District @.2 acs et 9 41) 48. 5 11 6 y. é 4 
i ¢ Twa 711 598, 48.9!) «548 | 26.80 42| 280| 49.0] .384| 18.82 

; Sausage department 
: Machine tenders, male ? Stuffers, male 
a Distelek 8:5 utactegs sc 7 87 48.0 $0.563 | $27.02 9 93) 47.7 | $0599 $28.57 
) 3 Distriee' 2. oiceso ee ee es 15 | 99 48.0 | .530| 25.44 15; 108 48. 0 -588 28. 22 
64) : Diisteies $cc ode ee 17 | 104 50. 8 -476 | 24.18 17 85 49.9 . 532 26. 55 
69 DOIN Bia kites ines. 71, 49. 4 .478 | 23.61 6 18 48. 4 . 586 28. 36 
-; DisWt. 63 oo es 14 | 61 52. 4 . 576 | 30.18 14 58 52. 8 588 31. 65 
- Disttiet Gis oe dies ous 6 26 53. 3 -607 | 32.35 6 45 53. 2 . 622 33. 09 
Hy $ Distigh ee est 4 16 55. 3 511 | 28. 26 4 15 55. 0 . 464 25. 52 
; District 62s cesses 9 21 49.7 | .550| 27.34 10 25 49. 6 .583 | 28.92 
TOM ee gas ccs 79 | 449 50. 0 | . 531 26. 55 81 447 49.8 . 578 28. 78 
| 

















Linkers, twisters, tiers and hangers, Linkers, twisters, tiers and hangers, 














male female 

: Dieta A he | 4g!) 8 | 47.4} $0,531 | $25.17 8| 183] 48.0 $0.431 $20.69 
7 Dieta Bei cous; Fea 48.0 .463 | 22.22 15 251 48. 0 . 425 20. 40 
4 Dose, ae 4' 10} 48.0] .483| 23.18 17 | 264] 49.7 349 | 17. 35 
LC ., . eS SER prereen STAM BOGTE Rear 7 80 49. 0 . 354 17. 35 
. DIMES nie 6 33 | 49.7 498 | 24.75 14 163; 52.2] .327] 17.07 
Disease  scc aica  c 4 | 28 49.7 514 | 25.55 6 76 52.8 . 389 20. 54 
: 1 | 6S RSS a SA Se i RS See 4 59} 55.2) .202] 16.12 
Debra Bi oe | Tigres Se AK ee ae 10 94| 49.1 370 | 18.17 

TH 24 | 116| 488] .500] 24.40 81] 1,170] 49.8 377} 1877 





























1 Data included in total. 
* Includes cutters, choppers, grinders, mixers, curers, feeders, spicers, and rockers. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 17 SPECIFIED OCCUPATION. IN 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING, 19283, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND [js 
TRICT—Continued 


Canning department 











| 
Packers, female ! Labelers and wrappers, fem! 





! | 
| 


Aver- Aver- | Aver- 


District age fal. Num-|Num-| age | AVer- 
full- time | ber of| ber of| full- age 
time earn. |estab-| em- | time hal 

hours ings. | _lish- | ploy- | hours ngs 

per g ees per per 


week per week | hour 


week | 








320 
328 
169 
189 
170 
81 
20 
64 








| $19. 47 
18. 14 
16. 40 
14. 81 
16. 41 
16. 52 
12. 82 


17. 32 


District 1 
District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 
District 7 
District 8 








SRSSRAE5 








rT 
= OWOrO0nN 
Ni NOCrFK POD 


1, 341 17. 42 | 


cS 
© 




















1 Includes sliced bacon and chipped dried beef in cans, glass jars, or cartons, by hand. 
2 Data included in total. 


Customary Working Time 


TaBLeE 6 shows the regular or customary full-time hours per week 
and per day (Monday to Thursday, Friday, and on Saturday), by 


States, for all departments covered in the 1929 study. Data are 
given in this table by departments rather than by establishments 
for the reason that the regular hours differ as between the several 
departments in a number of establishments. The 90 establishments 
canvassed had an aggregate of 999 departments. 

Full-time hours are 8 per day or 48 per week in 648 of the 999 
departments included in the study. The hours per week in the other 
351 departments ranged from 40 in 5 departments to 60 in 84 depuart- 
ments. 

The full-time hours were 4 on Monday in 2 departments and 5 on 
Monday in 5 departments. There was no work on Thursday in 7 
departments. In all other departments the hours on Monday to 
Friday ranged from 8 for all employees in 680 departments and for 
females only in 7 departments to 11 hours in 1 department. The 
hours on Saturday ranged from 4 to 10. Twelve departments had 
no work on Saturday. 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent \ :\:¢ 

changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 rel: tes 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported (|j- 
rectly to the bureau by the same establishments that report mont\\|y 
figures regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents data o)})- 
tained from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sours. 
Although the effort is ls to do so, it is not always possible to aywid 
duplication of data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, March, 1930 


THREE ESTABLISHMENTS in three industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending March 15, 1930. These increases 
averaged 7.3 per cent and affec 58 employees, or 5 per cent of «|| 
employees in the establishments concerned. 

Thirty-one establishments in 14 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. These decreases averaged 7 § 
per cent and affected 2,171 employees, or 45 per cent of all employes 
in the establishments concerned. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15, 1930, \\D 
MARCH 15, 1930 








Per cent of increase 





























Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per cent of emplove 
Industry Number 
Total | reporting Total | In estab- 
number | increase Or| ange | Average| num- | lishments | In «i 
report- | decrease ber reporting | estal)ish- 
ing in wage “igo neerangy 
rates increase or | ments 
decrease in | reporting 
wage rates 
| 
| | 
Increases | 
| 
oh 426 1 10.0 10.0 25 6 | ( 
SEES ores 174 1 8.0 8.0 14 7 | ( 
Printing, newspapers__._...__- 460 1 3.2 3.2 19 3 (: 
Decreases 
Pe ae 297 2 6. 5-10. 0 7.4 40 44 ( 
a aise tadinden a 698 2 10.0 10.0 61 94 ( 
Cloth: a ahead 309 1 7.0 7.0 155 100 (: 
Iron and steel_................. 204 4; 202.5 2.3 492 30 (i 
Foundry and machine-shop 
lt ae aE Raa 1, 090 2 5.0 5.0 148 61 (} 
Structural ironwork -_.....-__- 178 1 20. 0 20. 0 18 69 (: 
Lumber, sawmills __-........._- 648 7 | 10.0-11.6 10.2 719 49 
Lumber, millwork_...........- 327 4) 5.0-12.5 8.6 35 63 (t 
a ok NE SESS 426 2 | 10. 0-25.0 17.8 110 50 (2) 
is oe 133 1 10.0 10. 0 92 35 ? 
Boots and shoes___........._-- 310 1 10.0 10.0 31 91 (1) 
iis a Sic cretbinks wien gine 174 2| 7.7-20.0 8.9 129 55 
| |__| __SiSESSESEERRICRS Gsepanie a ee 120 1 5.0 5.0 131 100 
RPP SNE Ore ek ene 36 1 15.0 15.0 10 19 (1) 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions, etc., January to April, 1930 


RECENT changes as reported in this grou 


in Duluth, Minn. 


consist principally of 
union wage and hour shifts. Reports received by the bureau for these 
months cover 11,590 workers, of whom 1,657, in the building trades, 
are shown as having adopted the 5-day week. 

Wage increases in the building trades ranged from 6% cents per 
hour for painters in Fresno, Calif., to 25 cents per hour for plasterers 


Increases in the printing trades ranged from 65 cents to $3 per week, 
the average received being about $2 per week. 
Only two decreases were noted—a decrease in one of the printing 
trades of 50 cents per week and the other a 10 per cent reduction for 
hosiery workers. Other changes in smaller groups may be readily 


noted by referring to Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—-RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 
JANUARY TO APRIL, 1930 





























Rate of wages Hours per week 
: , Date of 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Before | After | Before| After 
change | change | change | change 
Barbers: Per week | Per week 
Piet cnvwedannevecnsenrenensccasenmonks Feb. 7 (} 2 $25 (3) (3) 
i TAREE Te Mar. 31 4 $23 5 25 (3) (3) 
Buildin ; 
Brickla ers— Per hour | Per hour 

NS 6 iii n nna sacean cheney aeeannaean Apr. 1 1.624% 1.75 () 40 

SL bdiincndeccosscccnccusionnndobeeth = 1. 35 1. 50 44 44 

ihrer nnen a one anancinmion bu mhion =< See 1.62% 1. 62% 44 40 

a A RR AES iE ih... be 1.37% 69 69 

Carpenters— 
a iivddichiecnnatntnecencsinten anne —— om 1.124% 1,25 (3) (%) 

Lynn, Mass ei wie aia Snape om ce bcacloaies = 1.25 1.25 44 40 

Lathers, Dallas, Tex....-.-..----------- ene her Meant Apr. 7 1. 50 1. 62% 44 40 
Painters and paper hangers, Fresno, Calif_.-.----- ..-| Feb. 3 1, 0634 1.124% 40 40 
Plassey Bees Oe... . 2... 25-2. .2.2 5... Jan. 1 1, 25 1, 25 44 40 

aa kas nec acne nnnvaevoows Apr. 1 1.25 1. 40 40 

All building trades, Contra Costa County, Calif...-.-- Feb. 1 1.12% 1.12% 44 40 
Chauffeurs and teamsters, Chicago, I].: Per day | Per day 
eS NN a Jan. 2 (3) 8. 00-8. 50 610 610 
Coal Gua Geavaee Meiners... .......................- ee aes (’) 6. 50 610 610 
Per week Per week ® 
Clerks and salesmen, Washington, D. C_...-----.------- Apr. 1 15. 00 25. 00 (* 
Clothing: Vest makers, Vineland, N. J_------.---------- Mar. 7 (8) (10) 52 44 
Moving-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers: 
Hammond, Ind.— 
iss os ea an oule Feb. 1 65. 00 67. 50 42 42 
eg a pen esaee ci: ee 111,26 42 42 
Printing and publishing: 
‘ompositors— 

A Kans.— 

a ER ea lee See ete ena ty te Se | apres 33. 00 35. 00 44 44 

A ich uiatcay'y Sedo sg siesbiln spelling sig coin eda ae eee 36. 00 37. 50 48 48 
EE Shs caiadomenne wins eehaitieinn Jan. 1 43. 00 44. 00 48 48 
re —_ aoa RI ie as MRE ra ae Pee ---do....| 46.00 47. 00 48 48 
oe ck nk occ anne Feb. 1 54. 00 57. 00 (3) (3) 

- Hy work, ight REELS RD ps eee eo Cece ---do....} 55.40 58. 40 (3) (8) 
peer, @Oy......-..-- 22-2222. - 2-2 eee Jan. 1 42.00 43. 00 48 48 
Newspaper, a si raans tiie diieialinai mind --5do....| 44.00 45. 00 48 48 
Premeeer, GMF...............-.....-..-...- Feb. 10 @ 35. 00 3 44 
Newspa ee a in. tp hou euarael So ata 8 38. 00 : 44 
See... ...---.-----c--0-- ae eee @ 35. 00 3 44 
Job work, Te a Le Sloe aimed ie IN <aes @ 38. 00 3 44 

1 65 per cent of receipts. 7 Minimum. 
2 And 65 per cent of receipts in excess of $38 ®8a. m. to6 p. m. 
3 Not re * 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
4 And cent of receipts in excess of $30 1® Increase, 5 per cent. 
§ And 50 per cent of receipts in excess of $32 11 Per hour. 
* Per day. 
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TABLE 2,—RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCAL! ry 
JANUARY TO APRIL, 1930—Continued = 


! 












































| Rate of wages Hours per week 
. ; | Date of | 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change Before After Before = Ajter 
change change | change chiinye 
Printing and publishing—Continued. 
Compositors—C ontinued. | | 
Manitowoc, Wis.— Per week | Per week 
Newspaper, day___.._...___- ae ene WS HP | Jan. 1] $35.00 | $37.00 48 | 48 
SIE icc caciininunsendvebnmaiionetiall Ye 37. 00 39. 00 48 | As 
Be ins inne gendennaeeineiatain do.....| 35.00 37. 00 44 44 
MIEN Sn eo dee og ae 1 37.00 39. 00 44 | 44 
Nashville, Tenn.— | 
DI 53g. SS A | Jan. 15 40.50 | 42.00 48 48 
CE SER ee aes ee SES | 4350 | 43.00 48 48 
Newport News, Va.— | 
i a ‘Jan. 1| 43200 | 44.00 48 48 
SN ooo i os 5 cada am wc slnbiontbenie a | 46.00 7. 00 48 48 
I oS ad ae ee ae do.....| WS 40. 50 44 44 
Philadelphia, Pa.— | 
i a we amas Jan. 15 39.42 | 41.25 (3) 44 
I a es | 44.00 | 45.76 (3) 44 
Machine operators, day _____-__-_ -- b ccics bi aara nee aa 41.25 | 43.12 (3) 44 
Beageee aerators, Mignht...___...... 2. /.- @0..... | 45.76 | 47.52 (3) 44 
Ponca City, Okla.— 
Newspaper, day ___----_-_- Ga aS Cee ees Jan. 1)! 42.00 44. 00 48 48 
pagan ay RG EE Rees it i cciats | 45. 00 47. 00 48 43 
Job work, day .-.....--.--- toveddninndctnnbenne a | 38.85 40. 85 44 44 
so ik Ss Ls og ht aw eeioes = 41. 85 43, 85 44 44 
Quincy, l.— | 
ITED I ICO TEAORTA RN Apr. 1/ 43.00 44. 00 44 44 
Siete eee oee te! 5 e ee | 45.00 46. 00 44 44 
Electrotypers— 
ot ee i Jan. 1 46. 00 47.00 48 44 
SEE eS C RISA Salter spies ee par ars rent (2s ane 55. 00 56. 00 44 44 
Stereotypers— | 
Baltimore, Md.— 
ES ae eer sa Be a Oana eee 48. 00 51. 00 44 44 
oe ae Wiss 45. 00 48. 00 44 44 
Birmingham, Ala.— 
| diseases one nia kgernone a eS 44. 00 45. 50 48 48 
SRT a RE NR CMe en eae A Fa! oe | 47.00 48. 50 48 45 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 
RE aCe ES eee OA Jan. 19/| 4833 49. 12 48 48 
I eae’ aoe 51. 51 52. 16 48 4s 
Newark, N. J____- RE eg ae DE | Apr. 1 56. 00 57. 00 48 48 
Railway workers: Railway and steamship clerks of | Per day | Per day 
pO Si AE eee ROS hei 5.03-5.13 | (12) (3) 
Municipal workers: Per hour | Per hour | 
Common laborers, Columbus, Ind__..__.._..-.------ Mar. 3} .30-.50 | .35-.60 $10 | 10 
Acting city architect, San Francisco, Calif.......---- Jan. 1 | 500.00 |} 600.00 i 
Supt. buildings, San Francisco, Calif..............-- ea conk 13 350.00 13 400. 00 (3) | 
Telegraph and telephone workers—agents, telegraph- 
a iS. Ss . 66 . 68 13 208 1) 208 
Textile: Hosiery workers, Durham, N. C_.____.__.------ Mar. 24 (3) (14) (?) 
Other occupations: House wrecking, N. Y. City— 
RE eee ete as OS ae ca en os Apr. 1 1. 20 1. 25 58 °8 
ER ALI EE HSE AE ALR ARMIES Ny ta PT AO een eno ee bs 1. 30 1. 35 68 5 
3 Not reported. 13 Per month. 
6 Per day 14 Reduction, 10 per cent. 


12 Increase, 1 to 244 cents per hour. 
Wages in the Gray-Iron Foundry Industry, February, 1930 


HE following data on wages and hours in the gray-iron foundry 

industry are from the semiannual wage report of the Gray Iron 
Institute (Inc.) for February, 1930. A total of 188 foundries ani 
13,180 employees are covered by the report. Table 1, below, shows 
average hourly wages in Canada and specified localities in the Unite: 
States, and average rates for all localities combined, with total num- 
ber of employees in each occupation covered. 
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TisLE 1.—HOURLY WAGES IN THE GRAY-IRON FOUNDRY INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPA- 
TION AND LOCALITY, AS REPORTED BY 188 FOUNDRIES 











Wisconsin, 

















Pennsylvania, | Illinois, and 
Canada, |Michigan,Ohio,| all territory 
‘iui Reh canal —_—— and —_ of the 
ota Vew Jersey, erritory issippi 
Occupation number | and New | tothesouth, | Riveranad | AVerage 
England and west to | south to the 
States the Mississippi; southern 
River border of the 
country 
Molders: 
(SEES S EE Ss, ogee epee 1, 127 $0. 806 $0. 802 $0. 822 $0. 814 
A ae ee 1, 866 . 848 . 784 . 879 . 830 
gaa celia onda es wae 48 . 769 5} eee . 780 
ET RSE ie eae oe ee oe 1, 479 . 696 . 742 . 735 - 746 
RE 730 . 541 . 466 . 529 . 506 
[ |: ae 279 471 . 574 . 616 . 561 
ii ciecininin mamta cine 313 1. 030 943 1. 00 - 973 
Core makers: 
a 1, 006 . 756 . 750 . 702 . 737 
WR ene tcterncgacenn<s- 72 . 400 - 440 . 437 - 439 
Maen meen... ....... 2.22. : 103 . 643 . 681 811 - 700 
Machine women..............- i hy Seep amas GHEE Ee Ss iniecbcnectaes - 400 
SE vo dns ckasssesse: : 240 . 468 . 457 . 490 . 466 
eee 211 . 551 . 493 - 478 - 504 
PE i eon sedeccan ea. ‘ 109 . 867 919 . 936 911 
Patternmakers: 
| A ee en ee 340 . 825 . 833 . 829 . 829 
| STE ee 138 . 688 . 738 . 760 . 729 
I hiiece rks ecn enc s5 5s 65 . 488 . 467 . 452 . 469 
PC Dy be Ccw cin ssawnce= 45 1. 010 1. 180 . 994 1. 060 
CHM icoetes =: soa. 42 25 55.- -- 595 . 574 . 503 . 538 . 533 
Crane operators. ....--.....-..- a ae 208 . 576 . 548 . 588 - 563 
ied o ne Ssnceve oxen 421 599 . 597 . 595 . 597 
Vise ica =e oc ss... 187 . 614 . 646 . 664 . 642 
a ee ee 608 . 521 . 523 . 577 - 546 
Inspectors, castings_.....-...-..-.--- 283 511 . 512 . 501 - 509 
Laborera, GGEmmROn...............-...- 2, 045 . 509 . 467 - 494 - 484 
pn ee } 336 . 619 . 644 . 648 . 639 
Pe ER | aE 108 . 549 . 617 . 568 . 604 
Bem od Ss ok 158 . 578 - 535 . 576 . 557 
Welders: 
REINS co eas SS ee 32 . 681 . 697 . 657 . 682 
, NR SER ec ea 12 . 600 . 650 . 662 . 655 
CI hoe 15 . 650 . 742 - 646 . 692 











The number of plants paying specified rates for overtime work 
Three of the plants 
having an 8-hour day did not report the rate for overtime worked 
and 27 plants did not give the rate for overtime on Sundays and 


after stated periods is shown in Table 2. 


holidays. 
Sundays and holidays. 


3 paid time and a half, 1 


Forty-three reported that no overtime was worked 


on 


here were 83 plants which did not report 
on hours. Of this number, 18 paid straight time for overtime work, 
aid time and a half and straight time, 23 
did not state the rate paid, and 38 worked no overtime. 


TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF FOUNDRIES PAYING SPECIFIED RATES FOR OVERTIME 
WORK AFTER STATED PERIODS 

















aS Straight | Time and | Time and Double 
Overtime | time a quarter a half time 
After— | | 
(EES SE GRIEG Oa ge ee ee ee ee > eae Saree 1 32 1 
inc ecwcwceile 5 SPEER EIN ae PS Ce 
Te ea Bree? ais OS™. 5 Eee eS 
I SS Se Go Tb Bee: eee 2 SEs 
ese ade a at a aes | 16 5 | "SRR 
ign b nn chivececasuceniedesusnbiches _ | CeCe 
Nn cw cawoul 2 | yale. ome 
GIN ¥ SRE Pe eh RSIS: RRR 
 _si‘(i=‘(éé*;*S RR RN 1 39 4 





! One of these plants also paid double time to certain workers. 


? Four of these plants also paid double time to certain workers. 
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Hours of labor.—Sixty of the foundries had an 8-hour day, &° , 
9-hour day, and 17 a 10-hour day, the working-day of the rest, with 
the exception of 4 which did not report on hours, ranging from § t« 
10% hours. 
The check method of wage payment was used by 126 of the est;. 
lishments and 61 paid in cash. One did not report on this point. 


i> +3 
Wages in Porto Rico, 1928-29 


HE following wage statistics for Porto Rico are taken from 1/\ 

annual report of the commissioner of agriculture and labor of t\ 
island, which is included in the twenty-ninth annual report of thie 
governor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

Table 1 is compiled from a more comprehensive one, giving data for 
5,157 establishments employing 58,057 persons, of whom 28 852 were 
men and 29,205 were women. The wages shown below are for those 
industries which are reported as having 100 or more employees. 
Taste 1—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN CERTAIN INDUSTR! 


ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED BY OFFICIALS OF BUREAU OF LABOR OF POKT\ 
RICO DURING FISCAL YEAR 1928-29 
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oe a Daily wages 
Industry = 
Men | Women Men Women 
| | 
Automobile repair shops - - ----- ------ SERRE Pee $0.50 | $2.50; $5.00 |......-.. Biro | 
A GRET HES EE ee me | 1,248 2 . 40 3. 25 6.00 | $1.00 | $1.66 |_ 
ES EERE ee | 1,137 7 50} 200} 3.33 0} 1.00| 
eee enews... =. .-.-...- | 3 Se . 50 2. 50 5 3 Ree cee 
PI ahet tiatie eine vic on ack acnesns 96 78 . 40 1, 25 2. 00 . 40 1. 00 | 1. 1s 
Cabinet-making shops - - - ---.-------- _ | ee es aes 2. 00 5 Te Se 
Carbonated water._.............----- 186 7 41 1.66; 2.83 . 25 . 33 | fit 
Cn oe co naaes cnccavate sg OE . 66 < ge 9 Ree See 
gg nah ta ais ip ttebin owmichow aot 110 75 1. 00 2. 25 4. 51 . 85 1. 25 2. 
a gaan aiding aw |; 2,950) 1,740 . 33 3. 42 6. 66 33 2. 43 4.54 
Coffee polishing and ee ae eit al 55 . 50 1. 25 2. 00 . . 60 1. 00 
| Eee epee of ee . 40 1. 66 og Ries SS 
) CANS I Sa pO BPO iscnasiice . 33 1.00 1, 66 |__- sien 
Dressmaking shops------- piemtes Er 2 450 pF fy ae Maes. 33 1. 00 1. fit 
ae cl aclannaney of re . 50 2.77 fh, SS eae ae 
ee 5 cab dacs aw a ain aud BOE Meivnees 1. 00 2. 25 SG Mas En 
- SSIs. a ea nn i Se 1. 00 3. 00 >. 2 SR BAe 
NS” SEE TE OIE LP 115 807 . 60 1.16 2. 00 . 50 1. 00 1. 3s 
Fruit SS wie boca ieee’ 633 19 . 50 1. 25 2. 00 . 36 . 80 1. 
Hand dh pics teh oid sea pemmenee, 10 382 1. 16 1. 66 4. 16 . 50 1. 00 2. tit 
RLM eg hod cower kako eve vaew 82 116 . 83 2. 16 3. 25 . 50 1. 58 2. 5 
ALBUS Ses SRR Shes Gaps eee apie fer aD eae 288 3 . 0 2. 22 3. 84 . 83 1. 66 2 
iis nn oaicicinn oe dun eee 270 229 . 50 2. 00 3. 33 35 1.00 1 
Mechanic carpenter shops-_----------- BOE Wow Sewe .70 2. 00 _ 4 er See 
sn nk ess ceeene FS See . 66 2. 50 7 + SES eee 
I Shi dco ns nS -ne-nnk 21 231 . 83 2. 00 3. 33 -41 1, 16 
Men’s wearing apparel -_-__..........-- 88 |} 1,135 1.00 3. 00 5. 00 . 50 1. 21 1 
Needlework and Smabroidery sind 281 | 4,882 .33 3. 33 7. 50 . 20 1. 47 2. fit 
UE is comcnniccessces .o-~- 709 42 . 50 3. 00 6. 66 . 50 3. 00 4 
Rock q and crushing. ------- 2 Saree 1.00 1,75  ¢ SS Sa 
Shoemakers’ shops -.-..-........----.-- 1, 065 1 . 50 2. 00 3. 33 A | 2 “ 
GENTS ea 1, — 10 () (4) (') 75 . 80 ] 

’ ie one hacbngnsecenwn 2 50 2. 00 3. 33 ye 
EE iincinnnrconwascccuinnsn 50 . 80 1. 16 - 0 - 60 7 
Tobacco stripping ETE ee ae 2,117 | 18, 007 50 2. 83 5. 00 . 25 .90 1.2 
Watchmakers’ and_silversmiths’ 

MN oS ip eknc ha cec cas iwo need 102 6 50 3. 33 6. 00 1.00 1. 33 f 
1 See Table 4. 
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Building Trades 


‘ ’ 


Tne daily wages for “masters” in the building trades in the year 
under review were, in the various towns, as follows: 


Daily wage 
PN aie SN end oe Keb semenceanekcennane $3. 00-—$4. 00 
EG AA 4 etn as} aie LR eS oe w ey maa ee 3. 0O— 5. 00 
a ne aie i a a ee eta oe 3. 0OO- 4. 16 
a one ccnp a0 lan te on ese ee ap RE ey ae 2. 50— 4. 16 
at i ai ed i ae een PENH ae ty eee ee 2. 50— 6. 66 
ei aria ne ice a eee ee 2 ee 3. 40— 7.10 
ly inns css dg stent aca ala ansaid si a ar 2. OO— 5. 00 


The daily earnings for masons in San Juan were from $2.70 to 
$4.80; in Ponce, from $1.75 to $3; and in Mayaguez, $2 to $3.50, 
and in smaller towns, from $1.75 to $3.50. The wages of carpenters 
and painters were about the same as those of masons. 

The daily wages of helpers ranged from $1.26 to $2.25 in San Juan; 
$0.80 to $1.44 in Ponce; $0.75 to $1.25 in Mayaguez; and from $1 
to $1.62 in other towns, an average of $1.25 prevailing. 

The facilities for securing employment in the building trades have greatly 
diminished, due to the economic crisis this country is now passing through. 
Insular and municipal constructions have also slackened because the money 
obtained through loans floated by the insular and municipal authorities has 
already been spent. The only public works that are at present worked on are 
the repairing of municipal roads and reconstruction of school buildings with 


funds provided by the hurricane relief commission, surplus money from public 
oans, and appropriations of the insular budget. 


Coffee Plantations 


In 1928-29 inspections were made by the official of the Porto 
Rican Bureau of Labor on 261 coffee plantations employing 4,066 men 
and 2,454 women. The men were earning from $0.25 to $1 per day; 
$0.50 or $0.60 being the prevailing rate. 


Fruit Plantations 


THE inspections of 52 fruit plantations in 19 municipalities, which 
in 1928-29 were employing 1,241 men and 69 women, disclosed that 
the prevailing daily wages for men were $0.60, $0.75, $0.80, and $1; 
and for women, $0.35, $0.40, and $0.50. 


Tobacco Industry 


INVESTIGATION was made of 289 tobacco plantations in 38 localities. 
The number reported working on such plantations in 1928-29 was 
7,288, of whom 4,522 were men, 2,736 women, and 30 children. 
In Table 2, sample daily wages are shown for the municipalities where 
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the inspected plantations were reported as having together more t}),) 
200 workers: 


TABLE 2.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING ON TOBACCO PLANTATIONS [y 
CERTAIN MONICIPALITIES IN PORTO RICO DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 192s. 




















Num of ; 
Number oe: ec | Daily wages 
Municipality —— ate i. 
visited | Men | Women| Men Women 

CS FOO TET TO: ) 234 142 | $1.33 | $0.70 | $0.40 | $0.50 | $0.35 0,9 
IS os os ee ee 6 179 109 1.00 . 60 . 0 . 40 ~ao 9 
, RSTSS SRI See eres ie Ae 10 194 23 1.10 Ri . 50 ‘ -=e 
a A SE aie pepia 16 488 599 1. 25 . 60 . 40 By > . 40 30 
MS Ce Sues ea ea 5 119 91 to . 60 . 40 . 40 ~35 30 
Ne SERRE repre tener 8 166 130 1.00 45 . 0 . 0 oad 30 
I 5 055 Oot ee ll 148 124 . 87 . 60 . 50 . 40 .35 i) 
SEE ET Myers eet 5 181 62; 1.00 45 . 50 . . 45 4() 
ne 8 189 87 1. 25 yf) . 60 . 65 . 60 “) 
SR EER AER ean coe ts a 6 177 110 . 80 es . 60 . 50 . 35 | i) 
Ne rg he Re ot 6 140 95 on 60 . 40 . 40 me 5 30 
IR an nS Sse ceca atS 9 210 7 By f) - 50 . 30 . 40 35 | 1) 
| ae ae eee 13 199 62 1. 25 . 65 . 40 . 40 285 | 30 
FS RI AIS i gag te 8 Se 5 173 100 . 80 . 60 . 50 . 40 a5 30 
Yauco nase ‘ 17 217 48 1. 06 70 . 60 . 40 .35 i) 


























There was less work in the tobacco-stripping shops in 1928-29, as « 
result of the damage done by the September, 1928, hurricane to large 
quantities of tobacco. Employers increased the number of pounds 
to each peseda of wet tobacco to be stripped by the women, which 
was equivalent to a very considerable cut in wages. Samples of 
rates prevailing in the stripping shops are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN TOBACCO-STRIPPING SHi0!'s 
VISITED BY OFFICIALS OF BUREAU OF LABOR OF PORTO RICO DURING FIsc AL 
YEAR 1928-29 
































| 
| T 
gs eh Daily wages 
Occupation — 
Men |Women Men Women 
0 DE SOIR EL IS, LOG FESR 1 CSE) Gepe aes 2 | a 
6 eee ent i eh eee Tee 3 ER $2. 00 | $3.00 | $3.33 j......-j}....--_]-- 
a DG erent on Pea 1 54 LD Seen 69 | $0.83 | $1.00 
SE aerate eee ties ft Stee PRE SPS Seon Scie 
Tr a a a 281 1, 149 66) 125] 175 50 - 80 1. 25 
PEAS S a ae PR ey Re RT MORO: 393 591 -90)} 166; 2.50 » 65 - 80 1. 10 
i ea | a 164: 3.004: 64 1.......1-..---.- 
NS ok. aout aac dcccesey 669 309; . 1.00} 1.75 50) .75) 10 
es ata gy SPORES J, a S gee. Sakae Son 
a igloo Dehn ak meluie chia Ei RRR: OS SRR SES As a 
eNO ek i eS occ ee ckcce Serene: yp PERE SUES Ce 
a oe aes | ¥ Rares 90 * gt = | Se ee 
EE ERIS Annee area ite Ope Rae en oee 49 5 ont tet bee) 2. @i......- 
a a ae RA Esti 22 he TS Sy es eee 
ROSE SLES TRG OT ote ees tre Ss _ 5 Seve Lt Lt Le L..-... pce 
USES aeI 29 82} .85| 1.25| 183 75| 1.00} | 
Ne du oiae 79 12 90 1.25 L 66 ~ | a 2 
Strippers | EERIE ES Rt PER 12} 15,691| .75| 1.00}....__. 2%| .90| 1.82 
IS diitik scieectdehdiiakuswoodoue pe SEE * 5 Se | Sa See Sie 
ERIS Ee aaa ae a mee , 4 SaaS es Fes Ce) a eee 
PO pt on re os . 9 Saree ome eet £5 .....--. aoe 
ARE RRM SONA DRT rae tees hn PETE 299 7 -66|} 100! 150 , ) aa 











1 Work is done by the piece at 25 cents a peseda of 6 to 9 pounds of wet tobacco. 
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Except for a large cigar-manufacturing corporation, the shops 
making cigars are operated with a small number of workers, in general 
by the owners themselves. The aggregate personnel of these fac- 
tories was 4,690, of whom 2,950 were men and 1,740 were women. 
The sample daily wages of these workers are recorded in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN CIGAR FACTORIES VISITED BY 
OFFICIALS OF BUREAU OF LABOR OF PORTO RICO DURING FISCAL YEAR 1928-29 












































“ae Daily wages 
Occupation | aes ee 
° i 
Men |Women' Men Women 
Mei Ee Bee he as Sas ase bactaeee 78 26 | $4.69 | $3.00 | $2.00 | $4.34 | $2.00 | $1.00 
isp bn cewnpvoanemenl 5 4/ 1.66] 1.00 75 Sp ee Bc oe Sac 
BundietS....---.---------------- senicatanes | at] 224] 228] 204) 126) 133) .93| .65 
Cigar binders... ...-.-----------------------|-------- | eer Se ssadivese--o Bae) 2 . 50 
Cigar makers.......---------- svnmawiketeged | 2,425 446 | 3.42] 1.75| .40| 260) 120! .33 
Classifiers (tobacco)....-.....-------------- inch gr 9 a ee See | 1.00) .75 |....... 
3 ee eee 6 oe aE 5 ae Se SR 1.00 | eee 
Counters (bands and wrappers) ----.-------- 9 3| 2.00 . 85 -50; 1.00) . 2 ea 
pe Se ee ee er | 31 2 2. 80 1. 50 . 66 °* tee > 3 
ee ea eee eee Shee eR ERE pee a ak a ee . 60 
0 RBS 2 She Ss a ee ee ere 10 3 4.00} 3.00; 2.00 2. 43 2. 05 1. 92 
RE gg ae ana me aH nine a oni ean eet whee a Rt SMR eae ee ek 1. 00 . 45 
NESE OSS Ny a ap | | ° 5 Sear cc cee? 2a ef cee ass Cue 
Laborers (miscellaneous) - --------.-.-------| 205 69 | 4.16] 2.00 -50| 3.00} 1.25 - 50 
TAGE PER ss ee des - iat msgtbecanieeiencaaiel 27 12} 400] 250 1.00} 2.83 1. 25 . 70 
pO SSR ee ee oe |p eae 5 2a? Leet bee Bee eee 
iyi ee pee | Reape — $38 2 26 | eS eee See 
| Sa ee nthe a © Lendwmaund 2.25| 1.12 A 5 Sekt OS eee 
i, Om ht ERE ee eee eS Re ieee ocean 
DIONNE ih gi orloss.4s0---+-s-20400 | ee ok get | er eee See 
i nticitae diss. asécacndnsnnasel 5 733} 1.33] .75| .33| 1.50 75 33 
Watenmem...........-.--..-----------------| i 2.57 | 1.66 4 Gg aS Cae Sy See Aa 
Weighers (tobacco) Bee oa ava ke ater ee 2. {-----..) (oe a. TR gh Beier RT Terese 9: Ls S 
Wetters (tobacco) ----. --- Aye Saoeee ne en i iced aed 2.50} 125] 1.00). SOARES ee 
j u } j 











Sugar Industry 


In 1928-29 there was a surplus of labor in the sugar-cane zone be- 
cause of the drift of workers from other parts of the ery Samples 
of prevailing wages for specified occupations on sugar plantations in 
the northern and southern districts of Porto Rico are given in Table 5: 


TABLE 5.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN THE CULTIVATION AND HAR- 
VESTING OF SUGAR-CANE IN TWO SECTIONS OF PORTO RICO DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1928-29 

















Daily wages 
Occupation or employment 
Northern section Southern section 

ne BO Se ' $0.90| $0.80| $0.70 
ER RRR a a a a aa $1.00; $0.80] $0.70! 1.50 1. 00 . 60 
eo ou aweaebens 1.00 90 .70| 1.75} 1.00 . 60 
Cattle te 1 aS Sa aaa ee S SARA: Stee 1. 10 . 50 . 40 
2 aa RR a ma a 1. 00 . 80 .65 | 1.00 . 80 . 60 
Cross plowing (with machine). _.-___.__._-.._..-...-- 2 3 PeRRRe: SRE: Fey EAR Re Ty 
Cross plowing (with oxen)...............__..__- fy 0. 1.00 .75 SS ER He SI 
Pico. LE SE SE nee Seeiiele 1.50| 1,00 60; 1.20| .90 75 
Cutting and hauling seed._....................._____- 1. 00 . 80 70; 1.25 1. 00 75 
8a oe a Sl EE SSS a 1.75 1. 00 75| 1.50 1, 25 | 90 
CE ae ieee ine 1.00 . 80 60 | ee? en SS Seca, 
ON 7 SEES Sa eae 1.00 . 80 75 1. 25 1. 00 60 
Me Se ie Sih nc cndbadocapsoncetssas- 1.75} 1.25} 1.00} 150] 1.00 75 
Ramiele Natick duis’ dew ac cshindawkawce 1. 00 tS . 90 . 80 75 
OS aE NR a a as 1.00 . 80 65 2 ARS Pee 
PeidiGiocagunssikeceuckaiaas Gwatcwces RG: CREE ae NEDSS 
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TaBLE 5.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN THE CULTIVATION AND i/\p. 
VESTING OF SUGAR-CANE IN TWO SECTIONS OF PORTO RICO DURING rip 
SEASON OF 1928-29—Continued ‘ 




















Daily wages 
Occupation or employment | : 
Northern section Southern sect 

a a $1.00 | $0.75 | $0.60 |-....... a 
Is iain conceceoemnssteverancceene ste 1.00 75 -60 | $1.00 | $0.90 $(). 73 
Ss  etdcaauaneeimanted 1.50 . 80 . 65 1.00 . 85 78 
nn a Sie cai aaa 1. 05 . 90 . 80 1. 25 . 85 =» 
ea a a ee 1.15] 1.00 SP hai ie ctiuk a 
Re a otek eiead 5. 00 3. 33 1. 67 5. 00 3. 33 1.67 
a ia i spake cme tema gee 1.00 .80 * .65 1.00 . 80 60 
Plowing wen I eo a oe ee 2. 1. 50 1.40 1. 75 25 j..... 
a 1. 25 . 80 . 60 1. 50 1.00 Te 
ee Cena eodaueasnamagees - 90 75 - 65 1.00 . 80 65 
SE ES EE SNe ae en BONN Pee pe . 80 . 60 . 40 . 80 . 60 | 40 
Scattering lime or bagasse _____...-.-...-.------------- 75 | ee -70 - 60 | 50 
SAT USE ca RR MR ca a Ae cae ros By SER Ee east 1. 50 . 90 | 65 
ESR IS SP a gaia aera ee neem ease 75 - 60 40 75 . 50 | 40 
Peak od jogs Spine chins wate maieanelseasnaee 1.00 . 80 60 1.00 . 80 | 60 
I kc Pete ooh ans ren nib cmenkecenidebindren 75 - 60 . 75 . 60 40) 

















In 1928-29 there were 11,473 men and 10 women employed in the 
42 sugar mills of Porto Rico according to the records of the labor 
inspectors. During the dull season, however, the number of ein- 
ployees was ir to 5,572 men and 8 women. In the year reported 
on there was a great deal of activity in the sugar factories beciuise 
of the damage done the mills by the hurricane and the need to repair 
them in time for the grinding season early in January. Samples of 
prevailing daily wages in various occupations during the fiscal year 
1928-29 are presented in Table 6: 


TaBLE 6.—SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN SUGAR FACTORIES IN Wo 
SECTIONS OF PORTO RICO DURING FISCAL YEAR 1928-29 














Daily wages 
Occupation or employment 
Northern section Southern section 
ESERIES RS ae REM RST ea ats Sapp caw eee ase $3.33 | $1.50] $0.90] $2.50; $2.00 $1.00 
eg ee onlin ened me ncam een 1.7 1. 35 . 80 2. 40 1. 50 75 
ak ee 3. 50 2. 75 1.75}. 3.00 2. 25 1. 25 
ea el 2. 70 2. 00 1. 85 3.15 2. 00 1. Of 
a a he Ss 4.00 3. 00 2. 25 3. 50 3. 00 1. 90 
I oc Se ech bd cow donee waves 4. 80 3. 33 1. 66 3. 00 2. 00 1.25 
ls ae ea a aes a algae 4. 00 3. 00 1.90 3. 00 2. 50 1.75 
EIT SRO alae et RO EN em 1.15 .75 .70 1. 50 1.15 m4) 
TERRES IT ES Cl aR pt ell WIE Ne 1. 16 1.00 . 83 .90 . 83 ) 
SEI SSPRUIRGERSS SSeS 2 ee“ mv pagan Ree 2. 97 1. 65 1. 25 2. 66 1. 65 1. 00 
Neat ca bd iw puede ekiioues 3. 00 2. 50 1. 66 4. 16 2. 83 1. W) 
is atin ick odin a Rieu kc enacesublowseeas 2. 66 1. 65 . 85 2. 95 1. 80 . 80 
Crystallizers.__ ._.- sia Dhar S A ae a ihcnsilinin sebliaes helices 4.16 1.75 1.00; 250 1. 61 i. 00 
eS ote ee es Daas 2.10 1. 50 . 90 2. 66 1.75 85 
i ik os wan tananalib eth eens tendtndeaasaipiandiban dia 5. 00 3. 33 1. 50 3. 33 2. 33 1, 00 
ai dias copa ane cs 6 Soin own oaceo-e ean 3. 33 2. 66 2. 00 3. 00 2. 40 1.75 
na so win imloeseutelueuiions 1.79 1.35 .90 2. 80 1.75 75 
Pecters. pais fl th tm] ts| <8 tBl tol |e 
Ns i aa Kohn ting coaeana wench . > ‘ 1. - 10 
NN a nics cs ane aubimeaanioctiieece 2. 00 1,50 .90 1. 50 1. 05 75 
Ae ReMi Oh dineiemcmhiniwibiinaiie at udiaieueeall 3. 75 2. 33 1.15 3. 00 2. 00 1. 00 
SESS Det Sa SE EI ER a ra Ba re a 6. 73 5. 00 2. 50 6. 66 3. 50 1. 05 
ID GROUIIOOIIODD 8. nn cc ccncesecnccccecusce 2. 50 1.75 1.00 3. 00 1. 75 7 
ew apie martin Aids ociphtaenia tamale onan allanol 2.97 1.75 . 80 3. 00 1.75 75 
2 MERE: RS Et ee OS EEE ere Te 2. 83 1. 66 5.00 3. 33 2.15 
ia a ci de epnnnnaemdie 2. 00 1. 40 . 80 1. 50 1.15 90 
ED nidrcb een tpecnwnghcnnwnndeks 1.75) 116 -70} L7{ 1.25 . 60 
Decadal eds ue cuk damenniecibisiiiawneest 1.33 1.08 . 87 1.15 -91 6 
RE Ecith clint slsincabbcadbusdwind obcadtdocekogo teen 2.00 1.50 1.00 1,80 1. 50 1 10 
id nn ncicsg as Sapawanbwt sso cain Seed actelcn's 1. 66 1.33 - 95 1.35 1.10 8 
Sapeiibdtpkg ai aiicnk Siew cicars died ia ma wiebinwin nataaew iain 3. 33 2. 33 12 2. 83 1. 80 1, 00 
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Because of the oversupply of labor at the close of the grinding 
season the sugar-mill operators cut down the working week to two 
or three days in order to distribute employment to all their help. 
Other employers increased the working hours per day from 8 to 9% 
with no increase in wages. The friendly offices of the Porto Rican 
bureau of labor in behalf of the workers in this case were not successful. 


Embroidery and Needlework Industry 


Tus industry has become one of the most important in Porto 
Rico. Inspections were made in 1928-29 of 348 shops employing on 
an average 281 men and 4,882 women. Table 7 records the wages 
in various occupations in this industry. 


TABLE 7.-SAMPLES OF DAILY WAGES PREVAILING IN EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLE- 
WORK SHOPS IN PORTO RICO DURING FISCAL YEAR 1928-29 




















—" Daily wages 
Occupation 
Men |Women Men Women 

Cn rs on io aweaiemuieumamies ip RS: aa | Serta" $0. 33 | $0.83 | $1.33 
Chesca cao tianmine 16 4........-] GE Oe tee | 66.0 8... ee 
Citi 2 eee, Be kn ehecmoecccews 70 95 1.00 3. 33 6. 66 . 41 1. 33 2. 30 
Dene ha eo bncen Saweues 2 7} & 50] 7.50 j.-....- ye Sener Seana 
Te Raiicne ets eee ees a emccnuccheceeese | SES Sk TEE . 25 . 83 1. 25 
Finishers ee ee es ere 5 SEER ee jr --e--- . 29 . 58 . 

POE. ois ipedanegetbewedeindackcndedssclownadas » _ 5 eres Beer lovaben . 33 . 66 1.00 
ee AT St ee nr ie, Serene 3 SRS STS Se aa . 20 . 83 1. 47 
ROGERS aos eh ehh es nn conn oewatialecseteen ____ SRS. ES reaeey cee: -50] 1.25 2. 00 
Labor, IES 2 ace ~ 5-55-22 146 911 .33 | 1.33] 2.50 . 29 . 83 1. 50 
pe ae Gea ae et i re eta, |: Se nena Sm Te SR ey -50] 1.00 1. 50 
Wil oa so ee ee ese _ 2 area: OF 3 6 he ea, 
PUG ree eel neue doe ck cescnteoeansss SS: PEARS Bee -20; 1.00 2. 00 
Pee SOTO SEAS SE ean aS Sewer | _* Saree .33 | 1.50 2. 66 
IR hee B EL oki recle conse nine 5 3} .90| 1.83| 250] .66] 1.16 |.-.____ 
a ati a hk Bis Lip cicada neha Cy Cen ap) STA eee) Sepa A . 50 1. 50 2. 50 
Gai hes as ke cc ccbeetkonne DA Bods acleehewus Daa aes -41 1. 50 2. 50 
GOWER, Sn eecdsceeesiadicicccccsnes WP Boeke cine . 33 S 28 = 2 een: Soe ee 
SCAR ee thas eens beneenccnnee 10 180 -50; 1.00; 2.50 33 | 1.00 1. 92 


























Forty-Eight-Hour Week in Australian Motor-Coach Making 
Trades 


CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information (March 24, 

1930), the Australian arbitration court handed down an award 

on December 3, 1929, establishing for all male workers belonging to 

the Federation of Coach-Making and Allied Industries a 48-hour 

week, beginning January 1, 1930. On the other hand, the court 

unanimously decided that the hours should be 44 in the week for 
women engaged in these industries. 

The union had asked for a 44-hour week for all employees; the 
employers had asked for a 48-hour week for all male employees, but 
were prepared to accept 44 hours for female employees, although 
many of these were working longer. The considerations leading to 
the award of the 48-hour week were based on the industrial situation 
prevailing in Australia. 

_ The chief judge said that existing circumstances called for gravest considera- 
tion of the likely effects of any proposed change in the conditions of an industry 


which might lessen its vitality. He stated that Australian makers of motor-car 
bodies had not yet been able to compete effectively in the manufacture of the 
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highest class of bodies even with a 48-hour working week, and they would up. 
doubtedly be still further handicapped by a reduction in hours, unless that were 
counterbalanced by some greater incentive to increased production than joy 
existed. 

In a concurring judgment Judge Lukin expressed the opinion that in the 
circumstances and conditions obtaining Australia could not in the near future. 
or for some considerable time, whether during a period of prosperity or of j\or- 
mality or of adversity, afford to limit the maximum number of hours at which 
its male workers should work in industry generally to 44 in the week, or any 
number of hours less than 48 in the week, the hours adjudged by the nations ¢f 
the world to be the “‘optimum”’ hours of work in industry. 





Employment and Wage Rates in England in 1929 


6 & annual review of employment conditions published by the 
English Ministry of Labor shows that in 1929 conditions were 
better, on the whole, than in 1928. Figures published in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for January, 1930, give the average percentages of 
insured persons recorded as unemployed in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland from 1921 to 1929, as follows: 


RS hah oche'as asp ela aisha ch ooh ate a a ale 12. 5 
RLS Gee bahas need se (Saas SF i 
DN Bis Shs hoster dewey $m Or ile Be NE icine ccecebanae 10. 8 
seins 6 wie aw ee I ue itd i ea oe we tee 10. 5 
I is bnkwew ees ak ch 11.3 


For both 1921 and 1926 the figures are exclusive of persons in the 
coal-mining industry who were unemployed because of trade disputes, 
and therefore disqualified for benefit. 

A detailed study of the figures shows that for the first five months 
of the year unemployment was nage than for the corresponding 
period of 1928, but about the middle of March an improvement began, 
and from then till the end of November there was a comparatively 
normal seasonal movement, with less unemployment than in the 
preceding year. The severe weather of November and early Decei- 
ber led to a marked increase in the number of persons out of work and 
the improvement which usually occurs just before Christmas was less 
than usual. 

An important feature of the statistics for 1929 was the improvement in thie 
coal-mining industry. Between January 21 and December 16 the number of 
insured persons recorded as wholly unemployed fell steadily from 171,200 to 
115,322. There were fluctuations in the numbers temporarily stopped, and at 
December 16 the figures differed only slightly from those for January 21. \t 
December 16 the rate of a FE among insured persons in the industry 
was 14.6 per cent, as compared with 19.1 per cent at = pom 21. In this connec- 
tion it should be borne in mind that between July, 1928, and July, 1929, the num- 
bers of insured persons classified as belonging to the industry decreased by 41,2()), 
and part of this decline occurred in the first half of the year. 

There was also some improvement in shipbuilding and ship repairing, but there 
was a decline in the cotton industry. 
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The seriousness of the unemployment situation differed from dis- 
trict to district, according to the particular kind of industry which 
predominated. The following table shows this difference: 


AVERAGE PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INSURED PERSONS 














Division 1927 | 1928 | 1929 Division 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
LendOhl ...-cscncncevisecccen--s 5.8 | 5.6 Bs a ne 10.6] 11.7] 12.1 
Set DOGO aa cwens cousin 5.0} 5.4 te ea ee os 19.5 | 22.0] 19.3 
Southwestern. -.--------- Saeae oO} ee 8.1 |} Northern Ireland___.__________ 13.0} 17.1] 14.9 
WIKIES oo sou ees ccs 8.4) 9.9 9.3 
Nortel caves sen en<c5s-e 13.7 | 15.1 13.7 || Great Britain and Northern 
NiPi@ee.osecasn-c-255.26 10.6} 12.4] 13.3 | gears ihin, ecemetie Sd E118 61 465 
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There was thus a recovery in the midlands, northeastern, Wales, and northern 
Ireland divisions, but a decline in the northwestern and Scotland divisions. 
There was little change in the southern divisions of the country. 


Changes in Rates of Wages 


Tue figures concerning wage rates are exclusive of changes affecting 
agricultural laborers, Government employees, domestic servants, shop 
assistants, and clerks. On the whole, the great majority of the work- 
ers were not affected by any changes in wage rates; such movement 
as took place resulted in a net reduction, but the amount was rela- 
tively small. The following table shows, for the principal industrial 
groups for which statistics are available, the number of workpeople 
affected by changes in wage rates in 1928 and 1929 and the net 
amount of the change: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN WAGE RATES, AND CHANGE 
IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF WAGES PAID, 1928 AND 1929 








| 

Number affected by changes in wage | __ = 
rates Net weekly in- 

crease or decrease 

in amount of 




















Industry group 1928 1929 wages paid 
Net in- | Net de- | Net in- | Net de- 
creases creases creases | creases 1928 1929 

Com ele 550 | 386,000 | 15,500 | 74,500 | —£59, 700 | —£3, 275 
Other mining and quarrying ---_.---.....----- 650 17,000 | 18,500 9, 600 —1, 450 —300 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, etc - ---.-- - --- 200 4,250 | 9,350 500 —685 +615 
een... SCREEN Seana erenn me 39, 000 45,500 | 32,000 3, 000 —4,600 | +2,350 
A Ra 2,000 | 107,000 5 Naseneeae —9, 125 +215 . 
ne, NSE EERE I ee 53,000 j......---- ee ae +6, 500 +125 
Other metal__..........- 3S, ES _...| 2,350] 49,750] 10,850] 15,500] —3,250| —1,050 
Sai btioukedhnasc<cs-cis.-55.506 56, 500 71,750 | 3,550 | 589,000 +2, 400 | —64, 500 
OMe iiubineuiiigbtcssc.a-...n40..~25 1,000 900 150 3, 250 +10 —535 
Food, drink, and tobacco___............-.---- 350 1,250 | 12,500 1, 750 —80 +500 
Woodworking, furniture, etc.............-.-- 3,200} 4,300 950 | 11,000 —20 | —1,400 
i | ee RRR See 150 +10 —35 
Building, public works, contracting, etc------ 7,000 | 422,000 | 12,000 | 56,000} —38,200| —6,075 
Gas, water, and electricity supply... ..._---- 31, 250 900} 6,500} 2,000; +5, 725 +775 
A le a ea 5,400 | 485,000} 3,650 | 131,000 | 38, —6, 475 
Public administration services __...........-- 14,200 | 12,600} 9,500| 4,250 —%0 +500 
Eo FER RES Rr 250 6, 800 250 | 14,000 —475 —935 

<0 ERERE  SCA Ry A aOR ae 217, 000 {1,615,000 | 137,500 | 915,500 | —142,000 | —79, 500 
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The Ministry of Labor Gazette calls attention to the fact that 
these figures relate to full-time wage rates and show nothing as to 
the variations jn actual — resulting from changes in the «tate 
of employment. Also, the changes reported to the Ministry oj 
Labor and embodied in this table are mainly those arranged between 
organized groups of workers and employers, and in many ies 
changes affecting unorganized workers, especially where only the 
employees of a single employer are concerned, are not reported. 

he most important wage movement during the year was a reduc- 
tion in the cotton industry in Lancashire and adjoining counties which 
took place in September, and resulted in an aggregate weekly decrease 


estimated at over £59,000. 


Other workpeople in the textile industries whose wages were reduced diring 
the year included bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing operatives in Y ork- 
shire and Lancashire, carpet makers, asbestos workers, and woolen and worsted 
operatives employed by certain firms in Yorkshire. In the building and pui)ylic 
works contracting group there was a reduction in the wages of employees of «ivi! 
engineering contractors, and also in those of building-trade workers at Liver))0o| 
and Birkenhead. In the transport group the principal reduction was one of 
1s. [24 cents] a week under a cost-of-living sliding scale affecting such of the rail- 
way traffic workers (principally the lower-paid classes) as were still in receij)t of 
a bonus. The reduction in the coal-mining group was mainly accounted for by 
a decrease in the subsistence w payable to the lower-puid workers in south 
Wales and Monmouthshire. Other bodies of workpeople whose wages were 
reduced included bobbin makers, lock, latch, and key makers in the midlands, 
slate quarrymen in north Wales, coopers, and wholesale warehouse workers at 
Manchester. 

The principal classes of workpeopJe whose rates of wages were increased in 
1929 included coal miners in Warwickshire, iron miners in Cumberland and 
Cleveland, shale miners and oil workers in Scotland, blast furnace workers in 
most of the principal districts in England and Scotland, Siemens steel makers in 
southwest Wales, electrical cable makers, workpeople employed in the seed 
crushing and oil milling industry, men employed by electrical contractors in 
London, and building-trade operatives at Portsmouth and certain other towns 
in the south of England. 


The total reductions amounted to about £127,000 per week, and 
the total increases to about £47,500 a week. Most of the chanves 
took place as a result of arbitration awards, cost-of-living sliding 
scales, or scales embodied in Board of Trade orders. Reductions 
preceded by disputes causing stoppage of work accounted for £61 ,()()( 
of the total, nearly the whole of which was due to the reduction in 
wages, effected by arbitration, following the cotton dispute of July 
and August. 

In the case of agriculture, which is not included in the above statis- 
tics, the minimum rates fixed for adult male laborers remained un- 
changed, except in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire and in 
Cornwall, in which areas the minimum was increased by ls. (24 
cents) a week. 


Changes in Wages from 1919 to 1929 


Tue following table shows the number of workpeople in the indi's- 
tries and services for which statistics are available whose rates «/ 
wages were reported as having been increased or reduced in each «/ 
the years 1919 to 1929, and the net amount of increase or decrease | 
their weekly rates of wages. 
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\IBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN WAGE RATES AND NET 

















WU: INCREASES AND DECREASES IN WAGE RATES, 1919 TO 1929 

Number of workers affected; Net weekly amount of | Net weekly 

by— changes in rates of wageS | increase or 

Year decrease in 

amount of 

Increases Decreases Increases Decreases wages paid 
1919... ----hec peeeneeenenatawe—n 6, 240, 000 100 £2, 547, 200 £60 | +£2, 547, 140 
1080... cds Saeaidennnhewbtnbs 7, 867, 000 500 4, 793, 200 180 +4, 793, 020 
$001... cnadanics sbedbaeeekcntoness 78, 000 7, 244, 000 13, 600 6, 074, 600 —6, 061, 000 
002... ..ncidunsdusinnbounetceaie 73, 700 7, 633, 000 11, 450 4, 221, 500 —4, 210, 050 
1923. ---------- cen enema nna -=- 1, 202, 000 3, 079, 000 169, 000 486, 000 —317, 000 
S004... :ceeamnadiened saben biel 3, 019, 000 481, 500 616, 000 62, 100 +553, 900 
1086 .. 0. idSseeaMebetisanas cones 873, 000 851, 000 80, 900 159, 000 —78, 100 
ESSE St SSE ee 420, 000 740, 000 133, 000 83, 700 +49, 300 
1927. -...------------------------ 282, 000 1, 855, 000 30, 700 388, 500 —357, 800 
ot REESE LEST a ROT S 217, 000 1, 615, 000 21, 800 163, 800 — 142, 000 
1000 oo ee ea iae 137, 500 915, 500 12, 150 . 91, 650 —7¥, 500 

















Attention is called to the fact that the figures given for 1929 are 
preliminary and subject to revision. Also, in view of the fact that 
larze bodies of workpeople, notably agricultural laborers, are not 
included in the table, and that the figures deal with full-time wage 
rates, showing nothing as to the effect of short time and irregular 
employment, the table should not be regarded as giving anything 
more than a ‘general indication of the movement of wages in any 
year and a rough measure of the extent of such movement in com- 
parison with that in other years.” 


Changes in Hours of Labor 


CHANGES in the normal hours of workers reported to the Ministry 
of Labor in 1929 affected about 5,000 persons, of whom 4,000 had an 
average increase of 3% hours per week, and 1,000 an average reduction 
of about 5% hours per week. The principal change was an increase 
affecting iron puddlers and millmen employed by certain firms in 
Scotland, following the introduction of a two-shift system. 

The following table shows the number of workers whose hours were 
reported as changed in each of the years 1919 to 1929, with the 
aggregate net amount of the change in weekly hours: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS WHOSE HOURS WERE CHANGED AND AGGREGATE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN WEEKLY HOURS, 1919 TO 1929 








Number of workers whose | Aggregate 

















hours of labor were net increase 
Year or decrease 
in weekly 
Increased Decreased hours 
Ph PGRN Red SERS op BT TRAE SS) So a On Ae i Re IEE | 1, 150 6, 305, 000 —40, 651, 000 
ee pening 6 NL RAEN. TRG RE eat eae a CO ee 2, 000 570, 000 — 2, 114, 000 
NOG eS Fs ee ee ne ae eS Sig i Pe ee Pee 31, 500 12, 900 +14, 500 
ph RRA SEE SETS Ri MER EESE TALIA meme CRO Se ne a nO Reece pote RA 16, 000 302, 7! —93, 000 
pe RCN mm SST, PROS eb Pt ree eS cS a ee PRR 325, 000 9, 600 +108, 750 
YA TOSS REESE Pe A ENS i 0 A ean ee nega 13, 150 16, 150 +12, 500 
NO i a a er Nn el cewek 1, 300 3, 925 —11, 750 
p> SARE ANE BUGS SRD. ac tr DP VAS Be GSU ane 934, 200 340 +3, 985, 000 
NI i ee ee 18, 700 1, 700 +59, 000 
Pe EE SE ES OS SER SACRE TAS SESS SE cae oe oc 1, 400 2, 000 - 
pA BERRIES ot 5 Sr | 4, 000 1, 000 -++8, 800 
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From these figures it is seen that, since the widespread reductions in hours of 
labor in 1919-1920, hours generally have remained practically unchanged, ajar 
from the increase in 1926, which was almost entirely the result of the loge, 
working day for coal miners. ™ 
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Wage Dispute in English Woolen-Textile Industry 


N JANUARY 7, 1930, the English Minister of Labor, having 

made unsuccessiul attempts to end the wage dispute between 
employers and workers in the woolen industry, appointed Lord Mac- 
millan to act as a court of inquiry under the industrial courts act, of 
1919, to investigate the matters in dispute and to report thercon, 
Under date of February 28 Lord Macmillan handed in his report: 
in which he described at some length the situation in the industry, 
discussed the claims of both sides, and gave an award reducing waves 
of both time and piece workers. | 


History of the Dispute 


In 1919 a national wool (and allied) textile industrial council, com- 
pas of representatives of both employers and operatives, was estab- 
ished for the purpose of providing machinery for negotiating wage 
agreements in the industry in England and Wales. Under this, three 
district councils were formed, each of which conducts its own nego- 
tiations, its decisions being subject to ratification by the national 
council. The northern counties district council, within the field of 
which the present dispute has arisen, is the largest of the councils, 
representing more than 80 per cent of the total number of persons 
employed in the industry. 

In 1925 the representatives of employers and employees on the 
council could not agree over the question of wages, and a court of 
investigation was appointed, which recommended the maintenance 
of the existing wage scale until after January, 1927. This recom- 
mendation was followed, but in October, 1927, the employers gave 
notice to terminate the existing agreement in November. From that 
time to this, there has been no general agreement as to wages. = [nii- 
vidual employers began last year to announce wage reductions in 
their own establishments. In some cases the operatives accepted 
these reductions, in others they resisted and were locked out, and so 
much disturbance and antagonism were created that the court of 
inquiry was resorted to as a means of settling the question. 


he RTCA REITER TOC ey tt 


Conflicting Views 


THE employers argued that wages in the woolen industry had been 
increased out of proportion to those in other industries and were now 
much higher than those paid by the competitors outside of England. 
In England, hours had been shortened, while wages had been raised 
to meet the higher cost of living oh the war, and had not been 
proportionately lowered as this declined. Because of this dispro- 
portionate cost of production, exports had declined, home consump- 


gay mem eos atime tei heaeaadaas 





1 Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Re by a court of inquiry concerning the matter- 
in dispute regarding wages in the northern counties’ wool-textile industry, London, 1930 (Cid. 3505); ¢o"- 
sular report of Mar. 14, 1930; Daily Herald (London), Mar. 12, 1930; Manchester (E nd) Guardian, 
Mar. 18 and 25, 1930; Economist (London), Mar. 29, 1930; and Baltimore Sun, Apr. 10, 1930. 
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tion had fallen off, machine activity had decreased, and unemployment 
had increased in spite of the fact that the number of insured persons 
in the industry was steadily falling. In apportioning costs of pro- 
duction, wages accounted for 32.3 per cent, and raw materials, 
including dyes, for 50 per cent. The industry could not control the 
price of raw materials, and the wages bill, therefore, was the most 
promising field for reductions. The employers denied the possibility 
of mass production, since the demand was for infinite variety; felt 
that the large number of small manufacturers was an advantage 
rather than otherwise, since it fitted well into the demand for variety, 
maintained that no improvements in the situation could be hoped for 
through rationalization, and that, in fact, a wage reduction was the 
only hope. 

To summarize, it will be seen that the employers’ broad case was that the 
industry was in a seriously depressed condition, and that the main cause of this 
was the present level of wage rates. They summed their case up in a dramatic 


phrase—‘‘ There are ye two alternatives: A substantial reduction of wage 
rates or the bleeding to death of the industry.”’ 


The workers challenged the accuracy of the employers’ figures as 
to the level of wages in competing countries, held that the loss of 
exports was due to the falling off in demand from China, Japan, and 
Australia, and that there was little hope of regaining these markets. 
They denied that mass production was not feasible in the woolen 
industry and held that the possibilities of rationalization had not 


been explored. 
Findings of the Court 


IN SUMMING up the position, Lord Macmillan points out that both 
sides are agreed that the industry is in a serious condition, and adds 
that his own investigations have satisfied him that “during the last 
five years the financial position of the industry has become progres- 
sively worse, and has now reached a really critical stage.’”’ The 
employers, he holds, have proved the necessity for a reduction in 
wages, while the workers admit that the increase in their wages has 
been greater, considered in relation to the cost of living, than in 
wages generally. If other economies can be effected, so much the 
better, but a lowering of wages he considers a first step. The wage 
for the time workers, from which all other wages were calculated, 
consisted of a base rate, plus a 10 per cent addition, plus 72.5 per cent 
as a “cost of living” addition. rd Macmillan recommended the 
retention of the base rate unchanged, the reduction of the first addi- 
tion to 5 per cent and the lowering of the 72.5 per cent addition to 
64 percent. The first reduction is based on the fact that the 10 per 
cent addition was first made in 1919 as an experiment, which would 
have to stand or fall according to whether or not the industry could 
bear the expense. Apparently, it is too heavy a cost for the present 
situation, but the position is not so desperate as to justify a complete 
abandonment of the experiment. The reduction in the cost-of-living 
addition is simply to bring it into line with the actual situation, since 
in 1929 the increase in the cost of living was 64 per cent. Similar 
changes, he thinks, should be made in the wages of pieceworkers and- 
special workers. The net effect of the changes would be a reduction 
of 9.249 per cent for time workers and 8.766 for pieceworkers. 
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Effect of Reductions Upon Wages 


Tue United States consul at Bradford has forwarded some figures 
furnished by the secretary of the national association of unions in the 
textile trade, showing how the wage rates for different classes o{ 
workers will be affected by the changes recommended by the court. 
The figures are for full-time rates and of course do not show the present 
actual earnings. 


BASE RATES, PRESENT WEEKLY RATES, AND PROPOSED WEEKLY RATES [op 
TIME WORKERS IN THE WOOLEN TEXTILE TRADE 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis — shilling= 24.3 cents, and penny = 2.()3 
cents 





























Bdse rate Present weekly rate | Proposed week!\ rite 
Class of worker United United United 
English cur- | States | English cur-| States | English cur- ‘1... 
rency cur- rency cur- rency cur 
| rency rency rency 
| 
| Sa. & ' © es Ze. d. 
COS AEE RY Bette Olam Me arc 110 0 $7. 30 2 16 11 $13. 85 211 8 2.57 
1 811 7. 03 2 14 10 13. 34 3.9 12.1] 
oa 6. 75 212 8 12. 82 ee ae 11. 62 
p ERS a a Se ee 17 0 4.14 Se 7. 85 2 oe. 3 7.12 
SESE 15 8 3.81 19 8&5 7. 23 1 611.5 6. 56 
Geeta Grawers. ................. 15 2 3. 69 18 95 7.01 yy 2 6. 35 
RTS RS IERa ar e* 14 8 3. 57 1 710 6.77 2.4.28 | 6.13 
Rae ak is as ee 15 2 3. 69 1 8 9.5 7.01 at ie 6. 35 
REISE AER i sree t= 14 2 3. 45 1 610.5 6. 54 1 4 45) 93 
SRR a eae es 15 8 3. 81 19 &5 7. 23 1 6115) 6. 56 
RESIS Te Me siete encee i 738 4.17 112 6 7. 91 i 8 65 | 7.17 
oc 12 6 3. 04 1 3 &5 5. 77 116 | 6.35 
I ete oe 13 10 3. 37 a6: 6. 39 1 3.8} A. 8 





} 


According to the same authority the present base rate for piece- 
workers is £1 ($4.87), the present actual rate, £2 1s. 8d. ($10.14), and 
the rate under the proposed reduction, £1 17s. 11.5d. ($9.24). 

Shortly after the publication of this report the woolen employers 
presented a proposal for a change in wage rates based in the muin 
upon its recommendations, the chief difference being that under thie 
plan they offered the juvenile scale would be dropped, and some 
adjustments would be made in the wool sorters’ pack rates. The tradv- 
union executives submitted the proposal to their unions for action, 
together with a memorandum in which, while regretting the dras'\« 
nature of the changes, they gave it as their opinion that it would nit 
be advisable at the present time to resist them. In spite of th- 
admonition, every trade-union concerned voted to reject the tern-. 
the aggregate result of the ballot showing 21.2 per cent for acceptan:’. 
72.1 per cent for rejection, and 6.7 per cent neutral. Two days late, 
at a meeting of the federated firms in all branches of the industry, it 
was decided to post notices of reductions. These notices were tv 
become effective during the week ending April 12. Under date «' 
April 8 the Associated Press states that the situation was reaching : 
crisis. 

The first notice of a cut in w by the employers in the t Yorkshire 
woolen industry took effect oF gry Manning 4 Some othe workers 
immediately replied by staying away from work. This marks the beginning ©' 
what threatens to become a widespread shutdown in the woolen industry. 
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Wages in Greece in 1929 


REPORT from Leslie A. Davis, American consul at Patras, 

Greece, dated February 10, 1930, contains the following data as 
to the average daily wages of workmen in different occupations in that 
city in 1929. The 8-hour day was in effect in general for male workers 
although in two occupations—furniture workers and currant packers— 
the working day was nine hours while woman laborers employed in 
factories were required to work 10 hours per day. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN PATRAS IN 1929 
{Conversion into United States currency on basis of drachma=1.29 cents] 



































Average daily wages Average daily wages 
Occupation | United Occupation United 
| Drachmas | States cur- Drachmas | States cur- 
rency rency 
PrititOQWRe ks sc vkccenaehey ss 60-80 | $0. 77-$1.03 || Longshoremen-_----------- 150 $1. 94 
Pirem@lt: sscoo ee se aos ss 60-65 .77— .84 || Currant packers--_-...----- 135 1.74 
Teniwees . cc sso ek 55-80 .71- 1.03 || Building workers, car- 
Tobacco workers- - ..-.--- 80-100 | 1.03- 1.29 penters, masons, etc. -_- 100-125 1. 29-1. 61 
Furniture workers... ---- 90-110 | 1.16- 1.42 || Skilled laborers, female-__ 25-45 . 32- . 58 
Flour-mill workers- ~~ ...- 60-80 .77- 1.03 || Apprentices, female___-_-__- 15-25 .1% .32 





Wage Rates Established by Collective Agreements in Italy 


N IL Lavoro Fascista, the organ of the National Confederation of 

Fascist Labor Unions in Italy, under date of March 12, 1930, are 
given three building-trades agreements recently made between the 
National Fascist Building Construction Federation and the building- 
trades unions for the Provinces of Milan, Belluno, and Catanzaro. 
These agreements are all made for a given period of time, with the 
understanding that if at the end of the period no objection is made 
the agreement will continue for another like period. 

The number of hours worked daily in Belluno throughout the year 
is eight. In Milan the number of hours daily is 8 for 10 months and 
10 during the other 2. In Catanzaro, the number of hours is 7 from 
November to February, 9 from May to August, and 8 the rest of the 
year. In Milan, 10 per cent additional is paid for overtime and 50 
per cent additional for work done on holidays and at night. In 
Belluno the overtime rate is 25 per cent above the regular rate and 
that for holiday and night work 30 per cent above it. 

Piece rates are fixed so as to give the reasonably fast worker 10 
per cent above the regular day rate in Milan and Belluno, and 15 per 
cent in Catanzaro. In Milan rubber boots are furnished those work- 
ing in water, with 20 per cent extra if the work is carried on in 10 
centimeters (4 inches) of water. In Catanzaro, 15 per cent extra is 
paid to workers in water. 

For work done outside the district where one ordinarily works, 
extra pay is given. In Milan it is 20 per cent; in Belluno it is 5 per 
cent if from 3 to 5 kilometers (1.9 to 3.1 miles) distant and 10 per - 
cent if more. In Belluno workers in tunnels receive 5 to 10 per cent 
extra according to conditions. 
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In the issue of the same paper for March 6, 1930, is a copy of 
an agreement made between the agricultural employers and e:)- 
ployees of the Province of Rieti. As different conditions exist in t}). 
different parts of the Province, the towns are divided into four groups. 
the first receiving the standard rate. The rate of wages is 7 per ce:{ 
less in the ate zone, 13 per cent less in the third zone, and 18 pe; 
cent less in the fourth zone than in the first. The prevailing hoi: 
of work are 6 per day in the months of December and January, 7 i), 
February, 8 in March, April, May, September, October, and Novei)- 
ber, 9 in August, and 10 in June and July. The overtime rate is |() 
per cent extra; holiday rate, 15 per cent; night work from 9 p. m. to 
5 a. m., 30 per cent. 

The group of wages of iron workers in Lombardy is taken from thi 
February number of the Bulletin of the International Metalworkers’ 
Federation, printed in Berne. Two scales are prepared, one for 
workers in the city of Monza and one for those in the country districts. 
The rates for overtime are 20 per cent additional for the first two 
hours, then 30 per cent. For night work 10 per cent extra is paid: 
for Sunday and holiday work, 30 per cent extra. 

The scales follow: 


WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY 


{Conversions into United States currency made on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 








{ 























Rates fixed by Rates fixed |); 
agreement agreement 
Occupation and Province | f [ Occupation and Province | 
United United 
Lire States Lire State 
currency || currency 
} satiate 
Building trades—Milan | Building trades—Catanzaro 
| Per hour | Per hour 
Shovelers: Laborers, first class: | Per hour | Per ho: 
Over 20 years.......-<---- 2. 50 $0. 13 IEEE, 1.75 %). 09 
Under 20 years. -..--.---- 2. 25 «ia Second zone.._.......___. 1. 55 Ts 
ae | 3. 20 .17 || Laborers, second class | 
Dredgemen’s helpers. --_____- 2. 50 .13 Sa 1. 50 (is 
Engineers, locomotive. -__--_- | 3. 45 .18 Second zone. .-_........--- 1, 35 0 
I i he ete lnwaiomine an 2. 90 .15 || Boys under 16 years: 
Firemen’s helpers... -.-------- 2. 40 .13 IR at 1,10 (¥) 
SEE ae 2. 30 .12 Second zone. -_.........__- 1. 00 15 
eS '125 or 30 | !$1.300r || Boys under 13 years and | 
| $1. 57 0S Se | 85 04 
Bleckemithe.................. 3. 40 .18 || Terracers: 
Blacksmiths, qualified____-_._- 2. 80 15 NS its a as inno 1.20 id 
PRR skin tenn 522+ 1. 50 . 08 Second zone. -___._..__-__- 1.70 (K! 
Unloaders, sand_.............| 145.00 2 36} Ghovelmen................- 1.35 07 
Unloaders, gravel_............| 155.00 12.88 || Tunnel workers: 
Boys, water carriers... -.-.---- -90 - 05 I i na Sn wai ds 2. 85 i 
Building trades—Belluno Second zone... -..----... 2.70 * 
Qualified workers: Agricultural workers— Rieti | 
MN dieice 5 e 2. 55 -13 
Second class. ...-......-.-- 2. 35 .12 || Olive crop: 
: Mi an cw cenis 1, 25 07 
SS ., — 2. 05 11 itis onion wwini a 65 08 
Second class... .........- 1, 95 -10 || Cleaning », women.-...__- 75 04 
Laborers, boys: Pruning olives and vines: 
SS Re 1. 80 . 09 iii cs ind epic amine 1. 45 . OR 
Second class__......-.-.-.--- 1. 65 . 09 Rain ics atin eed pda so ace 7 . 4 
Boys, under 16 years_......... 1.15 CE Ss Sire cndctgwniednccncn 1. 65 
1 Per day. 
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Occupation and Province 


Rates fixed by 





agreement 
United 
Lire States 


| currency 


Occupation and Province 








Agricultural workers—Rieti— | 
Continued 


Irrigating vines or olives: 
pS See ee 
, fee 
Mowing hay, men_-.......-.-- 
Cleaning olives and vines: | 
Men......-.--------------| 


Harvesting hay: 
M 


Harvesting, men...---.......- 
Threshing: 
Men eS ik hint otha antes 


Grape gathering: 
sede amrndin ea. 
DCE 

Sowing: 








| Per hour | Per hour 
| 1. 55 $0. 08 
70 . 04 

2. 00 | .10 

1. 55 | . 08 

. 70 | 04 

1.55 . 08 

70 04 

2. 20 12 

2. 00 .10 

75 04 

1. 25 07 

60 . 03 

1.30 07 

65 .03 

1. 50 . 08 

. 65 . 03 








Ironworkers— Lombardy 


Country districts: 
Specwmusts................ 
Professional workers__-___- 
Special general workers __- 
Ordinary general workers. 
Apprentices— 


Rates fixed by 



















18 to 20 years._..____- 
16 to 18 years_-_______-_! 
Women at workbenches--| 
Other women____-__- RARER 
CS 
Monza: 
IN Ss oa os cacy ine 
Professional workers--- ___| 
Special general workers ___! 
Ordinary general workers-| 
Apprentices— H 
18 to 20 years - -_- 
16 to 18 years....____- 
Women at workbenches 
Other women_______- 
Camere. .....~-....: 
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agreement 
United 
Lire States 

currency 
Per hour | Per hour 
3. 05 $0. 16 
2. 50 a5 
2.15 | ae i 
2. 00 | 10 
1. 40 .07 
1. 20 . 06 
1. 30 . 07 
1. 05 . 05 
70 . O4 
3. 20 ois 
2. 60 14 
2. 25 if 
2.10 «il 
1. 45 . 08 
1. 25 . 07 
1, 35 .07 
1.10 . 06 
4d . 04 






















TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for March, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 1 per cent in March, 1930, as con- 
pared with February, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.2 per cei, 
according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments |» 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and tlic 
total pay rolls for one week, for both February and March, togeth«: 
with the per cent of change in March, are shown in the following 
summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND — TOTALS, MARCH AND FEBRUA! 
1 












































Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | February,| March, | change| February, March, | chan 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
1. Manufacturing. __-_-_.---- 13,074 | 3,324,315 | 3,307,559 | | —0.6 | $88,983,750 | $89,103,676 | *» —6.1 
2. Coal mining_.............| 1,532 342, 514 308,921 | —9.8 9, 679, 024 7,412,624 | —23.4 
Antarecite............... 152 109, 535 84,645 | —22.7 3, 866, 507 2,497,942} —3).4 
Bituminous__-__-.-.-.--- 1, 380 232, 979 224,276 | —3.7 5, 812, 517 4,914,682 | — 
3. Metalliferous mining _-_- 361 58, 202 58,2788 | —1.5 1, 779, 593 1, 748, 343 —1,4 
4. Quarrying and nonme- 
tallie mining --_...-.-_- 679 32, 857 | 4,159; +40 862, 800 873, 136 +88 
5. Public utilities___________. 16, 117 727, 748 727,072 | -—O.1 | 21,764,686 | 22, 247,085 +22 
<< i i Side 8, 754 295, 828 294,190 | —0.6 7, 582, 924 7, 584, 981 
SSS. 2, 63, 990 63,490 | —0.8 1, 986, 125 2, 014, 896 +14 
i a 6, 685 231, 83s 230,700; —0.5 5, 596, 799 5, 570, 085 bs 
= eye 1, 862 164, 761 164, 762 (2) | 32,865,351 | * 2, 881, 537 0,6 
8 Canning and preserving. 431 18, 803 70,456 +8.8 381, 074 375, 695 —1.4 
ETT R EAT eset te 36,810 | 4,966,028 | 4,915,407 | —1,0 | 133,839,202 | 132,227,077 — 1.2 





RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

New England ¢_............-. 2, 475 460, 414 454,684 | —1.2 | $11,384,873 | $11, 252, 607 =i. 2 
Middle Atlantic §_____........ 6, 392 | 1,419,070 | 1,392,922 | —1.8] 40,794,884 | 39,776,370 =—2.¢ 
East North Central *____.___- 8, 595 | 1,476, 107 | 1,465,779 | -—0.7 | 43,026,153 | 42, 867, 383 —0 
West North Central ?____..--- 4, 235 317, 970 317,068 | —0.3 8, 125, 059 8, 174, 523 +0 
South Atlantic ®_._.........-- 4, 325 496, 724 497, 441 .1 |} 10,551,641 | 10, 438, 759 iat 
East South Central *____._--- 2, 236 218, 571 214,179 | —2.0 4, 455, 841 4, 209, 813 —é 
West South Central #°____.__- 2, 597 185, 821 183,840 | —1.1 4, 344, 626 4, 384, 497 2 
DEE Gs ccwecnnscsecee -| 1,395 108, 232 99,066 | —4.0 3, 062, 927 2, 865, 315 ss 
FO idsdaiht nkewccrs snanne 4, 560 288, 119 200,428 | +0.8 8, 093, 198 8, 257, 810 +2 

All divisions ____.......| 36,810 | 4,966,028 | 4,915,407 | —1,@ | 133,839,202 | 132, 227,077 ~1,2 


























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table - 
p. 181, the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3 Cash ts only, see text, p. 200. 
‘ Cammnctieah. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

6 Iilinois, Indiana, M Ohio, Wisconsin. 

7 Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


* Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir 


West Vi 
* Alabama, Denttaky, een, Tennessee. 


1 hreeen beet Idaho Riantane ie Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming 
0, on ew co, Nev: » oming. 
12 California, Oregon, Washington. * 
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Quarrying, hotels, and canning showed increased employment in 
March, but each of the seven remaining industrial groups showed 
decreased eee to some extent seasonal. 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted ac- 
cording to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by the 
United States census, and therefore the per cents of change shown 
for the total figures represent only the changes in the establishments 
reporting. hea note 1, manufacturing industries, summary 
table, p. 176. : 

For commie reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of 
January and February, 1930, instead of for February and March, 
1930, consequently the figures can not be combined with those pre- 
sented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 

















Amount of pay roll in 
Employment entire month 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | “828° | january, | February, | “#28 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Class I railroads._...........-- 1, 544,060 | 1, 527,386 —1.1 | $225, 203, 298 | $205, 135, 719 ~8.9 























The total number of employees included in this summary is 
6,442,793, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to more 
than $183,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
March, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, February and March, 1930 


] SRpcny yal in manufacturing industries decreased 0.6 per 
cent in March as compared with February, and pay-roll totals 
increased 0.1 per cent. 

The per cents of change in manufacturing industries in March in 
employment and in pay-roll totals are based upon returns made by 
12,748 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establishments in March, 1930, had 
3,243,184 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$87,483,765. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for March, 1930, is 
89.8, as compared with 90.3 for February, 1930, 90.2 for January, 
1930, and 98.6 for March, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for 
March, 1930, is 90.8, as compared with 90.7 for February, 1930, 87.6 
for January, 1930, and 103.9 for March, 1929. The monthly average. 
for 1926 equals 100. 

Four of the 12 groups of industries had more employees in March 
than in February—lumber, chemicals, stone-clay-glass, and tobacco— 
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and the paper and vehicle groups, as well as these four, all repori«d 
increased pay-roll totals. The greatest gains in employment were in 
the stone-clay-glass and the chemicals groups, and the greatest |0ss 
in employment was in the food group. 

Eighteen of the 54 separate industries reported employment gains 
in March—among them being such seasonal changes as 39.9 per cent 
in fertilizers, 8.2 per cent in cement, 6.6 per cent in br ick, 6.3 per cent 
in women’s clothing, 4.6 per cent in millinery, 4.4 per cent in cane- 
sugar refining, 4.2 per cent in ice cream, 3.9 per cent in cast-iron pipe, 
1.6 per cent in sawmills, and 1.4 per cent in automobiles. Small 
increases were reported also i in silk goods, newspaper printing, glass, 
stamped ware, cigars, carriages and wagons, agricultural implements. 
and tires. 

Notable decreases in employment in March were: 7 per cent 
in woolen goods, 2.6 per cent in hosiery and knit goods, 3.2 per 
cent in men’s clothing, 4.8 per cent in slaughtering, 2.5 per cent in 
steam-railroad car shops, 1.9 per cent in petroleum refining, 1.1 per 
cent each in cotton goods and structural ironwork, 1 per cent in boots 
and shoes, 0.9 per cent in foundry and machine-shop products, and 
one-half of 1 per cent in the iron and stee! industry. 

Twenty-six industries reported increases in pay-roll totalsin March, 
9 of them—flour, finishing textiles, paper boxes, book and job print- 
ing, chemicals, stoves, electric car shops, shipbuilding, and electrical 
machinery—being industries which showed small decreases in 
employment. 

Three industries—aircraft, jewelry, and paint and varnish—were 
added to the bureau’s pil ses survey in March, but like 
rayon and radio they are not yet included in the bureau’s indexes. 
The rayon and aircraft industries both reported increased employ- 
ment in March as compared with February, while radio, jewelry, and 
paint reported decreased employment, the only employment change 
of magnitude, however, having a the decrease of 20.8 per cent in 
radio concerns. 

Increased employment in March was shown in the Pacific (1.4 per 
cent) and South Atlantic (0.6 per cent) geographic divisions, while 
each of the seven remaining divisions reported fewer employees in 
March than in February, the percentage decreases ranging from 2 
in the East South Central division to less than one-tenth of 1 per pen 
in the Middle Atlantic division. Pay-roll totals, however, were 
higher in March than in February in six divisions; the three division: 
which showed decreased pay-roll totals were the New England, East 
North Central, and East South Central divisions. 
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Tasty 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930, BY IN- 



































DUSTRIES 
— 7 SS —— = ee 
bs . Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll i 
3 | ( reek 
Estab- | Per oe | Per 
Industry _ lish- cent of cent of 
ments Febru- | March, change | February, March, change 
ary, 1930 1930 1930 1930 

ao ge ue ; | 

Food and anaes pees _- 1,911 | 232,833 | 228, 076 (1) | $6,030,621 $5, 916, 106 (") 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 

ing. won nnnnonennennnenennnn-- 211} 92,317| 87,890] —4.8 | 2,411,967 | 2,286,499} —5.2 
Confectionery - --------------- 297 32, 526 31,842] —2.1 | 606, 311 590, 546 —26 
Ice cream--------------------- 345} 12,552] 13,079] +4.2; 390, 104 408,012} +4.6 
Flour....--------------------- 344 15, 757 15,605} —1.0| 428,069 428, 627 40.1 
Baking ----------------------- 698 | 69,176| 68,691| —0.7| 1,882,528| 1,862,553) —1.1 
Sugar refining, cane_-...------ 16} 10,505}. 10,969| +44 311,552} 339,869} +91 

Textiles and their products..__| 2,134 | 588,637 | 579, 152 (1) 11, 258, 694 | 11, 027, 724 () 
Cotes WeeGe. .....--.--..-.-- 461} 193,930} 191,857] —1.1]| 2,957,445 | 2,892, 956 —22 
Hosiery and knit goods- -____-- 334 93, 766 91, 341 —2.6 1, 789, 639 1, 730, 583 —3.3 
a ea 282 66, 015 66, 059 +0. 1 1, 339, 122 1, 367, 802 +21 
Woolen and worsted goods- -_ 185 57, 043 53,050 | —7.0]| 1,202,156] 1,089,614 —9, 4 
Carpets and rugs- --------.--- 28 23, 336 22,717 | —2.7 534, 183 507, 209 —5.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 112 32, 700 32,532} —0.5 807, 510 819, 207 +1.4 
Clothing, men’s----.-.------- 309 | 63,167} 61,145| —3.2]| 1,400,695] 1,326,708 —5.3 
Shirts and collars------------- 119 21, 639 21, 295 —1.6 334, 995 318, 100 —5.0 
Clothing, women’s. - -- .------ | 223 24, 619 26,160} +6.3 606, 525 667,600 | +10.1 
Millinery and lace goods- ----- | 81 12, 422 12,996 | +4.6 286, 424 307, 945 +7.5 

ron and steel and their prod- 

' ee a Se ere 1,980 | 689,919 | 684, 294 (4) 20, 734, 589 | 20, 582, 748 (1) 
Tron Se eee... 2-2... .--- 204 269, 768 268, 532 —0.5 8, 532, 276 8, 475, 155 —0.7 
Cosh-aneeeee....--+...+-...-- 39 10, 367 10, 771 +3.9 236, 323 256, 544 +8. 6 
Structur ae yptegenr ee pais 178 29, 113 28, 784 —1.1 857, 624 850, 267 —.9 
Foundry and machine-shop 

mons iH SS a Sa 1, 090 262, 738 260, 332 —0.9 | 7,852, 155 7, 823, 840 —0.4 
Co ee ee 70 30, 075 29, 559 —1.7 742, 132 698, 792 —5.8 
Mase eee, - 465 524..----- 153 37, 020 36, 327 —1.9 1, 121,255 1,111, 714 —0.9 
Steam a and steam and 

hot-water heating appara- 

TRS ga SE i = 2 110 30, 440 29, 785 —2.2 847, 115 818,179 —3.4 
pS ERS SSE TRS 136 20, 398 20,204 | —1.0 545, 709 548, 277 +0.5 

Lumber and its products-_--__- | 1,401 , 210,268 | 210,281 (*) 4,438,196 | 4,569, 442 (1) 
Lumber, sawmniills- -----.------ 648 121, 710 123, 640 +1.6 2, 432, 595 2, 602, 452 +7.0 
Lumber, millwork... ...------ | 397] 29,865} 29,100] —2.6 675, 555 670,750| —0.7 
PUI eae a kne caste | 426 58, 693 57, 541 —2.0 1, 330, 046 1, 296, 220 —2.5 

Leather and its products -_---.- 443 | 134,374 | 133,067 (1) 2,853,782 | 2,818, 546 (1) 
EERE Se Se ee 133 26, 217 25, 990 —0.9 666, 061 643, 182 —3.4 
Boots and shoes. - -_-.-------- 310 108, 157 107, 077 —1.0 2, 187, 721 | 2, 175, 364 —0.6 

{ 

Paper and printing. _.--.------- | 1,255 | 216,350 | 215,937 (’) 7, 327, 079 7, 342, 530 (1) 
Paper and pulp-_-_-_--.----- Dee 203 59, 976 59, 679 —0.5 1, 653, 948 1, 642, 211 —0.7 
i... 188 19, 045 18, 990 —0.3 433, 006 437, 792 +1.1 
Printing, book and job- __---- 404 51, 085 51, 000 —0. 2 1, 757, 364 1, 757, 793 +(?) 
Printing, newspapers. -------. | 460 86, 244 86, 268 | +(?) 3, 482,761 | 3, 504, 734 +0. 6 

Chemicals and allied seitiiaatn| 382 | 107,948 | 110,878 (') 3, 205,673 | 3,244,114 (1) 
CRIS 5 sa iise oc 131 34, 452 33, 932 —1.5 956, O77 962, 047 +0. 6 
Vavpe. se cde 174 11, 610 16, 242 | +39.9 202, 124 265, 262 +31. 2 
Petroleum refining - - -_------- 77 61, 886 60,704 | —1.9 | 2,047,472! 2,016, 805 —1.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products.| 1,018 | 115,252 | 119,900 (1) 2,875,314 | 2,999, 485 (4) 
— "iil | 19,035} 20,588| +8.2| °5422c0| 594,826; +9.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___-- 645 30, 032 32,015 | +6.6 673, 121 738, 138 +9.7 
Pe Se Soe i Se 120 20, 017 19, 712 —1.5 475, 584 470, 068 —1.2 
CM eS Shc cc once ace 142 46, 168 47, 675 +3.3 1, 184, 409 1, 196, 453 +1.0 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel___________-_...- 235 50, 140 50,158 | = (1) 1, 285, 132 | 1,282,359 | = (1) 
pee ge and — ware. 72 17, 503 17,934} +2.5 397, 602 422, 037 +6. 1 
rass, bronze, and copper at 

products... pak Aion ines ick eas ce 163 32, 637 32, 224 —1.3 887, 530 860, 322 —3.1 





! The per cent of change has not been com 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, y i 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, 








uted for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI: 41 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930, BY |v. 
DUSTRIES—Continued 

t of 1] | 7 
‘ Amount of pay ro 
Number on pay roll one week | 
Estab- Per ( ) Per 
Industry lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | Febru- | March, change February, | March, | change 
ary, 1930} 1930 1930 1930 
! 
Tobacco products._________.__- 231| 59,107/ 59,561 | (:) 9922, 223 | 9932, 076 | 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff___________-- 25 8, 368 8, 352 —0.2 135, 770 130, 977 
Cigars and cigarettes_ -—_____-_- 206 50, 739 51,209 | +09 786, 453 801, 099 

Vehicles for land transporta- 

ar a 1,256 | 506,720 | 508, 681 (1) 15, 942, 818 | 16, 363, 821 
EEE IS mee 204 | 343,873 | 348,756 | +1.4 | 10,904, 103 | 11, 438, 087 19 
Carriages and wagons-.---_--_-_- ot 1, 377 1, 401 +1.7 31, 088 32, 453 1.4 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad___.__.___- it: 447 29, 551 29, 252 —1.0 917, 893 929, 129 | 9 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad __........___- 551 131, 919 128, 672 —2.5 | 4, 089, 734 3, 964, 152 
Miscellaneous industries _____-_- 828 | 412,767 | 408, 684 (1) 12, 109, 629 | 12, 024, 725 
Agricultural implements _-_- _- 85 31, 395 31,578 | +0.6 937, 296 953, 585 | 7 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies__-_-_-____- 7 | 204,385 | 202,868; -—0.7 | 6,212,031 | 6,225,318 2 
Pianos and organs___._______- 68 5, 503 5, 429 —1.3 157, 804 157, 739 
Rubber boots and shoes __--___- 10 16, 886 16, 353 —3. 2 404, 359 381, 898 ' 
Automobile tires____._..____- 39 44, 330 44, 418 +0. 2 1, 391, 120 1, 370, 470 F 
eo ee 93 43, 521 43, 063 —1.1 1, 313, 628 1,315, 804 0), 2 
I pa ee 17 24, 506 24,809 | +1.2 529, 291 532, 383 Of 
a e 36 14, 071 11,149 | —20.8 356, 235 267, 996 — 24. § 
ME oi nie Poors 3 5 44 8, 628 8,995 | +4.3 282, 510 293, 252 s 
a 105 9, 207 9, 189 —0.2 238, 787 237, 350 Ut 
Paints and varnishes *_______- 124 10, 335 10, 233 —1.0 286, 568 288, 930 0.8 
All industries_.__________- \ 13,074 3, 324,315 (3, 307, 559 (1) 88, 983, 750 | 89, 103, 676 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 | 
ian ee es 1,552] 388,740 | 383,176 | —1.4 | $9,304,442 | $9, 172, 783 
Middle Atlantic........-.--.---_- 2,999 | 907,307 | 906,874 | —(2) | 25,821,395 | 26, 021, 456 0s 
East North Central....<-_.----_- 3, 264 |1, 116, 131 |1, 108,610 | —0.7 | 32,973,321 | 32, 942,367 
West North Central......_..-___- 1,176 | 180,786 | 178,910| —1.0] 4,508,771 | 4,624,348 
Ge ee 1,608 | 337,541 | 339,631 | +0.6]| 6,766,117| 6,792,727 
East South Central.._......--___- 637 | 125,595 | 122,211] —27]| 2,485,080| 2,363, 238 
West South Central__....-.-____- 765 | 109,109 107,443| —1.5| 2,562,156 | 2,583,914 . 
ey ie aaa a 241 , 30,207 | —0.6 843, 985 854, 306 2 
SOME RT Ra aS 832 | 128,708 | 130,497| +1.4]| 3,628,483 | 3,748,537 

All divisions.___..________- 13, 074 |3, 324,315 3, 307,559 | (1) | 88,983,750 | 89, 103, 676 

















1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colur ns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures 1) 
a 5 Pe all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

Ss 


than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

3 The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the Jan -—February, 1929, comparison, | |‘ 
radio industry for the March-April, 1929, comparison, and the aircraft, jewelry, and paint and var:.-! 
industries for the February-March, 1930, comparison, and, since the data for computing relative num : 
are not yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay::) 
totals. The total figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 177, do not include ra}: 
radio, aircraft, jewelry, or paint and varnish. 

4 See footnotes 4 to 12, p, 176. 
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TABLE 2-—-PER CENT OF CHANGE, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MANU- 
: FACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 








| 


i] 





























Per cent of | Per cent of 
| change, February change, February 
to March, 1930 to March, 1930 
Group | Group 
Number! Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products. ---- —1.8 —1.8 || Metal products, other thaniron | 
Textiles and their i acme Seles —1. 2. —1.0 |__| aE ne ene ee ; 0.1 —0.7 
Ironand steeland their products.| —0.9 —0.7 || Tobacco products___.....-.----- +0. 8 +1.2 
Lumber and its products. --_--_- +0. 1 +2.9 || Vehicles for land transportation.| —0.6 +1.0 
Leather and its products-_.----.-- —1.0 —1.3 || Miscellaneous industries-_-----_- | —07 —0,2 
Paper and printing--.---.------ —0.2 +0. 2 
Chemicals and allied products..| +3.7 +1.9 All industries__________- | —0.6 +0, 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products._| +4.1 +4. 6 | 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, March, 1930, and March, 1929 


TueE level of employment in manufacturing industries in March, 
1930, was 8.9 per cent lower than in March, 1929, and pay-roll totals 
were 12.6 per cent lower. 

Seven industries alone had more employees at the end of the 12- 
month period than at the beginning and eight industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals. The industries that showed improvement 
in one or both items were: Slaughtering and meat packing, flour, 
cast-iron pipe, paper and pulp, printing—book and job and news- 
paper—fertilizers, petroleum refining, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
electrical machinery, and shipbuilding. 

The industries that most notably declined over this period were 
automobiles, automobile tires, pianos, brass products, carriages and 
wagons, brick, cement, lumber—sawmills and millwork—furniture, 
stoves, steam fittings, machine tools, hardware, women’s clothing, 
carpets, woolen goods, and cotton goods. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions reported fewer employees 
and lower pay-roll totals in March, 1930, than in March, 1929. The 
outstanding decreases in both items were in the East North Central 
division, where the automobile industry predominates; the smallest 
decrease in employment over this 12-month period was in the West 
North Central division, and the smallest decrease in pay-roll totals 
was in the West South Central division. 
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TaBLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUF a,c. 


TURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 


1930, WITH MARCH, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weiyiteg 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





—_——_——. 





Industry 


Per cent of change 
March, 1930, com- 
pared with 
March, 1929 





{ 


Number | 


on pay 
roll 


Amount 


of pay 





Food and kindred products _| 
Slaughtering and meat 


packing 
Confectionery 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products _-_ 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods. 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 


Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods__- 


Iron and steel and their 
products 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 


Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 


Lumber and its products.__- 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 


Leather and its products ___- 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 








. 2 eers € ro mee 
Cowor~re = em Doe Do 


1 
owe 


ni, 


—15.1 | 
—11.7 


—13, 2 
~11.3 


—20.7 | 
—13.6 | 


ist 


3,0 


—1,4 | 


40,7 | 
40.6 | 


—22 


+0. 1 | 
+2. 4 | 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 


oS 


Sep ae 
BB ok 
—-oOo co 


+1 i++ 
Ree SoS Cre 
aE Oe = Wo @ 


| 
| 
} 
} 


Industry 





Chemicals 
Fertilizers - 
Petroleum refining _. 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts 





y 1 
Now > Cormourk OS Wore 


| Metal products, other than | 
! 


iron and steel 
Stamped and 
ESE a eee 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
products 


i Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigaréttes 


1 Vehicles for land transpor- 


Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons______- 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_______- 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries_____ 
Agricultural implements. --- 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes_ _- 
Automobile tires___..._.___- 
Shipbuilding 


Allindustries._.________- 


enameled | ¢ 








———— 


| Per cent of c! inge 
| March, 1930), 


COom- 
pared wi 
March, 129 


| 

} | 
cr Amount 
| on pay | of pay 


roll 





RECAPITULATION 


BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! | 


New En d 
Middle 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 





1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


West South Central 
SSS eee 
RE Ga SRS eer 


All divisions 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in March, 1930, 
were 0.7 per cent greater than in February, 1930, and 4.1 per cent 
smaller than in March, 1929. 

The per cents of change in per capita earnings in March, 1930, as 
compared with February, 1930, and with March, 1929,for each 
industry are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, MARCH, 1930, FEBRUARY, 1930, AND MARCH, 1929 









































mar | 
Per cent of | Per cent of 
change, March, change, March, 
1930, compared | 1930, compared 
with— | | with— 
Industry eee || Industry 
Febru- March, |, Febru- March, 
oa 1929 || | aoe 
19 | ' 1930 
Lumber, sawmills. .........._- | +63 it cin 40.4) -3.0 
Cast-itGt MGs. 5055<...--=--- +4. 5 +6.6 || Structural ironwork ---.---...--- +0. 3 | —2.5 
Sugar refining, cane__...-----..-|  +4.5 +0.8 || Printing, book and job________- +0.2/ -0.9 
Clothing, women’s.........-..-| +3.6 —2.9 || Iron and steel_._............-..- —0. 2 —4.1 
Stamped and enameled ware..-| +3.6 —7.1 || Paper and pulp__._-.-.-.._._.-- —0.2 —0.5 
AUtOMOIINNE, 65 coe cn coe. s+. +3.4 ss AE a eh i cia ok wie —0.4 +1.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_-_-_- +2.9 —5.8 || Slaughtering and meat packing- —0.4 +1.8 
Millinery and lace goods__-_----- +2.8 —3.4 || Confectionery... __...-__.-.---- —0.5 —0.5 
Carriages and wagons-__-_-_-.__--- +2. 6 +4.8 || Car building and repairing, 
Car building and repairing, | gteam-railroad___........__._- —0.6 —2.0 
electric-railroad__..........--. +2.3 FBC SE Sid be wenn apices... —0.6 —9.8 
CUMIN ee a cso os 4 > 22 —0.5 || Hosiery and knit goods________- —0.7 —3.5 
SU ME ire sk co cadc cease +2.1 —5.2 |, Cotton goods_____-_____-------- —1.1 —7.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ +2.0 —3.6 || Steam fittings and steam and 
Lumber, millwork._.........--- +1.9 —2.9 hot-water heating apparatus__ —1.3 —9.3 
BRON ORS ced vaule chews cin de econ +1.5 —4.5 |; Automobile tires____..__-_-_-- ib —1.7 —5.2 
a SRA Se eee +1.4 +0.3 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
PRO ss i ec iso. -| +14 —2.7 ME ood eee oa Goo e euk —1.8 —10.2 
Pianos and orgams..-..-...-----| +1.3 —7.5 || Clothing, men’s__-- —2.1 —12.8 
lc. ERI SUE aa | “+13 Sek. Se ae =e —2.1 —5.9 
Agricultural implements__.__-_- +1.2 —1.9 || Carpets and rugs-_--_--_--------- —2.4 —10.8 
| gt DEERE SASS Das eae +1.1 +3.0 || Rubber boots and shoes-_-----_- —2.5 +0.7 
Electrical machinery, appa- Woolen and worsted goods____-_- —2.5 —8.3 
ratus, and supplies__.....-__- +1.0 =O Df) Se ins kc ubmesciwann nas —2.6 —0.7 
Machine SA ok. ck +1.0 —9.8 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Cigars and cigarettes. .__..____- +0.9 —-2.2 I oe ee —3.3 | +5.0 
Printing, newspapers. _-_....-._- +0. 6 .3 || Shirts and collars..._......__._- —3.5 | —9.6 
Foundry and machine-shop RRR SSe. eae Res eee namee’ ~4 2) ~2 
DECC ies bk. oan coke +0. 5 iE: SN) 2 pecker caiwneeeccaned —6.2 | —2.2 
Boot ane week... |e +0. 4 —7.0 
NOU ONO ee +0. 4 —4.6 | Allindustries__________- +0,7 —4,1 
Petroleum refining.__.._._..___- +0. 4 +1.5 | 











Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


_ Tasxe 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to March, 1930, together with average indexes for 
each of the years 1923 to 1929. 
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TaBLE 5.-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTA!<&< [yx 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1930 : 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






























































Employment Pay-roll totals 
sacaneie AWD Shai WE Feit cH GIRL Cis PRs ) —- . 
| 1923 | 1924} 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 G30) 
ees Bates | tiie Se ae 
| Ll el 2 

January.....| 106. 6/103. 8| 97. 9/100. 4] 97. A 91. 6| 95.2; 90.2] 95.8] 98.6) 93.9] 98.0] 94.9 89.61 94.5 <-, 
February .--| 108. 4|105. 1| 99. 7|101. 5| 99.0] 93.0] 97.4, 90.3] 99. 4|103.8! 99. 3|102. 2/100. 6| 93.9] 101.5 w - 
March... ... 110. 8|104. 91100. 4102. 0| 99. 5! 93. 7| 98.6| 89.8] 104. 7/103. 3)1uu. 8)103. 4/102. 0; 95.21 103.6 
April........ 110. 8/102. 81100. 2/101. 0| 98.6] 93.3] 99.1... 105. 7/101. 1| 98. 3|101. 5|100. 8! 93. 8| 104.¢ 
en. 110. 8| 98. 8| 98. 9| 99.8| 97.6] 93.0] 99.2...... 109. 4| 96.5) 98. 5| 99.8] 99.81 94.1] 104.5 
—... 110. 9| 95. 6| 98.0] 99.3| 97.0] 93.1] 98.8\...... 109. 3| 90.81 95.71 99.7] 97.4 94.21 102 s 
—...... 109. 2| 92. 3| 97. 2| 97. 7| 95.0] 92.21 98.2\...... 104. 3| 84. 3| 93.5] 95.2] 93.0 91.21 9s > 
August...... 108. 5| 92. 5| 97.8] 98. 7| 95. 1| 93.6] 98.6\...... 103. 7| 87. 2| 95. 4| 98. 7| 95.0! 94.2! 102 1 
September ._| 108.6] 94.3] 98. 91100. 3] 95.8] 95.0] 99.3|...... 104. 4| 89.8] 94.4 9.3 94.11 95.4| 102 6 
October... 108. 1| 95. 6100. 4/100. 7| 95.3) 95.9] 98.3'...... 106. 8| 92. 41100. 4|102. 9] 95.2) 99.01 102.3 
November __| 107.4] 95. 5100. 7| 99. 5| 93. 5| 95. 4| 94.8/...... 105. 4| 91. 4100. 4| 99.6] 91.6, 96.1| 95 1 
December...| 105. 4| 97. 31100. 8| 98.9] 92.6) 95.5] 91.9|...... 103. 2| 95. 7101. 6| 99.8] 93.2 97.7] 92.0 
Average___| 108, 8) #82 99, 2100, 0 6.4 93, 8| 97.5 190, 1 104.3) 94. 6 v7.7}100.0 96, 5 m.5 00.4 °89.3 

| j | ' 

















1 Average for 3 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively ;the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 Manufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
each of the 12 groups of industries? aind also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, gre shown in Table 6 for March, 
1929, and for January, February, and March, 1930. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers. 
showing clearly the course of employment for January, February, 
and March, 1930, and for each month of 1929. The first chart repre- 
sents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course 0! 
pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment for each month 
of the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and for January, February, «nd 
March, 1930, and following this presentation are charts showing tlic 
trend of employment alone through each month of 1929 and Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1930, in each Separate industry. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1929, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 



































Industry 1929 1930 1929 1930 
Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | \! 

General Index__..._._._...... 98.6} 90.2) 90.3| 89.8 | 108.9] 87.6| 9.7 > 0.5 
Food and kindred aie. 5 97.4, 97.3] 96.5) 9.8| 98.6, 999; 99.0, 97.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing..| 98.3| 103.7| 1027| 97.8| 97.9] 106.6| 1044) ‘0 
Confectionery.................... 88.5] 91.7] 881] 862| 908| 93.3) 904) ‘0 
PS arpa can aude daoede 80. 6 76.7 77.3 80. 5 82. 7 76. 6 75. 4 &. 8 
aR Ramat 101.5 100.2} 101.0| 100.0] 103.1} 103.3| 1048| 119 
I 101.7] 97.7} 97.7| 97.0] 1022] 100.0| 100.3 2 
Sugar refining, cane-__.._....._... 98. 1 90. 6 89.9 93.8 | 104.0 95. 0 92.0 100. 4 
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TapLeE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
IN DUSTRIES, MARCH, 1929, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1930—Contd. 





























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
Mar Jan. Feb. | Mar. Mar. Jan Feb. | Mar 
Textiles and their products_.__-__-- | 99.9 91.9 91.9 90,8 104, 3 88,4 89.7 88, 8 
pee Sc eS 98. 6 90. 4 88.7 87.7 | 100.1 85. 5 84. 6 82.7 
Hosiery and knit goods.-........| 97.1 92. 4 93. 6 91.2; 104.1 93. 5 97.4 94. 2 
Rn TES aS ae 99.9) 942] 97.0} 97.1} 1064] 902] 961 98. 1 
Woolen and worsted goods,,,...- -- 96. 5 87.9 84.8 78.8 97.2 84. 3 80. 5 72.9 
Carpets and rugs- - --- --- eenawyoe 109.6 | 101.7 99. 3 96.6 | 104.0 90. 7 86. 1 81.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ____- 105. 2 99.3 | 100.4 99.8 | 109.8 95. 5 99. 2 100. 6 
Clothing, men’s. ---------- Aubert 93. 7 88. 5 89. 7 86. 8 97.9 82. 6 83. 4 79.0 
Shirts and collars--.-..-....----- 94.4 90. 3 90. 8 89.3 95.1 83. 1 85. 6 81.3 
Clothing, women’s_-_-_-.--------- 117.2 98.6 | 100.0} 106.3 | 124.7 97.6 99.9 109. 9 
Millinery and lace goods- -_..---- 101.8 90. 3 95. 5 99.9 | 107.5 84.8 94.8 101.9 
Iron and steel and their products_ _— 99, 2, 91.7 92.9 92.1 | 105.2 88.3 93.5 92.8 
eS ai eee | 95.0'| 88.7 90. 8 90.3 | 102.2 85.1 93. 8 93. 1 
Cast-iron pipe. -.-.--../--._ ---| 73.4] 66.7) 67.6] 70.3) 69.9] 60.2] 65.6 71.2 
Structural ironwork__.....--_--- | 98.1 97.4 94.7 93.7 99.3 94.2 93. 3 92. 5 
Foundry.and machine-shop prod- 

i age SpERGS de) +: OS ARE ee ee ee | 104.4 97.3 97.8 97.0 111.0 94.5 97.8 97.5 
Hate eis nctkencene | 905.3 87.8 86. 7 85. 2 98. 4 82. 5 84.0 79.1 
Machine toute: - os. cee. e ' 129.0 119. 6 116.5 114.3 142.3 118, 2 114.9 113.9 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 

water heating apparatus_______- ? * 69.6 71.6 70.1 85. 7 63. 9 68. 3 66. 0 
StOVG@h aioe eae tb cecncuwe of 73.1 80. 8 80. 0 87.3 64.9 73. 0 73. 4 

Lumber and its products________- 86, 2 76,4 74,7 74, 8 86, 8 71, 5 71,3 73,4 
Lumber, sawmills___..........--- 83. 1 74.7 72. 5 73.7 82.0 70. 6 69. 8 74.7 
Lumber, millwork ..-...-..--__-_- 86. 0 o 9 70.1 68. 2 86. 4 63. 8 67.1 66. 7 
ye 94.6 85. 5 83. 3 81.7 96. 7 78.4 77.2 75. 3 

4 

Leather and its products_________- 91.8 90.4 91.4 90. 5 88, 2 82. 5 83.3 82, 2 
Fo SEG A ay Oe 90. 0 90. 5 89.9 89.1 88. 6 90. 3 90. 3 87.3 
Booty-aee Sete cc... 5 5... 92. 2 90. 4 91.8 90. 9 88.1 80. 3 81.3 80. 8 

Paper and printing. _____.._______- 100.1 | 102.1 | 101.0] 100.8 | 106.4 | 106.3 | 106.3 106, 5 
Paper Gin Wise kas. ~5.5.<---..- | 95.0 96. 0 96. 1 95. 6 98. 4 96. 4 99. 2 98. 5 
Pane? Sees 44. -..-.......- | 92.6 92. 8 90. 9 90.6 | 101.3 96. 4 95. 3 96. 3 
Printing, book and job..........- | 302.5} 104.9] 1028] 1026! 1084/| 1085| 107.2| 107.2 
Printing, newspapers. -_-.......__- 106. 6 109. 8 109. 2 109. 2 111.5 114.0 113. 6 114.3 

Chemicals and allied products_____ 103.2 98.4 98.6 102, 2 102, 5 99,1 100, 2 102.1 
COMI a 5c kk 105. 0 98. 7 97.1 95. 6 109. 1 100. 0 98. 4 99.0 
i. |. Rees Se 138. 6 92. 4 99. 4 139. 0 125. 3 89.8 93. 4 122. 5 
Petroleum refining.............-- 90.4; 100.0; 100.1 98. 2 92. 4 99.8 | 103.0 101. 5 

EB Stone, day, and glass products..__| 84.0 72.3 72.9 75.9 83.3 66.1 69.0 72,2 

t of Se eee eee 79. 5 66. 0 66. 1 71.5 77.5 61.2 63.7 69.9 

: Brick, tile, and terra cotta__...... a) 58.9 57.7 61.5 69. 9 50. 2 50. 6 55. 5 

i gt EMELINE! ie BE Yj 91.8; 924] 91.0) 940] 83.8] 86.5] 85.4 

: GR08 . oun Scandia no nckaceiei g hall 0,| 85.2 89. 0 91.9 |- 100.7 82.9 89.8 90.7 

Metal products, other than fron | ** 

k and steel__._____..____.. hifi ces 101, 3 83.7 85.2 85.1 | 112.3 81.4 85. 1 84.5 
Stamped and enameled ware____- 93. 0 75.6 83.1 85. 2 98. 6 68. 7 78.9 83.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

WOU ete ee ceca. 106. 1 87.6 86. 2 85.1 117.7 86. 4 87.5 84.8 

Tobacco ERTS 94,2 86,4 91,1 91.8 89, 2 81,7 84,8 85,8 
Chew and smoking tobacco ; eT ie 

ONE Seiicents~--s-2.-..... / 04.3 96.1 93.9 93.7; 88.9 97.3 97.1 93.7 

Cigars and cigarettes._......____. 04.2 85. 2 90. 7 91.5 89.1 79.8 83.3 84.8 

Vehicles for land transportation..| 106.9 | 34.6] 86.5) 86.0/ 117.2/ 79.4| 89.0 89.9 
Automobiles. .................... 134. 2 87.7 91.8 93.1; 144.2 72.0 90. 2 94.6 
Carriages and wagons._..._______ 80. 8 62.3 64:2 65. 3 87.2 66. 2 70. 7 73.8 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
Wiosuirome.. 5. 93.8 90. 5 90. 1 89. 2 94.8 92.9 91.3 92. 4 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad................. 83. 6 83.5 | 81.6 79.5 91.3 86. 1 87.8 85.1 
Miscellaneous industries_...._____ 107.4 | 106.2 | 103.6 | 102.9 112.6 | 105.7 | 105,7 105, 5 
Frit a nga a 129.4 118.1 121.3 122.0} 138.5 119.9} 126.4 128. 6 
, ? appara ’ 
and ro ee 109.4 | 114.9] 1121] 111.3] 115.8] 1183] 115.0] 9215.2. 
organs.............._. 72.1 47.5 50. 6 50.0 70. 3 42. 45.1 45.1 
Rubber boots and shoes__________ 94.3 94.9 92. 5 89. 5 91.6 95.8 93. 0 87.8 
utomobile tires..............._. 111.4{ 81.7] 802{/ 806.3] 1180] 77.6] 819 80. 7 
Shipii so... 101.1 | 121.1] 121.0] 1196] 1028] 1209] 1246] 1248 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926 - 1930. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=1!00. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=1!00. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in ‘T 
March, 1930 


ELEVEN THOUSAND AND NINETY-ONE establishments in the 54 . 
manufacturing industries reported as to force employed in March, 
1930, and as to working time of employees. Thirty-one per cent dl 
the establishments had a full Reins | force of employees, 68 per cent 
were working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees 
in 71 per cent of the establishments were working full time and 
employees in 28 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 87 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 95 
per cent of full time, these percentages being unchanged since those 
reported for smaller numbers of establishments in both February and 
January. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE) ky 

































































EMPLOYEES 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- — ag — 
ments establish- 
rt men per cent Per cent of A verage 
—" in —. offulltime| establishments — per cont 
Industry employees workedby operating with | of full nor- 
worked employ- | mal force 
ees In es- | employed 
= ome eae .. estab- 
Total Per men Full Part ishme nts 
num- { cent — A = normal | normal °P*rling 
ber | idle force force 
Food and kindred products_______- | 1,687) @) | 83 17 97 35 65 7 
Slaughtering and meat placing ----- i {oe } h 19 98 44 56 W) 
0” SR era eS S aaeee | 62 38 93 7 93 | 72 
So nS ue 256 1 75 25 96 10 89 | 7 
blink like oauains antepiaaie’ 315/ (1) || 82] 18] 97 39 61 | x) 
I eh Nae eo 662 | (') 95 4 99 50 49 G4 
Sugar refining, cane: -----......--- | 3a 92 8 99 31 69 Y2 
Textiles and their products..______. | 1,863 1 68 31 93 32 67 53 
Ce So owls | 451 2 50 49 88 24 74 | 83 
Hosiery and knit goods__...._.._-_- 297 1 71 28 93 28 71 | 47 
SS SS ee | 2741 (@) || 86 14 98 42 57 Y2 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_______ 178 1} 59 40 91 14 85 73 
Carpets and rugs. --.-...-.--------| a ee | 4; & 89 28 72 92 
re ae ing and finishing EE eee a a eee 67 33 92 24 76 i) 
I | 223 in ae 26 95 42 57 M4 
Shirts and collars----........-...-- | 85 21 72 26 95 51 47 os 
Clothing, women’s - --.-.....-...-.- ; 152 1); 81 18 100 45 54 | oi 
Millinery and lace OS EE. 70 1); 90 9 98 43 56 3 
Iron and steel, and their ici: 1,818 | () 60 39 93 28 72 89 
ESS SY epee ae ee 172 4 61 35 92 23 73 oI 
Cametee meme: . 5 Se y= ea Rae 43 57 89 5 95 i) 
Struct TA Se Rihegetees 71 29 95 31 69 8Y 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
IERIE Ra RE Se te en Cee 1,038 | (4) 62 38 93 26 7. 87 
a ace ae @}...... 37 | 63 88 17 83 8) 
; Sieme tee. .. :. .......--.----5 ye ee ae 66 34 95 50 50 105 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
: water heating apparatus. -_-_-__--- | 47 53 90 34 66 83 
t i icttitiitbiinkdamtintinncnnersowe 102 1 48 51 87 22 77 al 
F Lumber, and its Ss ica ncab neces 1,211 2 57 41 91 21 77 7s 
t PINES bind nntniidennan -| 550 3]/ Z| 2 95 24 74 a7 
& Lumber, millwork... ......-....... 287 1 42| 57 88. 13 87 io 
i I ihn a a dine Sth hi ninn ceje ctg 374 1 4 51 89 24 75 BU 
if Leather, and its products__________. (4) 73 27 95 33 61 93 
(ea ania lee 9 ee 7| 21 7| %| 72 M4 
Boots and shoes -.................- 285 | (!) 71 29 95 43 57 v9 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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ABLE 7--PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 


EMPLOYEES—Continued 








Industry 











Paper and printing.__._-__.._.__._-- 


Peer eee eee -- = ---..-.....5..- | 


Paper boxes-...-...-.---.--------- 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers--.--...-.---- 


Chemicals and allied products 
i SS SSCS eee | 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining... ............. | 


Metal ucts, other than 
and s 
Stamped and enamel ware________. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 


iron | 


Tobacco or a 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
Ns a ok ook 


Cigars and cigarettes._.........__- 


| 
Vehicles for land transportation - 
i. Ra : 
Carriages and wagons : 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
tric-railroad __»_____- Bags Pee : 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries___________- 
Agricultural implements.__-------- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

a a eae 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes--_.___.-__- 
Automobile tires__....... ....--..| 
Shipbuilding 


All industries 


Establish- | 


ments 
reporting 





211 | 
68 | 
143 


24 | 
182 


1, 102 
186 | 
51 | 


-~ 
~ 
~— 





Operating establishments only 



































Per cent of A ‘ 
establish- verag' 
mom percent | Percentof | Average 
in which |offulltime| establishments | per cent 
'| employees |workedby| OPerating with | of full nor- 
| worked | employ- mal force 
ees In es employed 
Be as tablish- a 
ments lishments 
Full Part! operat- a aA# operating 
|| time time ing 
force force 
ae | i 
86 13 98 50 50 98 
79; 19 97 42 56 95 
62: 38 94 30 70 88 
ae 99 48 52 100 
| 96) 4 100 64 36 101 
|| 87] 13 98 27 73 89 
88 «12 98 27 7: 92 
a 83 | 17 98 29 71 82 
98 | 3 100 23 78 89 
73; #19 96 19 73 81 
91 | 6 98 ll 86 74 
69; 2 96 12 77 67 
66 = 31 93 41 57 97 
88: 11 99 35 65 93 
71 | 28 95 28 71 84 
75| 24 96 34 65 92 
‘ 69 31 95 26 74 80 
| $7; 38 92 41 53 69 
67; 2 98 54 42 101 
55| 39 91 40 55 98 
j 
15 26 97 22 78 83 
69} 30 94 32 67 82 
61| 37 v4 20 78 70 
| 
88 12 99 35 65 90 
3 69! 31 96 10 90 82 
| 63 37 94 38 62 92 
68 32 95 49 51 100 
ji sol 4 4 38 62 4 
| 42] 54 89 12 | 85 69 
i 38 o4 63 | 38 89 
-|| SL} 49 93 14 | 86 81 
-|| 86 14 99 56 | 44 99 
28 | 95 | 68 87 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in March, 1930 


bee nT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—showed a decrease of 9.8 per cent in March as com- 
pared with February, while pay-roll totals decreased 23.4 per cent. 
The 1,532 mines reported had in March 308,921 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $7,412,624. 
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Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in March there was a decrease of 22.7 por 
cent in employment as compared with February, and a decrease | { 
35.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. These decreases were reported as «::¢ 
chiefly to shut-downs owing to market conditions. 

Employment in March, 1930, was 15.7 per cent lower than |) 
March, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 13.5 per cent smaller.! 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Midulc 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for February and March 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI(¢ \1, 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 


























Number on pay roll sees pt og roll 
| Per | Pe 
Geographic division , Mines cent of | cent of 
February, | March, change February, | March, | °222¢° 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Middle Atlantic!__________- 152 109, 535 84,645 | —22.7 | $3, 866,507 | $2,497,942 | —35.4 




















1 See footnote 5, p. 176. 


Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 3.7 per cent in 
March as compared with February, and pay-roll totals decreased 15.4 
per cent, as shown by reports from 1,380 mines, in which there were 
in March 224,276 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $4,914,682. 

Employment in March, 1930, was 7.7 per cent lower than in 
March, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 20.4 per cent smaller.! 

Details for me geographic division, except the New Englani 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 




















| Number on pay roll ee x roll 
Per Per 
Geographic division ¢ Mines cent of cent of 
February,| March, | °@nge February,| March, | °22#2¢' 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Middle Atlantic.............. 412 67, 850 67,258 | —0.9 | $1, 625, 537 | $1, 556, 357 —4.3 
East North Central__....._- ‘ 186 33, 969 33,144 | -—2.4 934, 190 727,190 | —22.2 
West North Central-_--.....- 58 5, 921 5,427 | —83 159, 204 106,798 | 9 —33.0 
South Atlantic___...._._...... 331 54, 818 52,549 | —4.1| 1,314,166 | 1,120,880| -—147 
East South Central_-----.--.- 232 47, 667 46,126 | —3.2| 1,024, 265 872,725 | —14.5 
West South Central. --....... 32 3, 288 2,174 | —33.9 92, 466 50,851 | —45.)) 
ies sii incksh sid wre eee 119 17, 764 15,978 | —10.1 599, 372 436,251 | —27.2 
ie cag A EE Ne 10 1, 702 1,620| —48 63, 227 43,630 | —31.0 
All divisions____._..... 1, 380 232, 979 224,276 | —3.7 | 5,812,517 | 4,914,682 | —15.4 


























* See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 176. 
For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry, see table on p. 201. 
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3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in March, 1930 


\METALLIFEROUS MINES in March showed a decrease in employ- 
ment of 1.5 per cent as compared with February, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 1.8 per cent. The 361 mines covered had in March 58,288 
employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $1,748,343. 

imployment in March, 1930, was 6.3 per cent lower than in March, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 8.4 per cent lower.! 

Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous min- 
ing is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 

















| 





























Number on pay roll | A ee of pay roll 
(1 week) 

Per | Per 
(eographie division ! Mines | cent of |-—— | cent of 
| February, March, change February, March, | change 

t | 1930 1930 | 1930 1930 | 

Middle Atiantie-.....22..-... 6 1, 016 1,011 —0. 5 $27, 593 $28, 967 +5.0 
East North Central. - - --- Seat 48 12, 892 12, 886 | —(?*) 342, 833 344, 401 +0.5 
West North Central_---_- mel 51 6, 760 7, 239 +7.1 203, 149 221, 664 +¥.1 
East South Central___------ te 14 3, 656 3, 654 —0. 1 79, 951 81, 718 +2. 2 
West South Central. ----.---- 66 3, 658 3, 824 +4.5 91, 659 98, 136 +7.1 
Moutiteitsc ao seein ceo 140 28, 287 26,705 | —5.6 937, 597 879, 704 —6.2 
Pacific... coccsaadibebasawscios 36 2, 933 2, 969 +1.2 96, 811 93, 753 —3.2 
All divisions _____-____- 361 | 59, 202 58,288 | —1.5 1,779,593 1,748,343 | —1,8 











1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 176. 


March as compared with February. 


week were $873,136. 


? Less Siiie eeeenitaa 1 ean. 
4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
March, 1930 


MPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in this Industrial group as a 
whole increased 4 per cent and 8.8 per cent, respectively, in 
The 679 establishments covered 
reported 34,159 employees in March whose combined earnings in one 


Data for March, 1929, for this industry are not available; hence no 
comparison can be made between conditions in 1930 and in 1929. 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 









































| Number on pay roll me mys Poll 
| Estab- | Per | Per 
Geographic divisions | lish- cent of | — 
| Ments | February, | March, |°2@"8°! February, | March, . 
1930 1930 | 1930 1930 
| i 
New England... ............-- 92 4, 419 4,326} —2.1| $132,467| $129,827); —20 
Middle Atlantic._........___- 95 5, 814 6,139 | +5.6 146, 094 175,063 | +19.8 
East North Central__..______- 202 7,2 &, 341 | +10.3 214, 308 245, 584 | +14.6 
West North Central_________- 74 2, 623 2,487} —5.2 66, 65, 206 —1.3 
South Atlantic. _......_.____- 92 5, 721 5,844 | +21 101, 745 106, 021 +4. 2 
East South Central__._.______ 56 3, 013 3,128 | +3.8 46, 224 49, 918 +8. 0 
West South Centraj_________- 32 2, 131 2,398 | +12.5 53, 085 61,460 | +15.8 
MOBMINR oe 9 162 156 | —3.7 4,051 4, 073 +0. 5 
| SE SEN SO 27 1, 410 1,340 | —5.0 38, 731 35,984) —7.1 
Alldivisions..........| 679 | 32,857 34,159 | +4.0|  802,800| 873,136 | +8.8 
i i | 











* See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. 


1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry, see table on p. 201. 
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5. Employment in Public Utilities in March, 1930 


UBLIC utility companies reported a decrease of 0.1 per cent iy 

employment in March as compared with February and increased 
pay-roll totals of 2.2 per cent. The 10,117 establishments reporting 
had in February 727,072 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $22,247,085. 

Employment in public utilities was 2.7 per cent greater in March, 
1930, than in March, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 4.4 per cent 
higher.’ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the followine 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 









































Number on pay roll p mene “g vent ” 
Estab- Bead do 
Geographic division ! ee of eh 
ments February, March, | change} February,; March, ch inge 
1930 1930 1930 | 19% : 
| aa -|- 
fee 432 41,477 41, 375 —0.2 | $1, 380, 431 | $1, 378, 219 0.2 
Middle Atlantic._..........-- | 1,606 213, 614 215, 005 +0. 7 6, 707, 527 6, 901, 703 +2.9 
East North Central___.._..__- | 1,824 183, 652 182, 311 —0.7 5, 646, 861 5, 709, 252 +40] 
paces ay — Sapeeeeree ss Be bo = = a 74,069 | —(?) 2, or 013 2, 082, 841 +19 
Sout ER » 715 54,023 | +0.6 1, 492, 126 1, 528, 162 +24 
East South Central______._._- | 743 22, 791 22,918 | +0.6 532, 378 556, 692 +4. 6 
bye gg areal........ Be, a: - be 7 Mon ie 4 t®. 1, = bon 7 ~ 492 +4.2 
Se as, 5 —3. 70, 479, 378 +1.9 
ESE SiG ea ean pe 1, 229 77, 752 77, 284 —0.6 | 2,441,151 2, 516, 346 3 
All divisions.____-____ (10,117 | 727,748 | 27,072 | —0. 1 | 21, 764,686 | 22,247,085 9-22 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. ? Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in March, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 8,754 establishments—wholesale and retuil 
trade combined—showed a drop of 0.6 per cent in March as 
compared with February, and an increase of less than one-tenth of 
1 per cent in pay-roll totals. These establishments had in March 
294,190 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$7 584,981. 
Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.8 per cent in 
March as compared with February, while pay-roll totals increased 
1.4 per cent. The 2,069 establishments reporting had in March 
63,490 employees and pay-roll totals of $2,014,896. 

Employment in Sock, 1930, was 0.4 per cent greater than in 
March, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 1.2 per cent higher.' 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry, see table on p. 201. 
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TaBLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
' WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 






































—— eee | 
Number on pay roll aa roll 
Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- | cent of | cent of 
ments | February, March, | change February, March, change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 

New England....---------- | 176 3, 479 3,477 —0.1 $99, 274 $98,694 | —0.6 
Middle Atlantic. -.-.-----.--- 354 | 9, 199 9,010 | —2.1 292, 206 291, 888 —0.1 
East North Central__...---. - 287 | 13, 685 13,482 | —1.5 434, 538 433, 642 —0.2 
West North Central _------.-- 268 | 13, 505 13,390 | —0.9 391, 761 402, 506 +2.7 
South AMIE. 24---.----.-- 290 | 4, 125 4,106 | —0.5 122, 185 124,012} 41.5 
East South Central_-_------- ‘ 64 1, 752 1, 749 —0. 2 49, 327 51, 113 +3. 6 
West South Central_-_______- 249 | 5, 951 5,871 | —1.3 176, 396 177,082} +04 
rete Sit aS 74 | 1,819 1,826 | +0.4 61, 359 63,967 | +43 
i tee se nick Soa wnicidine 307 | 10, 475 10, 579 +1.0 359, 079 371, 992 +3. 6 
All divisioms --_-----__-- 2, 069 | 63, 990 63,490 | —0.8| 1,986,125 | 2, 014, 896 +14 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in retail trade in March decreased 
0.5 per cent each, as compared with February. 

The 6,685 establishments from which reports were received had in 
March 230,700 employees whose earnings in one week were $5,570,085. 

Employment in March, 1930, was 2.4 per cent lower than in March, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.6 per cent lower.’ 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 



































Number on pay roll ee roll 

Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! _ ——— cent of cent of 
ments change ns change 

February, March, 1930 February, ‘March, 1930 
New England................ 82 12, 566 12,583 | +0.1 | $300,020! $305,244) +1.7 
Middle Atlantic._._......__-- 339 45, 206 44,401 } —2.0| 1,185,293 | 1,172,624 —L1 
East North Gentral___.___.__- 2, 342 71, 468 70,857 | —0.9| 1,800,002! 1,793,250) —0.4 
West North Central ___....__- 660 20, 006 21,185 | +5.9 442, 885 453, 221 +2.3 
Sot Acie 943 20, 227 20, 211 —0. 1 452, 452 452, 175 —0.1 
East South Central__________- 403 7, 325 7,710 | +5.3 148,843 | 146, 819 —1.4 
West South Central__.______- 199 9, 363 9,284 | —0.8 195,785 | 192, 853 —1.5 
ne, RENTER 70 | 3, 153 3,133 | —0.6 65,943 | 64,217 |  —2.6 
ele a.) ae 42, 434 41,336 | —2.6 | 1,005,576 | 989, 682 —1.6 
All divisions______- _...| 6,685 231, 838 | 230,700 | —0.5 | 5,596,799 5,570,085 —0.5 
eae! se 








! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. 
7. Employment in Hotels in March, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels increased less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent in March as compared with February, and pay-roll totals 
increased 0.6 per cent. The South Atlantic geographic division re- 
ported a much smaller increase in employment in March than in 
February, as the resort hotels in some sections of the district were 
beginning to close their season. 





! For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry, see table on p. 201. 
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Employment in March, 1930, was 1.5 per cent greater thay jp 
March, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 1 per cent higher.’ 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of «1. 
ployees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpr: te 
as ‘sem the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll toils 
here reported are cash payments only, with no Sats to the value 
of board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among om- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and rowm, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amo int 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and })un- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 









































Number on pay roll me a roll - 
Geographic division ! Hotels cent of | cent of 
February, | March, change February,| March, | ‘!"* 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
| RE er 105 8, 665 8, 656 —0. 1 $146, 086 $145, 268 | 0. 
Middle Atlantic.............. 369 52, 764 52, 072 —-13 975, 742 986, 810 | l 
East North Central-_- _-__.---- 339 33, 861 33, 296 —1.7 624, 026 614, 248 | 
West North Central__......_- 217 13, 620 13, 657 +0. 3 206, 210 204, 444 0.9 
South Atlantic. .............. 190 19, 265 19,768 | +2.6 290, 524 301,729; —3.9 
East South Central____....__- 72 6, 175 6, 131 —0.7 82, 675 80, 957 2.1 
West South Central__--_-..___ 120 8, 739 9, 228 +5.6 119, 584 122, 265 
I ies. sie hres ti dlepspitaien 106 3, 852 3, 867 +0. 4 66, 106 67, 612 | 
PE cir eee 344 17, 820 18,087 | +1.5 354, 398 358, 204 
All divisions. ___....... 1, 862 164, 761 164, 762 | + () | 2,865,351 | 2,881,537 0.6 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in March, 1930 


‘i opening of the spring season in the canning and preserving 
industry was shown in March by an increase of 8.8 per cent in 
employment, although pay-roll totals decreased 1.4 per cent, adii- 
tional employees having been taken on apparently at the very close 
of the period reported. 

Reports were received from 431 establishments having in March 
20,456 employees with pay-roll totals of $375,695. 

Data for arch, 1929, for this industry are not available; hence no 
comparison can be made between conditions in 1930 and in 1929. 

e details for each geographic division are shown in the tale 

following. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry, see table on p. 201, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1930 






































Number on pay roll ae roll 

Estab- Per . Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments February, March, change February, | March, change 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

New Mi. |. 45---...- 36 1, 068 1,091 | +22 $22, 153 $22, 572 +1.9 
Middle Atlantic. ............- 60 6, 675 6, 507 —2.5 146, 990 143, 560 —2.3 
East North Central------.---- 103 2, 885 2,852 | —1.1 56, 074 57, 449 +2, 5 
West North Central_-.-..-...-- 27 673 704} +4.6 12, 881 13,495 | +4.8 
Soutit Jpeerines<3--><.5- 32 1,312 1,309 | —0.2 12, 326 13, 053 +5.9 
East South Central_-_-.--.-.---- 15 597 552 | —7.5 7, 098 6, 633 —6.6 
West South Central---------- 8 236 255} +8.1 3, 545 3, 444 —2.8 
MouRGRin eats cacoesse—-.-.s- 22 472 470 —0.4 14, 265 15,807 | +10.8 
Paciit.cccsn seen encssso cee | 128 4, 885 6,716 | +37.5 105, 742 99, 682 —§.7 
All divisions... _____. | 431 | 18, 803 20,456 | +88 | 381,074 | 375,695 | —1.4 








1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 176. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Public 
Utilities, Trade, and Hotels 


ible utilities, surveys of several industrial groups—mining, 
public utilities, trade, and hotels—were first made in the latter 
part of 1928, beginning with comparatively small numbers of estab- 
lishments. In each case, however, the surveys had been so developed 
by the beginning of 1929 that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has now 
constructed indexes of employment and of pay-roll totals for seven 
industries, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. The indexes 
from January, 1929, to March, 1930, appear in the table following. 





INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY, 1929, TO MARCH 
1930—MINING, PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRADE, AND HOTELS 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100.0] 






















































































Anthracite | Bituminous! Metallifer- Public Wholesale |p .4.; : 
mining |coalmining| ous mining} utilities trade jRetailtrade| Hotels 
Year and 
month Em- | Pay-| Em- | Pay-| Em- | Pay- |} Em- Pay- | Em- | Pay-| Em-/| Pay-| Em- | Pay- 
ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy- | roll 
ment |totals| ment |totals | ment | totals ment totals ment | totals ment totals ment | totals 
1929 
January_..... 105. 7 |100. 7 |106.4 |106.1 | 93.1 | 88.0 | 95.4 | 95.1 | 97.7 | 96.7 | 99.2 | 99.0] 97.1 98. 5 
February . .._|106.0 |122. 1 |107.7 |116.6 | 94.6 | 91.8 | 95.4 | 93.8 | 96.9 | 96.4 | 94.6 | 94.5 99.8 | 102.0 
March SS ane 98.0 | 90.8 1106.8 |108.6 | 97.0 | 99.1 | 95.6 | 97.3 | 97.3 | 98.5 | 96.2 | 96.1 | 100.9 | 103.4 
ADR ees 100.7 | 88.3 100.2 | 89.2 100.6 {104.6 | 97.5 | 97.7 | 97.9 | 97.8 | 95.5 | 96.0] 99.7 | 100.6 
MAF. contnicisl 103.7 | 99.0 | 96.6 | 91.9 100.8 |104.6 {100.1 | 99.6 | 99.0 | 99.0 | 97.3 | 97.1 | 98.1] 989 
JUNG 92.9 | 80.7 | 94.7 | 90.0 103.8 [105.6 [101.2 |100.6 | 99.2 | 98.6 | 97.4 | 98.6) 99.3 98. 7 
JOR. uk snd 83.2 | 64.7 | 94.1 | 85.6 101.5 | 99.0 {102.4 |102.7 |100.4 100.5 | 93.6 | 95.9 | 101.1 99. 8 
August___.___ 91.1 | 78.4 | 95.7 | 92.8 |103. 2 100. 1 |103.6 {102.2 {101.3 {100.0 | 93.6 | 95.2 | 102.6 | 99.4 
September ___'101.9 |103.8 | 97.2 | 98.6 ,102.1 102.0 {103.1 |102.7 |101.9 {103.3 | 97.6 | 99.2 | 102.8 | 100.2 
October...... 106. 1 {133.9 | 98.8 {106.8 {101.9 {103.1 |102.6 (103. 8 |102.9 {102.7 {101.7 102.6 | 100.6 | 100.2 
November - ._|104. 0 |100. 5 [101.0 {106.0 /103. 0 |102. 2 |102. 1 |101.3 }102.9 |101.9 |106.7 |105.2 | 100.0 | 99.8 
December... _|107. 1 [137.2 |101.4 [108.2 | 98.5 | 99.7 [101.1 |103. 2 /102.6 |104. 7 1126.2 {120.6 | 97.7] 989 
Average _|160, © [100.0 |100,@ |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 |100,0 |100.@ |100,0 |100, 6 1100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 
January...... 102.1 [105.8 (102.5 |101.4 | 95.7 | 92.7 | 99.7 |101.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 98.9 | 99.7 | 100.4 100. 8 
February - __.|106. 9 |121. 5 |102.4 }102.1 | 92.3 | 92.5 | 98.3 | 99.4 | 98.5 | 983 | 04.4 | 96.0 1102 4 1103.8 
~----..| 82.6 | 78.5 | 98.6 4 | 90.9 | 90.8 | 98.2 |101.6 | 97.7 | 99.7 | 93.9 | 95.5 | 102.4 | 104.4 
! Revised. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


“i. 2 monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, io 
February, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues. of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


numbers published in Ta 


ble i. 




















TaBLe 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASSI STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1930 
[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
, | { | = 
Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 | 19 
+ 
EEE LE LEE TS. 98.3} 969] 95.6] 958] 95.5] 893] 882) 3 
_ ea 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88.9 | B54 
I EE SS eI aah pn Mg ty 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89.9 90. 1 : 
"SDSS Ea gies ley eee tar 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 
See ae CE iner M SMeaeve MRS 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94.5 94.9 
Ne sca ae ee ee 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 
es et Se a sg eee ee 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101. 0 95. 6 96. 6 
EIST a Sa ge ee ebay 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 
RES ete eT 107. 8 99. 7 99.9] 102.8 99. 1 95. 3 96.8 |_ 
ee ae 107.3} 100.8] 100.7} 103.4 98. 9 95. 3 96. 9 
| eae ae iri! 105. 2 99. 0 99.1] 101.2 95. 7 92.9 93.0 |. 
ies aE a ee ARES 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89. 7 88.8 
A EET AED TOONS | 104.1} 983] 97.9] 1000) 97.5) 929] 93.3) ‘85.9 























1 Average for 2 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of February, 1929, and January and February, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


‘“‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” 


are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—FEBRUARY, 
1929, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 


{From a reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 0 


pations ares 


wn separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective group: 
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Number of employees at : ee 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
Febru- | January,| Febru- | February, | January, | February, 
ary, 1929 1930 ary, 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 267,771 | 265,857 | 264,199 $37, 699,617 ($39, 395, 737 ($37, 700, 303 
| EEE itd ig gmeere 152,307 | 149,212 | 147,815 | 20, 084, 708 | 20, 973, 488 | 19, 701, S10 
Stenographers and typists_...-.-- 24, 663 24, 558 24,477 3, 110,677 | 3,254,434 | 3, 145, 142 
Maintenance of way and struc- : 
RIES SEER OB Be patie AE Se wal a ae 331,957 | 331,292 | 322,327 | 29, 536,043 | 32, 263,102 | 29, 179, 417 
ac extra gang and work : 
SMEG A Rica ERE ae 36,910 | 38,971 | 38,037 | 2,431,711 | 2,745,655 | 2,519,305 
Lebeneia: track and roadway sec- : 
tion... tapi 173, 578 | 168,235 | 162,558 | 11, 457,324 | 12,320, 188 | 10, 656, 122 
Maintenance of equipment and : 
a 00 ES Ge SRO aE 459,213 | 439,317 | 435,177 62, 231, 641 | 56, 025, 960 
OER RIESE I as per eee 268 93, 719 92, 438 7 ee I 15, 111, 916 | 13, 483, 3“) 
SSeS pe Sena ee 55, 350 53, 434 53, 163 ae , 247, 8, 214, 740 
Skilled trades helpers --.-........- 101, 140 96, 883 96, 117 11, 855, 902 | 10, 547, 124 
Laborers (shops, engine . mn 
power ts, and stores)_.....- 38, 206 36, 796 36, 679 apes 3, 675, 724 | 3, 295, 276 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
power plants, and 
Sith stinkin benches nas 53, 001 50, 168 49,226 ' 3,964,665! 4, 136,880! 3, 683, 902 
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T\BLE 2-—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—FEBRUARY, 
1929, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930—Continued 








} 
































Number of employees at ae 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation ieciaareneaneraeeneemire 7 
Febru- | January,| Febru- | February, | January, | February, 
ary, 1929} 1930 | ary, 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard_____...._._____. 192,982 | 186,578 | 186,853 |$23, 019, 000 ($23, 982, 703 |$22, 265, 831 
ae 29, 446 29, 050 28,965 | 4,438,704 | 4,731,270) 4,374, 636 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
CS ed 23, 076 22, 774 22,409 | 3,304,772 | 3,624,983 | 3, 253, 552 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
one sae)... 2. ~~ -..- 33, 056 29, 380 30, 243 2, 930, O11 2, 810, 322 2, 654, 190 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Ree dina s be Occdetedinmpieawn | 20, 642 20, 116 20, 053 1,577,479 | 1,568,308 | 1,542,177 
Transportation (yard masters, | 
switch tenders, and hostlers).___| 21, 917 21, 428 21,293 | 4,146,648 | 4,284,856 | 4,017,214 
Transportation, trainand engine. 315,511 | 299,588 | 297,537 | 62, 349, 539 | 63, 045, 259 | 55, 946, 994 
Road conductors. ---.-.----------- 35, 273 33, 626 33,323 | 8, 174,358 | 8,391,578] 7, 456, 840 
Road brakemen and flagmen___._| 69, 603 65, 564 64, 790 | 11, 770,127 | 11, 857, 868 | 10, 495, 491 
Yard.brakemen and yard helpers_ 53, 463 51, 103 50,871 | 9, 339,676 | 9, 264,949} 8, 299, 789 
Road engineers and motormen___ 42, 039 40, 194 39, 852 | 11, 098, 903 | 11, 360,607} 9, 978, 591 
Road firemen and helpers. -----_-_- 42, 618 40, 809 40,486 | 8, 207,809 | 8,338,512 {| 7,314,003 
All employees_________-____--- ih 589, 351 (1, 544, 060 (1, 527, 386 ons 173, 183 (225, 203, 298 |205, 135, 719 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports receive i 


labor offices: 


from the various State 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 
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| Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
| January to Febru- | February to March, 
, ary, 1930 | 1930 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group | 
| \ 
Employ- | | Employ- 
euient Pay roll ee Pay roll 
Illinois lowa 
Stone, clay, and glass Food and kindred products_ any Ba RNa ee ee 
Ds +15 rece: | eee +1.3 ee gre aa 
Metals, machinery, and Iron and steel works------- Ce, 4 MSS, 
conveyances. .........-- +.9 +4.9 || Lumber products-_--.------ —1.9 ia 
Wood products_._..______- +2.7 +10. 5 || Leather products__.__._.-- at jk ee ee eee 
Furs and leather goods. - - - +.6 +8.4 || Paper products, printing 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- +1.4 +.3 and publishing._._____. RD Bee ica 
Printing and paper goods_- —7.8 —5.4 || Patent medicines, chemi- 
Textiles... ___- ne ae +.8 +8.5 cals, and compounds _---- 5 6 Re ioe 
Clothing and millinery - - -- +2.8 +3.5 || Stone and clay products. -- a RE 
Food, beverages, and to- Tobacco and cigars- ------- ; areca PELE SS 
| Sea —.1 —1.4 || Railway-car shops-_--_-_--- Sah a al 
Miscellaneous... _..._.___- | —9.0 —10.9 |} Various industries. -_______- ud ee ae 
: ee 
All manufacturing. --| +.2 +3. 1 All industries... ___. SET ocd 
Trade, wholesale and retail. —6.5 —6.4 = 
Services. iitinci nies neve —2.0 —1.9 Maryland 
Calan ~~ 3) 42d |] Food products... =1.6 =0.7 
ee hake te <= in i : ; "RESELL Ey ae ~, —1. 
Building and contracting. —6.2 +4.1 || fron and steel and their , 
All nonmanufactur- —2.6 -.1 IE sn = ~502-++- —.4 —.4 
Pate coos | Lumber and its products_. —2.6 +.5 
Leather and its products - -_- —.8 +5.7 
All industries... ___. —.8 +2.0 || Rubber tires____._.....---- —2.2 —16.9 
= || Paper and printing.----.-.- +.6 +18 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STAT»: 















































































| 
Per cent of change, Per cent of ch 
February to March, January to |: 
1930 | ary, 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- ’ Employ- : 
ment Pay roll | oe Pay r: 
Maryiand—C ontinued New Jersey 
Chemicals and allied prod- Food and kindred prod- 
EE aR ae +6.9 +6. 7 NS oi et es —0.7 
Stone, clay, and_ glass Textiles and their products. —.9 
products__....-__- +7.8 +17.5 || Iron and steel and their 
Metal products other than WO i eas. 2 +.3 
iron and steel__._______-- —5.9 —13.3 || Lumber and its products - +.6 
Tobacco products______-_--- +27.7 +21.7 || Leather and its products _- —1.2 
Machinery (not including Tobacco products -_ - ------- +8.4 
transportation equip- Paper and printing-------- —4.0 
| RE Sa ean +3. 8 +14.6 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Transportation equipment. +.5 +14. 6 RES CRE Se Sa —,] 
Car building and repairing - +4.8 +3.8 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Miscellaneous -..__.__._..- +.9 +2.7 x ates —1.6 
: Fs Metal products other than 
All manufacturing - _- +.4 +1.8 iron and steel__________-_- =f: © 
{ == || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Retail department stores___| —2.3 +4.2 oR eas sole eee eas +16. 5 
Ww holesale establish ments__ —1.1 —.6 || Miscellaneous. --_.-...---- —1.6 
Public utilities. _...._.._-- +.6 —9.0 
sD mee Ee oe —3.2 —30. 5 All industries___.---- +.2 | 
REI Set aie +3.7 —2.8 —————!___— 
ins nnvebedicndadien | -+45.6 +102. 5 | 
New York 
Employment—index Stone, clay, and glass. .___- —2,2 
numbers (1925-1927= || \etais and machinery .___- —1.3 
100) Wood manufactures. -__--- ~.1 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
January,| February, {| goods._......-...-..------- +.8 
| 1930 1930 Chemicals, oils, paints, ete - +.2 
Seacewanahawesenceces —.8 
Massachusetts Printing and paper goods-_- -. : 
rere —, 
Boot and shoe cut stock a Clothing and millinery ___- 41.4 
and findings___-__._____ a 113.1 117.0 Food and tobacco * ney’ 
Boots and shoes. -_._--__-- 81.7 86.0 || Water, light, and power---| —1.4 
ee and other bakery 
a, RSS Sais 107.0 107. 1 : ; 
Clothing, men’s___.._____- 83.2 89.9 || All industries... --- - -4 
Clothing, women’s______- F 102. 5 105. 0 - 
Confectionery... ._.______- 89.3 86. 6 
Cotton goods {Fe bien SST ee eet 68. 3 69. 2 February to Mari bh, 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 1930 
RU ce at i 93.5 93. 2 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies. 81.3 774 Oklahoma 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Nd laine 106. 4 107.7 || Cottenseed-oil mills_----_- —-17.7 - 
i. Sa ee 90.6 | 86.0 || Food production: 
Hosiery and knit goods_-__- 76. 2 } 78.4 Pe iidiiconcccane —4,4 = 
Leather, tanned, curried, | Confections_-_.._...._- —26. 4 —4 
and finished ________.___- 02. 6 | 101. 5 Creameries and dairies_ +8. 2 +1 
Paper and wood pulp_-____- 96. 6 | 96. 5 Per We. 2k oa. —11.1 —12 
Printing and publishing __- 108. 9 107.0 Ice and ice cream. __- +22. 7 +1 
Rubber footwear -_-__-_---.. 91.9 88.8 Meat and poultry-___- —.1 
| goods, tires, and Lead and zine: 
bs asReladiniiecas oa Scie 74.5 72.3 Mines and mills_-_----- —1.9 2 
silk en age REE E AA Mea 89.7 90. 7 Guages... 55-2: ...- .0 + 
Text machinery and Metals and machinery: . 
Bo pas icuesibaiaalaabece ne 81.2 82.4 Auto repairs, etc__..-_. +14. 6 +i 
oolen and worsted goods_ 67.5 68. 1 —— shops and i a ' 
All industries__.__-_- 82.9 83. 0 Tank construction and 
= Gs otecdeesste —16.0 - 
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State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
— to March, 





| State, and industry group 


1930 


Per cent of change, 
February to March, 


































































Employ- aut Employ- 
ment Pay roll nant Pay roll 
Okiahoma—cContinued | Texas 
Oil industry: | Auto and body works._..-- ee Reena ae 
Producing and gasoline | eee Fe ae Ee 
manufacture-.-_-----_- —6.9 —3.5 || Confectioneries --_-------- -- Se ea 
Remeeree.......-=... —.8 +.5 || Ice cream factories__-_------- AF. a pes 
Printing: Job work--.------ +1.7 +-.1 |] Page eee Ss cee ih Seen cee 
Publie utilities: Ice factories__--___- OA Tea ae. 
Steam-railway shops-__- +.1 —5.6 || Meat packing and slaugh- 
Street railways- ------- +8. 0 +4.7 I Ss a ens a Le Ree Ae < 
Water, light, and ‘Cotton-oil mills_.__.------- rt SRC 
NOUS Soi o>. ~- +1.5 +18. 2 ||} Cotton compresses------ --- NES Ws oe wes 
Stone, clay, and glass: Men’s clothing__----------- if en 
Brick and tile_-_--_--- +22. 5 +48.3 || Women’s clothing____------ ei, & REP Ee 
Cement and plaster - _ - +2.6 +3.8 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ Ghd, oh ee 
Crushed stone___--_-- +25. 1 | +62.4 || Foundries and machine 
Glass manufacture - - - - +38. 9 +45. 3 I Sees Sos ca gS ena 
rextiles and cleaning: | Structural-iron works-_----- 5 oe o Se Rear 
Textile manufacture_-- —3.3 | +10.5 || Railroad car shops----_----- cy Sg eee eRe 
Laundries, ete_---.----- +4. 6 +4.7 || Electric railway car shops-_- (| Se 
W ookworking: Petroleum refining --------- a 
SOWIE co cw ces. +16. 2 -+23.3 || Saw milis................-- A a coe 
Millwork, ete.........- —4.7 —10.9 || Lumber SR eo Se ea 
|-—____- —__——_—_—-— || Furniture manufacturing -- en ok 72 non RRS a 
All industries____-__- +1.1 +1.2 || Paper-box manufacturing--| +13.5 |...-_.._-..-- 
Coq Ieee. 2.5.5... --- Fis, 2 SU See 
~ |} Cement plants---..-.---- 5 b> 
Index numbers (1923- || Commercial printing - - ---- (ee 
1925= 100) —employ- Newspaper publishing ----- +. 7 weer eee e+ 
ment Canning and preserving.--| —12.5 |..--..----..- 
Quarrying—nonmetallic 
mines... ....------------- PE Niaomeewempos 
February,| March, — utilities_........-.-- +. fe BESS ee 
1930 1930 etail stores__------------- we, Ah Bit ne AS re 
Wholesale stores---- --- ---- a Ee 
Pennsylvania s |) a 7S Saar 
Metal products___._..____- 95. 5 94.7 teat aha aa, ites CPN A Ate A 
|'ransportation equipment- 81.2 181.3 || All industries_______- 41.5 
Textile products__.._______ 106. 6 106. 5 9 |-----enneneee 
Foods -— gen ee tes 110. 4 110. 2 
Stone, cla an ] 
products wid EON amd 76. 6 77.4 Wisconsin January to February, 
Lumber products__.______- 78. 4 79. 3 1930 
Chemical products________ 98. 0 101. 4 || Manual 
Leather and rubber prod- , 
; NS 100. 1 98.1 |) Loseing 1h aural naateniatal ated —13.8 —0.1 
*aper and printing. ____.__ . 5 99.5 || Mining: : 
e . ee . Lead and zinc_._.____- +12.8 —.9 
All manufacturing __- 97.9 97.6 || Iron-------- wonen----=- —13.7 —5.3 
| Stone crushing and 
S| —49.1 —31.0 
a | Manufacturing: 
Pay roll Stone and allied in- 
Gustwies.............- —6.1 —.9 
: | Sa Soap aes +1.2 +9. 0 
Metal products.......-.... 100. 5 99.7 SE +2.0 +14.7 
Transportation mequipment. 79.0 183.5 |. SSE —11.7 —7.8 
Textile products_._.....___ 112.0 110.0 I 0 +10.7 
Foods and tobacco._.______ 104, 2 106. 8 i —.1 +.9 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- <= ae pact —.1 +.4 
ete PS 70.8 72.6 ae ee +1.2 —.1 
Lumber 79. 8 75. 2 i and publish- 
Chemical products_-_______ 105. 2 106. 6 +1.7 +1.9 
— and rubber prod- ohabicais’ ‘(including 
SS aie keoke ou. cs 102. 9 100. 8 soap, glue, and ex- 
Paper and printing... .____ 115. 1 115. 4 plosives) ..........-.- — .9 —4.1 
All manufacturing__- 101.3 101.3 All manufacturing___ +.7 +7.1 





1 Preliminary figures. 
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| Per cent of change, | Per cent of ch inge 
omg A to Febru- ; January to Febry: 
| ary, , ary, 1930 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group = 
Employ- | Employ- . : 
ment Pay roll | ment | Pay 
Wisconsin—Continued | Wisconsin—Continued | | 
Manual—C ontinued Noamenusi 
Construction: 
SS —6.9 —10.7 || Manufacturing, mines, 
Bighw BF -wnn-~-=~----- : 3 +s ont quarries  dibeixcesteana +07 | 40.6 
_ < SS —9.5 —4, EE -, 19 
Marine, dredging, | |} Communication. ____- pe 1.7 | 3 
sewer digging. __--_--_| —33.8 —28.6 || Wholesale trade___________- +5.8 | +83 
— . per = trade—sales force 
team railways-------- —3. " Saas —10.9 | 7.9 
Electric railways -_- ---- -. —22.2 | Miscellaneous professional 
Express, telephone, | RR TEN —3.9 | 29 
and telegraph __-_-_-_--__| —2.2 | —4.0 
Light and power.-_______-_-- 3.4 | —1.8 | 
Wholesale trade-_-....-.--- +.4 | oe Le | 
Hotels and restaurants --__- A ee | 
Laundering and dyeing-__- —1.3 | +4. 3 | 
Yearly period 
Per cent of change, Employment — index 
atc — to numbers (1925-1927 
ruary, ; = 
State, and industry group ns 7 State, and industry group |__| —— 
Employ- February,, February, 
ment Pay roll l 1929 | 1930 
i j 
i sasinsiatainens 
California Massach usetts—Contd. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- “< ai nmap Se nan 96. 5 S6. 6) 
EE —d. ne osiery an tgoods____- 73. 2 78.4 
Metals, machinery, and - at — ow curried, 
conveyances. -_-__.-.--.--- —3d. — Ong Tmisned ............- 96. 7 101 
Wood manufactures______- —11.3 —13.9 || Paper and beat ’ See 95. 5 Hh) 
Leather and rubber goods_| —24.7 —30.0 || Printing and publishing __- 104. 5 107.0 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- +1.3 —1.4 || Rubber footwear ____.____- 90. 1 SX, 8 
Printing and paper goods _ - +2.6 —.7 || Rubber goods, tires, and 
TE alas cainnstnoiees « —7.1 —10. 2 GG et ee 83. 0 72.3 
Clothing, millinery, and OS SEE ae 92. 2 7 
ne me ie eS ae zs —2.5 —1.8 || Textile machinery and 
s, verages, an A ee 79. 6 82.4 
__.., EIS Tens aaa —7.2 —7.6 oolen and worsted goods 82. 1 6X. 1 
Water, light, and power - -- +3.0 +7.0 | ~ 
iscellaneous - . ........--- +15. 2 | +143 All industries__.._._. 90. 7 83.0 
All industries__-_----- —4.8 | —.6 | 
Employment — index Per cent of change, 
RR ’ y.! to 
numbers (1925-1927 Sela aeo 
= 100) , 
February, February, || Employ-| pay rol! 
1929 1930 ment ‘ 
Massachusetts New York 
Boot and shoe cut stock Seema, clay vs and glass__.._. —10.7 | 
and findings--..........-- 110.3 117.0 || Me machinery -- - - —8.8 
Boots and shoes ---_-------- 96. 9 86.0 || Wood manufactures - _-_---- —15. 6 
Bread and other bakery sie ee Furs, leather, and rubber ea 
Clothing, men’s...........| 106.8 89.9 Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. +4.8 
Clothing, women’s - - . ..--- 133. 9 SUR tr I kn oka deneee en s-~ +.8 
pe | aaa a =e ting and paper goods-_ + 
Dyeing an we ishing tex- on 6 ie : Clothing ani and millinery -__- 53 9 
Electrical machinery ; ap se mo) ot light, and power..| 34 
Foundry and machine- : : All industries... ____- —6.0 
Pp products... ........- 103.9 107.7 
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Per cent of change, 
| March, 
| March’, 1930 


State, and industry group |_| 


1929, to jj 


| State, and industry group | 


| 
Index numbers (1923- 
| 1925=100)—pay roll 








| March, 













































| Employ- ie March, 
‘ment Pay roll | 1929 1930 
— | _ _- eee ioreeemtsneeer fee - — | 
temas Pen nsylvania—Contd. | 
| Metal products___-------- | 105. 2 99. 

Cottonseed-oil mills __-__--| +1.4 +23. 2 || Transportation equipment. 88. 4 1 83. 

Food production: Textile products__________- | 119.2 110. 

eT | al +17.6 || Foods and tobacco______. 100. 4 106. 
Confections___----- | —32.5 | —30. 4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Creameries and dairies - | +59.0 | +140. 3 o> iki. Set pea al 78. 1 72. 
Fioue mine ............- | +121] +19.5 || Lumber products_-____-.---- 91.3 75. 
Ice and ice cream _-____- +7.0 —4.6 |} Chemical products _-____. - 96, 2 106. 
Meat and poultry __-_-_- +2.0 +6.7 |! Leather and rubber prod- 

Lead and zine: fe se ee ee 98. 4 | 100. 8 
Mines and mills ___-_-_- i; —10.8 | —10.0 || Paper and printing __-__- 108.7 | 115.4 
RR aS aaa | —42.3 —41.1 — 

Metals and machinery: All industries____-__- 105. 2 | 101.3 
Auto repairs, etc___---_- +2. 1 +1.1 
— shops and | Dr Et aCe 

aaa —4.4 —5.5 
Tank construction and | — P as eg 4 
erection.............| +9.8 +32, 2 March, 1930” 

Oil industry: 

P pace and gasoline | , i —— a 
manufacture_..._.._...| +13.9 ' +18. 3 |, 
Refineries. ____-----___ | +148 +26. 2 | Employ-| pay roll 

Printing: Job work_______- | +63 +9. 1 men 

Public utilities: | Satan, DMI ES ees 
Steam- gate +2. 1 | +6.0 |) Texas 
8 a 13. 4 11.2 |) 

7 «hg light, and | * kes Auto and body works - ----| me eBoy suck sadc ae 
nae cen | 414.5 +12,0 || Bakeries_-----.--..-----.-- } BL }-....--.-..- 

Stone, clay, and glass: | Confectioneries ---.-.--.-.-| —7.0 |..--...-.---- 
Brick and tile.________ | 463.7 —20.7 || Ice cream factories__--_.___- | i. | ee 
Cement and plaster-__| —16.8 afl, § & Peres ee -<<+---------- ee. 5 5. Sees 
Crushed stone_........| +66.7 +66. 6 || Lee factories ---..-- POE io) ciseriincncin 
Glass manufacture...... —8. 0 —9.7 || Meat packing and slaugh- 

Textiles and cleaning: | tering - - -...-...------.-- —3. 4 |_.-.-.--.---- 
Textile manufacture-_.| —26.6 —28. 4 || Cotton-oil mills__-_.......- 2 
Laundries, etc__...__-. | +10.5 +10. 4 || Cotton compresses -__------ OS Bice msnoninnine 

Ww oodworking: Men Ss clothing. Se ieei pita soned acon as = 3 See 
es rey +10, 2 || Women’s clothing - -----.-- oe. en Re 
Millwork, etce_........| —12.3 —16.6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ nig, ee eR 

Foundries and machine 

All industries_______. +2.6 +6.5 enege.....-..-.----------- ee 
Structural-iron work ____-_- Fa ae 
— ik ees ee ea shops_. geass = S 2, Seae ae Sema 
2 5 ‘lectric railway car shops -- Se en a 

Index a. Petroleum refining _-_.-._. i 1. 
meet ’ oak oe. na ee oh CRESTS 
Lumber mills____----__---- eh a OT ee 
— _—_—_—________— ns a cg ae MTs tee 
aper-box manufacturing __! 4 & Se 
| March, | March, Cotton eM me is ar ak). 
1929 1930 Cement plants______.____- 3 MR alee 
: _______ jj Commercial printing - -___- ee te Septet eat 

Pennsylvania Newspaper publishing.---| = +1. 1 |_-.--_----- 
Canning and preserving____| WS dooras wos cace 

Metal ) ioducts___._._..._- 94.9 | 94.7 || Quarrying—nonmetallic | 

Transportation equipment. 81. 2 | 181.3 NE A ce eRe 

Textile products._._.._.__- 108. 3 | 106.5 || Public utilities. ____._.- ce, SEEN 

Foods and tobacco... _____. 102.8 | 110. 2 |} Retail stores___......_.___. gy & ee ne 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- Wholesale stores_.._._.___- me Sf Renee ee 

ucts FESS IS SASS" SR 80. 9 (ao: Sieve as poh Ee sie ee 

Lumber products____.__-_- 89.3 | 79.3 || Miscellaneous _.......--_-- nag ih eee 

Chemical products --___.__. 90.3 | 101. 4 — 

Leather and rubber prod- All industries_______- N . & & DeeWinces lame oees 

ce coe RE A ee 96. 9 98. 1 

Paper and printing. -- ._.- 95.6 | 99. 5 

All industries_____._- 96.9 | 97.6 

















1 Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of 1}, 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of eto: i 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food Marv); 
15, 1929, and February 15 and March 15, 1930, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, tlic 
retail price per pound of lard was 18.4 cents on March 15, 1920: 
17.1 cents on February 15, 1930; and 16.9 cents on March 15, 1930. 
These figures show decreases of 8 per cent in the year and 1 per cen! 
in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease «/ 
1.9 per cent March 15, 1930, as compared with March 15, 1929, 
and a decrease of 1.9 per cent March 15, 1930, as compared wit! 
February 15, 1930. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN | 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1929, A ND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1930 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























Per cent of increas: 
Average retail price on— robs gage 
rith 
Article Unit ee with 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents 
EES AE NE | Pound___..__- 47.9 48.6 48.4 +1 —() 
 bitititnniepsuninesecnedcguihend _ _ ears 42.2 43.3 43.0 +2 -] 
a BR dices 35.5 36.0 35.9 +1 —() 
NS ec em IT MS RRS 23.8 29. 5 29. 2 +1 —] 
RE TER Samper eee FRG" iiiaecccs 20.3 20. 8 20. 6 4+] —| 
| 
SPREE Steerer ate Baa is 43 35.2 35.2 36.1 +3 
| SEE ee Fs Dako EO: 42.9 42.6 42.6 —I 0 
RES as eee pc ness | RENEE 54.3 54.0 54.1 —0.4 +0 
/ dn | og aE Saran iy Aiea. nuns skreme (ERS 40.9 38. 1 36.6 —i1 —4 
ANd inte tcindiibiaiin wheres oa ws wctses sabes aR lees ssi 40. 5 38. 2 38.3 —5 +0 
Oleiiiie delt- meee Fe 31.4 31.9 31.9} +2 0 
Sa a is ces eae epi Se 14.3 14.1 14.0 —2 —] 
Milk, SR NE IPR E | 16-oz. can____- 11.4 10.3 10.3| —10 0 
A RR NN aR | Pound....____ 58.4 47.0 46.7} —20 —! 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- —.... * SES eae 27.5 26. 2 26. 2 —5 0 
u j 

ESSERE EUSP RRO Sg ma cami Borge ERY: _ Sea 38. 2 36. 9 36. 4 —5 —1 
RECESS See a ES ARR Bo SUES SS 18.4 17.1 16.9 -—8 —1 
Vegetable lard substitute___._..____.,_._-- REE. 24.8 24.4 24.4 —2 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh._................ BONNIE a ons once 42.1 47.2 35. 4 —16 —25 
Tea bie is contac rowan is wo cabee | ES 2.0 8.8 8.8 —2 0 





1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau 
and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At re th 
une and December of each year. 


“Es 


information is being collected i: 
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Tavte 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1929, AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1930—Continued 


























Per cent of increase 
erage retai a ie (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Mar. 15, 1930, 
. es compared with— 
Article Unit P . 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents 
Mateo ce estrone aoe te saa Poens .......- 5.1 5.1 | 5.0 —2 —2 
Corn meal--- -- LAA RN EE, OE TEL te 5.3 5.3 | 5.3 0 0 
~~ eer ome =| SR ERIN 8.9 8.8 | 88); —-1 | 0 
Corn flakes... - een RE 9.5 9. 4 | 9.4) -1 | 0 
Wheat cereal. ------ Lees DEO | 28-0z. pkg--.--_- 25. 5 25. 6 | 25.5 ae —0.4 
MWaceniih. or esc. My Reems Pound...«..: 19.6 | 19. 5 | 19.5 —1 0 
ies te Oh ss Vee ae oleh: ac Eee 9.8 9.6 | 9.5 — | —1 
Beans, navy..---------- Peer mae 14.0 12.3 12,1 —14 —2 
POUtRUOERR Unease ; hin Sapte eatoea do. dies 23 3.9 3.9 +70 0 
Cai es So Sa eee 8.4 5. 1 5.0 —40 —2 
Catia er POR ee IT... 5.7 6.7 | 85} +49 +27 
Pork and beans- -- Sees: SS 11.9 oS. 11.2 | —6 —1 
Corn, canned. _--_-- ROR SR GET AE 15.9 15.5 | 15.4; 8 —1 
Peas, CARMEL. ...--..-...-- OES, Teche.” | ae eints Let 16.7 16. 5 | 16.4 | —2 —1 
| | 
Tomatoes; Gummed. 4-5. ee ck ein eS 13.0 12.6 12.6 | —3 0 
Suet een: ewes | le 6.5 6.5 6.4 | —2 —2 
ERE REESE EE, FAS tS | 77.6 77.9 77.6 | 0 —0.4 
Coles. uss. Ree eninm ee 49. 6 42.7 42.0 | —15 —2 
| 
i a ree Seti cinta ase incmiciod = ae 14.3 18.3 | 18. 2 +27 —1 
RO cbitihaictencssedecceneeedonss J 11.6 12. 2 | 12.2 +5 0 
EE SE ES eres SESS 32. 1 31.3 | 30. 5 —% = 
OPRTIIN ooo as oe oe whneiccwcce — ee 38. 7 49. 4 | §2. 1 +35 +5 
Wel Ne Since Sine anit gainn pce cucin niece piee ieee de tub name dagon |. 1.9 —19 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year from 
1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in March of each of 
these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of cheese was 22.1 cents in March, 1913; 
36.7 cents in March, 1924; 36.5 cents in March, 1925; 37.2 cents in 
March, 1926; 37.3 cents in March, 1927; 38.5 cents in March, 1928; 
38.2 cents in March, 1929; and 36.4 cents in March, 1930. 

As compared with March, 1913, these figures show increases of 
66 per cent in March, 1924; 65 per cent in March, 1925; 68 per cent 
in March, 1926; 69 per cent in March, 1927; 74 per cent in March, 
1928; 73 per cent in March, 1929; and 65 per cent in March, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 54.8 per cent in March, 1930, as compared with March, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ( i:N7 
i aiktear ok tee MARCH 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \\[7Tq 
y. ‘H 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





















































4 Per cent of increase Mar. 15 of pact, 
a Average retail prices on Mar. 15— — year compared with \{a, 
‘ 15, 1913 
) Article 
|1913 1924 1925} 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 j439 
| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak_.pound--} 24. 7] 38.9) 39. 6) 40.7; 41.1) 44.9) 47.9) 48.4) 57 | 60 | 65 | 66 | 82 | 94 «w& 
Round steak.___do____} 21. 3} 33. 1) 33. 6] 34. 9) 35. 6) 39. 1) 42. 2) 43.0) 55 58 64 67 84 98 1092 
map reest........- do____} 19. 4) 28. 6} 29.1 29. 9 30. 4) 33. 1) 35. 5) 35. 9) 47 50 | 54 57 71 3 i gs 
Chuck roast_-_--- do____| 15. 6} 20.6) 21. 0} 22. 1) 22. 8] 25. 8} 28.8) 29.2) 32 35 42 46 65 85 R7 
Plate beef__.._-- do____| 11.8} 13.3) 13. 5} 14. 6) 14.9) 17. 7) 20.3) 20.6) 13 14 24 26 50 7 | 25 
Pork chops. Ie do____| 20.3) 26.9) 37. 4] 37.2) 36. 6) 28. 6) 35. 2) 36.1) 33 84 83 80 41 73 8 
Bacon, sliced_...do_--_| 26. 1} 36.3] 44. 4) 48. 4) 48. 4) 43.0) 42.9) 42.6) 39 70 85 85 65 | 64 463 
Ham, sliced _-_--- do. ._-| 26. 0} 44. 0} 51. 2) 54.0) 56. 5) 50. 5) 54.3) 54.1) 69 | 97 (108 /117 94 (109 is 
Lamb, leg of....do_--_-_| 19. 1} 37. 1, 39. O} 37.9) 38. 4) 38. 2) 40.9) 36.6) 94 104 98 {101 (100 [114 i) 
[ae do. ...| 21. 4) 35.9) 36.9) 39.4) 38.7) 37. 2) 40. 5; 38.3) 68 72 84 81 74 8&9 79 
Salmon, red, canned | 
Pe asta SoA poun 24 aah eis = eee F a es ee ee SS en ees een Meee eee eee 
Milk, fresh___-- quart__; 8.9) 13.9) 13.8] 14.0) 14.1) 14.2) 14.3) 14.0) 56 55 57 58 60 | 61 7 
Milk, evaporated 
We eee Co ee ee Be ee ee ee ee ae See eee See eee 
Date. -—:.. pound.) 41. 4) 58.0) 55. 5| 53.6) 59. 2) 57.3) 58.4) 46.7) 40 34 29 43 38 41 13 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
eae Sst i ARM Ss Se AS Se fe eS | > Oe See ees ee eee Se 
Cheese. ----__--. do____| 22.1) 36. 7| 36. 5| 37. 2| 37.3| 38. 5| 38. 2| 36. 4| 66 | 65 | 68 | 69 | 74 | 73 45 
ST o._.-| 15.6} 17. 5) 23.1) 21. 9} 19.4) 17.8) 18.4) 16.9) 12 | 48 | 40 | 24 14 18 & 
Vegetable lard substi- 
PS Seabee Gt Sa Se SS Se MS Oe Oe St .....)~.....]...-.}......]..... a 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
VAC ARE BS ozen__| 26.4) 34.8) 39.1) 38. 5) 35.4 37.0 42.1| 35.4, 32 | 48 | 46 | 34 40 59 34 
NS ee pound. 5.6; 8.7) 9.4 9.41 9.4) 91) 9.0) 8.8 55 | 68 | 68 | 68 | 63 | 61 7 
ee o...-| 33: 46 64 62 5&5 5.3] 5.1) 5.0) 39 94 88 67 61 55 2 
Corn meal ______ do__- 29 44 55 5.2 5&1) 6.2 53] 5.3) 52 90 79 76 79 =| 83 83 
Rolled oats_____- i cas cee 2 ee a ee Oe é 
Corn flakes | j 
..-8-ounce package_._|.....) 9.7] 11.1) 11.0 10.8) 9.7) 9.5) 9.4)-.---}....2)-.-_- Se Seek, Se 
Wheat cereal | | | | 
--28-ounce package._|.....| 24.3; 24.7| 25. 4; 25. 5) 25. 6 25. 5) 25.5)... -)--- 2-2 pee 
Macaroni- -_-_- pound. .|...--) 19. 5| 20. 4) 20. 3| 20. 1) 19. 6} 19. 6} 19. 5}. ___|....- ah DG Se Oe 
Ic obincanine st do....| 8.6) 9.7) 10.9 11.7] 10.8) 10.1) 9.8) 9.5) 13 | 27 | 36 | 26 | 17 | 14 10 
cd REE BEE 9.9} 10.4) 9.4) 9.1) 10.7) 14.0 | Set. WSR | RCE, DARE SERIES Ss 
Potatoes--_...... ao... LE. 28 26 £4 2 2S 25 3. 9) 87 67 (273 147 {127 53-160 
ee _ a ae 5.9| 6.3) 5.9) 5.9) 63) 8.4 &.¢ Spier ea ARTS, See Be i 
Cabbage___-___- SR, ARG 6.2 5.23 7.2 5.2 52 57) 8 5--.-|-__. eh Wee Sa aa 
Pork and beans | 
igs wi tain Pee: SO. 1) Pe eee SR ee Se ee A 2D sh eet. 
Corn, canned--.-do-____|..__- Se. ak & F Be Ft EF: Se BY eRe Beare emer Beem meee ae 
Peas, canned___.do____}_.___ ee Se ee, OE ee a eT Oe iis wt mn cchewtcw alse kc alewencl----- 
Tomatoes, canned | 
siiindl a taisbs sabe ee lsu) ee ee, ee ee a ee ee ha hn clon ec dtucu<-]..-.-|-- 
Sugar, granulated 
EM Se OT ee pound..| 5.4) 10.4) 7. 6.7) 7.4) 7.1) 6.5) 6.4) 93 43 | 24 | 37 | 31 20 I 
. | RGF 2: do____} 54.3) 70. 9} 75. 1) 76.1) 77. 6 77.4 4. 77.6) 31 38 | 40 | 43 | 43 | 43 4 
UD i icc ccrcs do____| 29.8} 40. 8} 52.3) 51.3] 49.3) 48. 8] 49.6) 42.0) 37 76 72 | 65 64 66 | 4 
aS | MEE Beale ee eS | RR SF he EE RR Eee See ee Ce ae 
) eee ew BRPES eee SY Fe Se ES ft See ee eee Seen Ae a 
Bananas-.-__-_- dozen__|__.-- See ee eo ER ee Ee YY Ree eee ee eee See eee 
Oranges..-...... tee EER 38. 3} 48. 3) 47. 8} 46.9) 52.9) 38.7) 52. 1)-..--|-----) 2-2 |. |e - eee F 
BS 2 ed GR cee Sanwein RNY Cahora hy ere 48. 2) 55.7) 64.9) 58.5) 56.1) 57.8 54.5 









































1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 

eee of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the eee = mene of the averaue 

y. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 

loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cor! 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MARCH, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913=100.0] 









































Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals; Meats| prod- || Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
ucts | ucts 
1913: Average for year_..-| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || 1928—Continued. 
1914: Average for year._.-| 106.7 | 103.4 97. 1 I os eo 5k 168.2] 189.5 148. 3 
1915: Average for year_..-| 121.6 99. 6 96. L September _._---_---- 166.7 | 195.8 15h. 2 
1916: Average for year_...| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 October. -_--..-------- 165.9 | 188.9 151.1 
1917: Average for year_..-} 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 November --____---_- 165.3 | 184.9 152. 5 
1918: Average for year_..-| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 December__---------- 164.2 | 179.1 153. 5 
1919: Average for year_._.| 198.0 184. 2 176.6 || 1929: Average for year 164. 1 188. 4 148. 6 
1920: Average for year...-} 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 Jeeey 3 a 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
1921: Average for year__.-| 179.8 158. 1 149. 5 February ay 164. 1 180. 3 152.6 
1922: Average for year...-| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 MN econ cets ee 164. 1 182. 8 152. 4 
1923: Average for year__.-' 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 EET ERS SR nate ries 164.1} 187.5 148.9 
1924: Average for year__..| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 (Aero 163. 5 191.2 147.5 
1925: Average for year___-| 176.2] 163.0 147.1 Eee 163.0 | 192.4 146. 8 
1926: Average for year__.._| 175.5 171.3 145. 5 |) WU ce oe 163. 5 195. 9 146.8 
1927: Average for year_...| 170.7 169. 9 148. 7 || | Eee ene 164.7 196. 0 147.1 
1928: Average for year__..| 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 September - --_-_------ 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 
|g A ees 168.0] 168.3 152. 2 ae 163.5 | 189.2 149. 3 
Peureey 62. 5-- 168.0} 167.8 150.7 November - --___---_- 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
NR ak comne 166. 8 167. 1 150. 7 December__--_-------- 162. 9 181.8 144.9 
yA gS ae ce 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 || 1930: 
Naw aenwed 168. 3 175. 4 147.3 Peery os Le 162. 9 183. 6 138.9 
Pe ates nk aaiee wee 169. 8 177.7 146. 1 | i 161.6 183. 1 138. 5 
ESSE Ae Gai ae A ae 169.3 184. 4 147.1 | _ Ee eee 161.0 183. 0 137.6 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TasuLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January through March, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commod- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 





? For index numbers of eactt month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
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weighted according to the average family consumption in 14's. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 19. |. 
the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers hi. ¢ 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire peri: |. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 
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The curve shown in the chart on this page —— more readi|\ 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


TaBLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOo)), 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 


























: Seam | | | | 
Year and Sirloin}Round; Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork | | nes an 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | B8con) Ham Hens | Milk | Butter Che 
1913________.___: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 1K 
ES 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 1S. 2 
ah aS _| 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153.9 
2c kon ae 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4! 169.0 | 147.2] 125.1 14%. 4 
is wink dist cartel , 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167. 
I 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
so ake cile: wists 159.8} 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8) 157.3 | 143.1 166 
SSRI 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 157.3 | 138.6 165. ¢ 
1927__...._.._....| 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2! 158.4 | 145.2 170 
tae 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
Wi is oc cewiou 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 17) 
1929: January__| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 ! 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 | 173.* 
February __| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7) 172.5 
March..__- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 1 158.9 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 | 172.4 
April. .___.} 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 172. 4 
Meany... 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 171.‘ 
pS 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 171.4 
; SR 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 171 
A _| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2) 185.0 160.7 | 140.5 171. | 
September_; 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 200.7 | 184.0] 160.7 | 143.1 171.9 
October.__.| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 $71. 5 
November_| 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4! 177.0] 161.8 | 139.7 171. ¢ 
.-| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183:1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 {| 198.5 | 174.2] 161.8 | 134.7 170. ¢ 
1930: January_-_| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 169. 2 
February --_| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 167. ( 
ee: 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 | 164. 7 



































170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 
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y.sLe 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 to 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930—Continued 






























































| | | | 
; . All 

: Year and month Lard | Eggs |Bread Flour | ce Rice — | Sugar! Tea Coffee | a ri. 
i sett . ....40d econ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0. 100.0 
i am... .2 eae | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
Ba eee ae ee 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 | 153.3 
‘ NONE CES | 107.6-] 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2] 121.1 141.6 
: ERE RES 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5} 146.2 
Ce ‘O0h. .:... a seeaeeaes 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
z OREN GOS 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 138.8 | 172.8 | 157.4 
= 1926. -.---------+--+--- 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2) 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1! 160.6 
A DER EK Bes THE | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 { 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 | 155.4 
oo RE a Se". Fs 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1) 154.3 
oe a Si RR MEME TY | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8! 156.7 
y 1929: January--------- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 | 154.6 
3 February_.-.------! 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6) 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 
& ee il | 116.5 | 122.0] 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 153.0 
‘ April_-------------| 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 151.6 
é * SE OSES | 116.5 | 112.2} 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 «153.3 
June. _------------| 115.8 | 120.0} 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 | 154.8 
4 pe See 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8! 158.5 
E le GEOTFOEES | 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 | 160.2 
q September. ....---| 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1 | 160.8 
: Octal. 2 cs. | 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5-} 223.5 | 121.8 142.6 | 164.8 | 160. 5 
November___-..---| 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 162.1} 159.7 
December... ------ | 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3°| 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4 158.0 
1930: January. -.------ | 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 , 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0) 155.4 
February-_---- _...| 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 | 153.0 
Mare. _....--.---, 107.0 | 102.6 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 140.9 150.1 

1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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} . iia 
Little Rock, Los Angeles, — . Manchester, Memp! 
Ark. Calif. Louisville, Ky. N. H. lo” 
porn 3 1930 S 1930 3 1930 iS 1930 s 1930 
cl “> 2 S Yen 2 ol ws | ao} > 2 S = ae 
. . . ° . . . | ° . 
2/2/3138 (/821 2/2/21 4/8 42/3/8143 
Ain iia tim ia te te ie tate ia liaie is 
Cts. | Cte. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. Cts 
Sirloin steak._pound__| 44.0) 47.3] 46.3) 45.6] 44.0] 42.9] 44.2) 44.5] 44. 5)163. 2162. 8/161. 3] 45.0! 46.6 4.6 
Round steak ___.do____| 41.0} 44. 5) 42.3) 38.3] 38.0) 37.8] 40.0) 39.1) 38.9 50. 6) 52.0) 50.8] 41.0) 44.1 43.8 
Rib roast ____.__- do____| 35. 6] 35. 7| 35. 7| 35.6) 35.0} 34.7] 32.4) 33.6) 33.0) 33.7) 34. 5} 34.2] 31.9) 33.7 34.1 
Chuck roast __-__- do_...| 28.9) 30.0} 28.2) 27.8) 27.3) 26.9) 26.9] 27.0) 26. 5] 28.6) 29.8] 29.1] 26.6) 29.2) 29 9 
Plate beef______- do____| 21.4) 24.3) 22.8) 20.3) 18.8) 18.8} 23.0) 22.9) 22.7) 21.3) 21.7] 21.3] 20.8) 227 22.4 
Pork chops eae do____| 35.3) 35.0) 34.8) 44.6) 41.2) 41.8) 35.0) 30.5) 31.2 34. 4; 32.9) 35. 3| 31. 5} 32.5) 32.1 
Bacon, sliced__..do____| 43.3) 43.3] 41.8} 50.0} 47.3) 46.3) 43. j 42.0) 42.5) 35.2) 38.0) 37.9) 35.2) 35.5) 35.3 
Ham, sliced-_-___ do___.| 53.2) 51.8) 51.8) 68.3) 65.7] 66.3) 50.4) 49.5) 50.5 45. 6, 46. 5} 46.8) 53.1) 52.4) 52.9 
Lamb, leg of. ..do____| 38.7 39.0) 38.9 40.1) 37.7| 36.3) 42.5) 37.7] 37.0) 40.0) 37.4] 36.4] 39.1) 38.4) 33.5 
| REISE do___.} 32.6) 31.6) 31.9) 46.2] 43.6) 43.4) 38.3) 38.9) 37.1) 43.9) 42.8) 41.4] 35.6) 33.8) 34.4 
Salmon, red, canned | | 
SRR pound__} 31.9 31.9) 31.9) 29.6) 30.4) 30.8 29.8] 30.2) 30.4) 29.9) 31.6) 31.0) 35.6) 33.1) 33.8 
Milk, fresh___-_- quart__ 15. 0) 14.0} 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0! 15.0 
Milk, evaporated | 
eos ae. 16-ounce can__} 11.6) 10.8 10.5) 10.1) 9.6) 9.5) 11.9) 10.5) 10.5) 12.8) 11.8) 11.5) 11.6) 10.0 10.60 
putter... pound ._} 57.5 48.8) 49.1) 54.3) 45.8) 46.3) 60.8) 47.9) 48.6) 59.0 46.1) 45.7) 59.0) 46.9 53.9 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
pe Me SEs. pound __} 27.8; 25.0) 24.3) 25.3) 20.5) 24.4) 27.9! 26.0) 26.1) 28.3) 28.4) 28.4) 26.0) 23.1) 23.8 
CA eS on _| 36. 3} 36. 3} 35. 8} 38. 5) 37.4) 37. 2} 38.0) 36.4) 36.4) 39. 1, 37.8) 37. 2) 35. 2) 33.9) 33.8 
SSS ae 20.8; 19.6; 19. 9} 20.0} 17.7) 17.8) 17.8) 16.3) 16.2 17. 4 16. 8} 16.6) 15.9) 14.6, 14.5 
— lard substi.” 
See poun 20. 6 29.8 20.9) 25.1) 22.5) 22.9, 27.1) 26.0) 26.2) 26.0) 26.1) 26.4) 21.4) 22.0) 21.8 
PR strictly fresh | i 
bicedc sade cade hence dozen__| 34.2) 47.1) 29.2) 36.8) 35.3! 34.9) 38.8) 47.0) 30.3) 54.6 55.5) 44.7] 35.5) 43.4) 30.0 
ee pound__| 9. 7| a3 9. 3| 8.6 8.6 86 9.3) 86 86 82) 8H Bl 9.3 9.1) 9.1 
| REE: MP ive 6.0, 5.9 5.7) 4.8 4.7) 47) 60) 5.6 5.41 48) 5.1) 5.0] 6.0) 5.8) 5.8 
Corn meal._____ do...| 4.1, 411 42) 57] 56 56 4.01 421 29 sa 5.5) 5.3) 3.9 4.1 3.9 
Rolled oats____-- do____| 10.4) 10.4) 10.5) 10.0) 9. 9.7; &7 8&3 9.0 86 8.1) 8.1) 9.0) 8.8 8&8 
Corn flakes 
.-8-ounce package__| 9.8 9. 9.8} 9.5 9.44 9.2 9.44 9.5 9.47 9.1) 9.2 a3 9.8 9. 8) 4,7 
Wheat cereal 
..-28-ounce package__; 27.1; 27.3) 27.2} 25.0 25. 0) 24. 8 26.6) 27.3) 27.4) 25.6) 25.6 25. 6; 25. 8} 26.8) 27.1 
Macaroni. ___pound__| 20. 2) 20.9) 20.6) 17.9) 17.1) 17. 18. 8] 18.4) 18. 6} 23.1 23.4 23. 4) 19.9) 19.9) 19.8 
| aan. do...-| 81) 82 7.9 99 92) 9.1) 10.4) 10.0 10.1) 85) 9.2) 9.0) 85 87) x7 
Beans, navy..--do____| 13.9} 13.3} 13.8) 13.3) 12. 5) 12.5) 14.5) 10.8) 10.3) 13.8) 12.0) 11.8) 14.0) 12.5) 12.7 
Potatoes -_._.___. aa | 29 4. 4.3 2.4| 42 2 2. 3 38 L738 f. 2.8 4.6) 4.3 
CE an nc do._..| 8&8 5 61 7.8 41) 4. 9. 5. 5.3 8. 3} 6.1) 5. 8.0; 5.4) 4.9 
See 00-4 5.0; 6.8! 80] 5.1) 45) 5.4) 5. 7.9 9.1) 7.1 7.8) 95 42) n 7.6 
Pork an ns 
itineede tae No. 2can__| 12.3) 11. 0d 12.0} 11.2} 10.8} 11 10. 5| 10.1) 13.4) 14.3) 14.2) 11.8 11.4, 11.0 
Corn, canned....do_...| 15.8} 16.9} 17.1 15 9 14. 5) 14 15.3} 15.1) 15.1) 16.7] 16.0} 16.0) 14. 14. 5) 14. 1 
i a e---) 18. 6} 19.0) 19.4) 16.8) 15.6) 15.2) 15.2) 15 15.0} 17. 6} 17. 6} 17. 15. = 15.8 
omatoes, cann 
eens No. 2 ate 12.7) 13.3} 13. O}4 14. 9/4 14. 5/214. 8) 13.4) 11.6) 12.0) 13.6) 12.8) 12.8) 11. eh 11.0 
ugar, granulat 
apn newe angen pound..| 7.1) 7.5 7.3) 61 61) 60 7.0 7.4 7.3) 67) 67) 65 67 65 6.4 
EER o____|104. 3 _ 74. 0| 74. 6} 73. 6} 95.0} 92.0) OC. 8) 64.9) 61. 1) 61. 1] 95.6) 94.8) 93.7 
| RES ot: do.__..| 54. 53. 9) 47.1) 46. 5} 50.0) 43.6) 44.2) 50.5) 43.7] 40.8) 49.8) 44. ‘| 43.5 
Sea: do._..| 15. 13. 5} 17.9) 18.1) 15.9} 20.4) 20.1) 13.3) 17.0 16.7] 14.5) 16.5) 16.9 
p do_._.| 13. ie is 10. 2} 10. 6} 10. 5) 11.4) 13.0) 12.8) 11.0) 11.7] 11 12. 3} 13.6 14.0) 
Bananas. ...... dozen -. 2 29.4) 28.4) 28.4) 29. 3) 29.8) 29.0) 29.8) 29.3) 29.1) 27.3) 27.3) 27.4 
Oranges........- do_...| 45.3 S. 3} 55.0} 40.8) 41. 1) 35.4) 29.7) 41.8) 47.4) 36.1) 54. 1) 57.2) 20.5) 47. sh 46.4 








1 The steak for which prices are hére quoted is called “sirloin” i in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in os report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 

2 Per pound. 

4{No. 2% can. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
, MARCH 15, 1929, AN 


TABLE 5. 
CITIES 


= 
N 
N 


Article 





pound 
. 
do_- 
do- 


Round steak.....---------------- 





Chuck roast. ...----------------- 


Sirloin steak _------------------ 
ES er 





do_--- 
2 ns 

ate 

; * 

do_--| 

a0... 

eo. 

8-ounce package- - 


tenis eenn 


ae 

Ser Ue 
bstitutes) 

__- pound. 

ee 


Oleomargarine (all butter su 


_..16-ounce can - - 


nT 


Quecseeceoecoooooorees*2°"" 


4: aS 


Wheat cereal_____.. -28-ounce pack 
ES a ee me 


Rolled oats. ..-.-_-.---------------- 
Corn Gepes..-...--.- 


Corn meal._....----------------- 


Vegetable lard substitute - - ----- 
ee canna 


Eggs, strictly fresh - -- 


2 aa ei ni ene 
B 


Ce waned 


Milk, evaporated _---- 
Ea oi nine omen 


Pork chops. -.-.------------------- 
Bacon, sliced_---.---------------- 
Ham, sliced - -------------------- 
Lamb, leg of....----------- 
Salmon, red, canned 

Milk, fresh 


Whats Mel... i. 5+ ---o- 2 - 50 


. 5 
wie : 51. 


' 


7,8) 14. 
12.1) 10.7) 11. 
31. 5,210. 6| 29. 
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Corn, canned -------------------- 


Pork and beans_._----------No. 2 can-- 1 
Peas, 


Cabbage... ---------------------- 


Tomatoes, 
Sugar, granu 





* Per pound. 


do____| 46. 6} 48. 5} 4 


oe. ... 
_do____| 12.1) 12.3 


dozen _- 





Oranges...-.---------------------- 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TasLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in March, 1930, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in March, 1929, and February, 1930. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
|-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
March, 99.3 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 41 cities had 
a perfect record; that 1s, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Boston, Bridgeport Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill. 

TasLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1930 


COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1930, MARCH, 1929, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































Percent-| Percentage de- | Percent-| Percentage  de- 
age in- crease March, | age in- crease March, 
crease 1930 compared | crease 1930 compared 

City March, with— City | March, with— 
1930, com- 1930, com- 
pared March, Febru- | pared March, | Febru- 
with 1913 1929 ary, 1930 | with 1913 1929 ary, 1930 

Atte So oi 55 sk 49. 2 5.5 2.4 || Minneapolis_-____-- 52.0 2.3 1.3 
Baltimore-_-_-_.--- 53. 2 1.4 3.0 |] Mobile.......---.-- cmc ae 2.2 -o 
Birmingham. ______ 51.5 3.4 1.3: Newer. :........-. 44.6 2.3 
BOOB once cues 52.5 -8 2.5 || New Haven____-_-- 50.3 2.9 2.2 
Begg. 35 2.3 2.1 || New Orleans-----_- 51.4 1.6 1,5 
Bule 565 55:2 54.0 2.8 220 New York. .....--- 52.6 1.8 1.8 
DU es a ee 4 TL Fe See  eacka 4.2 2.5 
Charleston, 8. C __- 53.7 9 3 Fees. 2 05-2... 44.7 2.8 2.4 
oer nn 63. 3 6 222, _ iia «1 1.8 
Cincinnati__....._. 59.3 2,9 1.8 || Philadelphia------- 51.2 1.6 2.8 
Cleveland......___- 46.0 1.8 2.4 || Pittsburgh____-_--- 49.3 5.2 2.6 
Colman: 5 ie 6,3 1.1 || Portland, Me_..---|......---- 4.0 3.3 
Daemeee oe es 51.0 3.8 .3 || Portland, Oreg__--_- 39. 5 °.6 -4 
DONE i cicieccue 34.0 1.9 2.2 || Providence..__-_--- 51.4 2.0 2.6 
Denies 53.9 3.5 .2 || Richmond-.---_---- 55.3 3.5 2.9 
FallRiver_......._. 46.8 3.1 4 SRS Seamer geet 3.0 3.1 
ae SE SESE 1.3 4 || St. Louis_.._..-_.-- 56.3 ef 1.7 
Indianapolis_______ 48.9 2.1 ee 0) a SaeRen 2.5 1.9 
Jacksonville... ____ 39.3 L2 .1 || Salt Lake City_-__- 29.9 L5 3:2 
Kansas City___.._. 50. 6 9 2.2 || San Francisco-_-_-_- 49.9 2,2 -6 
Little Rock. ...___. 45. 5 2.4 el EE BPE nee. 2.2 -4 
Los Angeles________ 37.8 2.7 .7 || Seranton_..._...--- 56. 9 1.5 3.0 
Louisville___._...__ 46. 6 5.5 2.9 || Seattle._...._...__. 45.6 2.9 ,) 

anchester ________ 46.7 2.7 2.8 || Springfield, Il__---}..-------- 3 2.3 
Memphis. _________ 46.2 7 1.4 || Washington__.____. 56. 1 1.8 2.9 
Milwaukee.________ 55.4 .4 1.2 

* Increase. 


*For list of articles see note 1, p. 210. 

‘The Conmareen used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each aa se 
given in the Labor Re for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The ones figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


Le following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
March 15, 1929, and February 15 and March 15, 1930, for the 
United States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices 
have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to ¢oy- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar oy 
coal bin where an extra handling 1s necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE. 












































HOLD USE, ON MARCH 15, 1929, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1930 
| | 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
i] 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal | 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. || Mar. | Feb. | Ma 
15 15 15 || 15 m ft 1 
1 | 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price ___....-.-- $15. 39 ($15.33 [$15.33 || High volatile._.......-- 5.€1 | 6.30| 6. 
Index (1913=100)_.....- 199.2 | 198.4 | 198.4 Low volatile _-_..-...-- 7.73} 8.781 8. 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: | 
Average price __.....--- $15.07 |$15.00 {$15.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)_...---. 190.4 | 189.6 | 189.6 eA aa aes 15.25 | 15.17 | 15 

Bituminous— era aeeeeaae 14.87 | 14.75 | 14. 
Average price _.......--.- $9.06 | $9.04 | $9.02 Bituminous— 

Index (1913=100)..........- 166.7 | 166.4 | 166.0 Prepared sizes— 

ee nen vountie..........<. 7.284 7.08 | 7 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. .......... 9.94} 9.94! 9 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $8.05 | $7.79 | $7.77 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 

Ss ey 116.00 | 14.25 | 14.25 High volatile_........-. 5.89 | 6.05 | 5 
SIRE 115.50 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile -.........- 8.00} 8.38] & 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: ? 
High volatile_..........-.- 7.93 | 7.89) 7.89 Arkansas anthracite—Ege--| 15.50 | 15.50 | 15 
Birmingham, Ala.: ’ Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.08 | 12. 92 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.67 {| 7.66 | 7.54 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed --| 16.00 | 15.06 | 15. 
ei nepme a paieaeapeletar 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____-| 16.00 | 15.06 | 15. 
Seabees ane 16.00 | 15.75 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.51 | 10.44 | 10. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— —— anthracite— 
__ SSS Sera 16.00 | 16.00 | 16 
Ee aR 14.88 | 15.50 | 15.50 Chestnut 15.4 
IN ac cones cacsives 14.88 | 15.50 | 15.50 Mv ors an sco Seuaieaal Re 
Buffalo. N.Y: Bituminous— 
7 aro Till Prepared sizes— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ; : , 
igh volatile____-._._-- S27 i 6.32) 8. 
ee “Sepegaeiemnanaateceies: = 4 oy g = = Low volatile. ......__-. 10. 22 | 10.15 | 10. 
nepal Saka Te Te: . 3 . Run of mine— 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile. .........- 7.75 | 8.00] 7. 
Pe nce nore ig ‘ena sizes. 10.91 | 11.09 | 11.09 || Fall River, Mass.: 
rieston, 5. ©.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 ‘Beene 6 16.50 | 16.50 | 16. 
Chicago, II1.: I ccnindaaiasowe 16.25 | 16.25 | 16. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: ; 
eS 16.90 | 16.85 | 16.85 Bituminous prepared sizes_| 13.20 | 13.60 | 13. 
eaten 16.45 | 16.40 | 16.40 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Bituminous— Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes— Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_.___..___- 8.20; 8.41 | 8.41 High volatile__...._.-_- 6.18} 6.01 | 6 
Low volatile _._....___. 11.88 | 12.04 | 12.04 Low volatile __-......_- 9.00} 8.75) 8 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile........... 8.25 | 8.25] 8.25 Low volatile _-........- 7.00 | 7.08 | 7 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 








* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthiy. 
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TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON MARCH 15, 1929, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1930—Con. 













































































1929 1930 / 1929 | =: 1930 
City, and kind of coal Mar. ri Feb. | Mar. City, and kind of coal = | year | Feb. | Mar 
| 15 | 15 15 15 
lea ‘ksonville, Fla.: ; | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _ $12.00 $14.00 $14.00 |; Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo. Chestnut__.._____- $25. OD $15. 00 |$15. 00 
Arkansasa anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.25} 5.36| 5.36 
Parhase....--.----------- 12.60 12.55 | 12.55 |, Portland, Me.: 
Stove No. 4-..-----.------ 14. 33 | 13. 67 | 13.67 | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Diccenioans, mepers sizes-| 7.30) 7.15 | 7.15 aie | 16.80 | 16.80 | 16.80 
Little Roe r Seer ; 
“Arkansas anthracite—Fgg. -| 13.50 13. 50 | 13. 50 |) a ae | oe) el 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.) 10.25 | 10.05 | 10.10 || Bituminous, prepared sizes, 13.04 | 13.32 | 13.32 
ei rome seg prepared sizes.) 16.50 | 16.50 | 16. 50 | Providence, R. L.: | 
itumino . 50 | 16, e. + a Aetna : 
Louisville, Ky.: — 216.00 |2 16.00 216.00 
Bituminous— | Chestnut. ------.........716. 00 |16.00 716. 00 
Prepared sizes 
High volatile....--_-__- 7.05 | 7.03 | 7.03 | Richmond, Va.: 
Low volatile... ........ | 9:75} 9.50} 9.50] Pennsylvania anthracite— aN a 
Manchester, N. H.: Btove.__-........ 15. 00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Chestnut. --eecenennn----| 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Shei RD | 17.25 | 17. 17. | Bituminous— 
ye a | 17.00! 1 S 17 2 Prepared sizes 
Chestnut... ......--..-+.- 7. %. 3 ‘ s— 
Memphis, Tenn.: | High volatile...........| 8.38] 838 8.38 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.39 | 7.87| 7.80 || np Pen nae eo --------- | 978] 91L | 911 
Milwaukee, W i! . ie 
Pennsy a thrkey anthracite— \| Low volatile. -----..- , 7-90) 7.25 | 
a 16. 30 | 16.30 | 16.30 | Rochester, N. Y.: 
Ce 15.90 | 15.85 | 15.85 |, Pennsylvania anthracite— Le if 
Bituminous— i Stove. - -....--.-----.-- | 14. 75 14. 75 14. 75 
Prepared sizes— 0 ares | 14, 25 14.25 | 14. 25 
High volatile_......-.-- 7.80 | 7.68) 7.68 | St. Louis, Mo.: 
Low Saas. 5. ...-.... 11.08 | 11.00 | 10.99 Pennsy ivania anthracite— 
Minneapolis, Minn.: i! oy Een eS UE Of 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Chestnut ----..---.--..--) 16.50 | 16.45 | 16.45 
I shel See cdinnniiica 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18. 30 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 6.46 | 6.75! 6.75 
2. SASSER Sarees 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 | St. Paul, Minn.: 
Bituminous— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Prepared sizes— Steve... ................--| 18 9 | 16.98 | 1 
High volatile..........- 10.90 | 10.57 | 10. 56 || Chestnut --_............--| 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 
Low volatile a 13.50 | 12.39 | 12.39 | Dimninaae— | 
Mobile, Ala repared sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.62} 9.47] 9.53 High volatile........_-.| 10.68 | 10.29 | 10.27 
Bg et J: an {| Low volatile. ----..__-_- 13. 50 | 12.63 | 10.63 
ennsylvania anthrac i} 
a aR | 14.00 | 13.96 | 13.96 || At bake City, Utah: | 
__ Chestnut ----.- cereee oe 13. 50 | 13.46 | 13. 46 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__! 18.00 | 18.00 |.__.-- 
New Haven, Conn.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. 18.00 | 18.00 |_.___. 
— anthracite—- 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 | g Bithminows, petgered sizes_| 7.82] 8.38; 838 
a ~ = 2-2 o enon e-e------ . 2. . an Francisco, Cali 
‘eo teen “aa wre eeene----- 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 New Mexico anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.21 | 10.96 | 10.96 | Convedranticadtew 7 saetusd touted ones 
New York, N. X.: ai Ao 25.50 | 25.50 | 25. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 16.75 | 16.88 | 16. 88 
II Sh irccepee hua warns e 14.79 | 14.58 | 14.58 | Savannah. Ga.: 
RUINS 5 iiciek Suc snecd 14. 29 | 14.08 | 14.08 | Bitumi < gs ed si 24 |310. 24 |310. 24 
Norfolk, Va. Seni prepar Sizes_| 10. 24 5 b 
Pennsylvania anthracite— PR, REE, Pam Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae ee ee rg . : ne, PO eee 10.53 | 10. 28 | 10. 28 
on eakersrtesste pied Vaated Codes Chettamt...............-- | 10.33 | 9.92] 9.92 
Pre’ sizes— Seattle, Wash.: 
igh conte 0) SAE. 7.811 7.251 7.25 ae ae Prepared sizes. 10.48 | 10.79 | 10.79 
Low volatile_____._____ 10.50 | 8 50| 8 50 | Springfield, I 
Run of mine— eee. prepared sizes. 4, 24 4.34 | 4.34 
0 Rng — a ee ae 7.00 | 6.50/ 6.50 || Washington, D. C.: 
manba, Nebr See ee _.| 15.62 (115. 73 |115. 73 
pita hinous, prepared sizes. 0.47 | 969] 9.67] Chestnut --2-------_-_-/ 15.13 115. 28 115. 23 
eor tuminous— 
Bituminous, spared Sizes_| 6.83 | 6.78] 6.78 Prepared sizes— 
Philadelphia hia, ‘Pa: High volatile........__. (18.75 18.63 | 18.63: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile____..__._- 111, 42 i} 11. 43 j111. 43 
, BSR 114. 96 |115. 00 |115.00 Run of mine— 
ERE 114. 50 |! 14. 50 114. 50 EE nee 17,63 | 17.75 17.75 
. ~ Apes of 2,240 


3 apt pet ky. in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1930 


HE recession of wholesale prices which began in August, 199. 

continued into March with a further decline of 1% per cet. 
according to information collected in the leading markets of the ¢0\\1)- 
try by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index, with average prices 
in 1926 as 100, stands at 90.8 for March compared with 92.1 {(; 
February. Since July, 1929, the high mark of last year with an index «{ 
98.0, there has been a decrease of over 7 per cent in wholesale prices. 
Compared with March, 1929, with an index of 97.5, a decrease of 
practically 7 percentisshown. Based on these figures, the purchasiny 
value of the dollar in March, 1929, was 102.6 cents, February, 1§:30), 
was 108.6 cents, and March, 1930, was 110.1 cents, compared with 
100.0 cents for the year 1926. All the major groups of commoditivs 
declined from February to March, with decreases ranging from o1\0- 
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third of 1 per cent in building materials to 3% per cent in far 
products. 

Farm products, with a decrease of 3% per cent, showed the greate~' 
decline in the commodity groups. Decided price declines took place 
in grains, calves, hogs, sheep, cotton, beans, eggs, lemons, whit« 
potatoes, and wool. Oranges, live poultry, and steers showed con- 
siderable increases while the remaining commodities in the grou) 
showed little or no change. 

The decrease in the group of foods as a whole was nearly 1% per 
cent. Dressed lamb, bacon, ham, fresh veal, coffee, rye and whe:' 
flour, glucose, lard, corn meal, rice and sugar declined in price, whil« 
butter, cheese, and milk showed slightly increased prices. 

Hides and skins and leather showed a further recession in averag: 
prices, while boots and shoes and other leather products remained :i' 
the February levels. The group of textile products, taken as a whol: 
oa 2 per cent in the month, with all subgroups showing a falling 
off. 

Anthracite coal and coke remained at the February levels, whil: 
bituminous coal and petroleum products moved downward. Th: 
fuel and lighting group decreased 1% per cent. Only minor change~ 
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‘ook place in the metals and metal products and building materials 
vroups. Both groups showed a downward tendency. 

The chemicals and drugs group, including mixed fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials, decreased a little more than 1 per cent. Only a 
slight pres took place in the house-furnishing goods group. A 
decided decline in cattle food forced the miscellaneous group of com- 
modities down slightly. 

A decline was shown for each of the groups classified as raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, and nonagricultural 
commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for February and March was collected, increases were shown in 
71 instances and decreases in 183 instances. In 296 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that considerable decreases 
have taken place in farm products, foods, textiles, and metals and 
metal products. Hides and leather products, fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
commodities are somewhat lower than in March, 1929, while house- 
furnishing goods showed no change. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS Or 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 








o— ing 
‘ Power of 
farch, | the dollar, 
' March, 
1930 


March, February, 
1 


Groups and subgroups 930 | 1930 
| 





~j 
or 
<< 
N 
- 
s 
x 


RES ee ee eee ty, 97. 








110, | 





nnn nee 107.1 | 98. 0 94. 7 195.6 
a iniadiminie winnie cad anne nen swede anal 98. 2 89.0 | 83.5 | 114.8 
EERE CR AE | 111.0 | 101. 3 99. 6 1 4 
I gS | 107. 5 | 98. 9 95. 2 | 105.0 

MESSE Phe tt LE eS i are ae 98.1 | 95. 5 | 93. 9 106.5 
meee, eae, Ge Were. 5... 109. 2 | 97.4 | 98. 5 101.5 
A eat abin pos nae wien yroresseninel 108.5 | 105. 1 | 104. 2 | 96, 0 
ELS TES an ee ere ee | 87.4 | 89. 2 | 86.2 | 116.9 

Eine ee someon peoaucts..... ec 108. 3 | 103. 9 103. 2 46.9 
I rattan aan 107.9 | 99. 0 95. 8 104.4 
ae) oe Ga ST baneaeuar ee 112.8 | 107.7 107.4 93. | 
 ithinticusienatawscccsevessecenco shail 106. 6 | 103. 8 103. 8 96, 3 
a a | 107.3 | 105. 8 105. 8 O45 

- 0 Seen, 96. 1 88. 3 86. 5 115.6 
NT eT 101. 3 | 93.8 91.9 108.8 
a 81.9 | 74.9 73.7 135.7 
Woolen and worsted goods_____.___.____- Eee Row erent 100. 7 93. 2 91.0 109.9 
aaa 86. 2 72,2 70. 6 141.5 

Fuel and lighting materials____-___.......-.--------- ‘oul 80. 6 | 78.8 77.4 120.2 
SE a 91.4 | 91.2 91.2 109. 6 
Bituminous coal_-_._.----..------- EES RATT: 92.0 | 91.4 89.9 lL? 

eee eT 85. 2 | 84. 2 84. 2 LIS. 8 
ne cw cmecm nel 92.1 | 94. 0 |, SS ee . 
SS EE SE 68. 5 | 65. 7 63. 7 157.0 

Metals ac means proamets...._.._.._.................- 106. 4 | 100. 9 100. 6 99, 4 
ee owen eacineoe) 97.1 | 94.8 94.9 105.4 
Nonferrous metals_-__---.....------- idewttepeh teens | 117. 2 | 100. 2 98. 6 101.4 
Jaren seeeomeenes. .....-.... -............ ome 98. 8 | 96. 1 95. 0 105. 3 
5 GE Se 111.6 | 106. 8 106.8 93.6 
Other metal products_____-____- oe eee oh ee a 98. 4 | 98.4 | 9s. 4 101. 

i Lniedidioviaibieae ue mbiabi 98.8 | 95. 7 95. 4 104.8 
eg es a san mucceieced 96. 8 91.9 91.6 100.9 
ee bk baviemnadacece 92. 2 88. 3 88. 3 113.3 
ES a 94. 6 | 92.7 | 92.7 107.9 
SESS NRE Sr 97.0 | 91.9 91.9 108. 8 
A a A A a a ee 86.7 | 93. 0 92. 1 108. 6 
ee ee 110.5 106. 5 106. 4 94, 0 

UU 95. 6 92. 3 91.2 109. 6 
NERF NC SE a 101. 6 7.9 96. 8 103.3 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ___._......_...__.___-_- a1] 68. 6 68.3 | 146.4 
Se ne 94.7 89. 5 88. 2 | 113.4 
SIREN ER ane a 96.7 | 96. 2 94.8 | 105. 5 

pS SE ae een ee ee 96. 5 | 97.0 96. 5 | 103. 6 
iti pian bes ckn per cnmariemsenen main 95.0 | 96. 6 96.6 103 
ES ESSE oe i page ae a Dy 97.4 | 97.3 96. 3 103.8 

I 80. 0 78. 5 78. 2 127.9 
Ne oo ca lbcmwwnlawits 122. 2 107. 5 103. 8 96.3 
— ESS TESS ae ease em SPENT Mp 87.8 | 87.0 | 87.0 114.9 
CSTR ERNEST: i a nc ee ERS 50. 6 | 32. 8 | 31.6 316.5 
idl ok weiciwnh dn tidengesdccnntwe 55.9 | 55. 2 55. 2 181.2 
ERE ee ne | 100. 2 108. 5 | 108. 6 92. | 

le ian ineciecannsledeasesteiucenes | 98.9 | 91.8 | 89. 3 112.0 

Semimanufactured articles. ...............-.-----.----- 99. 1 92.1 | 90. 6 110.4 

EE A RS a ee en 96. 5 92. 6 | 92.0 108. 7 

Nonagricultural commodities__....................._-.. 94.9 90. 6 | 89. 8 111.4 

\ 








1 Data not yet available. 
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Retail Prices of Food in San Juan, P. R. 


HE high cost of staple articles and low wages add to the problem 
of unemployment in Porto Rico, according to the commissioner 
of agriculture and labor of that island. As the September, 1928, hur- 
ricane caused great havoc on the plantations of bananas, dasheens, 
plantains, and vegetables, the laborers were obliged to depend on 
imported beans, corn meal, and rice. The inhabitants of San Juan 
and neighboring towns had the opportunity, however, of purchasing 
at low prices numerous articles brought from Santo Domingo. 
Quotations on retail prices of food usually purchased by laborers 
in San Juan are given as follows in the twenty-ninth annual report 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929 (pp. 756-757): 


Per pound 


(cents) 

Tee cn sk asd ee atalino ee eae Gee 14 
Beans: 

Re re ue. ew: ad ws Seabee ote cio icine Ae ae oe 12 

I cis On aoe re snl a 

nn le a2 

12 

od oF lic cee ne ewig eae { 14 

36 

eo a ur oxcnlk ene ik sib aie ee aes Soa a ae { 40 

se es le atith ine <i allio Sac ee ee 5 

a a si cg a et yw’ aS tue ele ee a 24 

16 

a oe alt bain Aedesio ee eras A et Se ee ee 1 20 

na ao wika sa hae we  ahiae Ss SE ee Care ae Ren een 8 

ee I et eee 3 

4 

he i 8 a sala lea hic bie eras Ee ee ee | 5 

6 

4 

ERT SS Se eR ee Meme eNO Scere e IN yee 5 

6 


The prices vary somewhat in different towns—for example, the 
highest quotation for rice in certain localities is 8 cents per pound 
and the lowest price reported in some places is 3 cents. The one 
price quoted for coffee in two towns is only 29 cents, while in two 
other towns the highest quotation is 48 cents. While bread in San 
Juan 1s reported at 10 cents a pound, there are a number of towns 
where it is priced at 7 cents. 
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Statistics of Immigration for February, 1930 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Sratistic1an Unitrep States Bureau or ImMmicraiiox 


HE monthly statistics for February, 1930, show a decrease jy 

both the inward and outward movement of aliens but an_ in- 
crease in the movement of American citizens, as compared with the 
previous month. In February, 24,291 aliens were admitted sid 
17,857 departed, as against 25,909 and 24,807, respectively, for Jan- 
uary. American citizens returning from foreign countries during 
February numbered 34,234 and 33,796 departed, while in January 
last 23,985 citizens arrived and 31,991 departed. 

During February 514 aliens were refused admission to the United 
States, 394 having been turned back at the international land borders 
and 120 at the seaports of entry. The principal cause for debarment 
was failure to present proper immigration visas, 464 having been 
rejected for this reason, while 9 were sent back because of mental or 
physical defects, 11 were of the criminal and immoral classes, 19 were 
likely to become a public charge, and 11 were returned for miscell::- 
neous causes. Deportations this month under warrant proceedinys 
numbered 1,089, making a total of 10,673 undesirable aliens deporte: 
from the United States during the first eight months—July to Feb- 
ruary—of the current fiscal year, as compared with 7,712 for the same 
months of last year, an increase of 2,961 or 38.4 per cent. 

Of the 24,291 aliens admitted in February, 13,585 were recorded 
as immigrants and 10,706 as nonimmigrants. Europe supplied §,()35 
of the immigrants, nearly three-fourths of whom came from Germaiiy, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Italy, and Poland, while Canada contri)- 
uted 3,217 and Mexico 825. Compared with the monthly averave 
immigration a year ago, the countries showing the largest increase in 
immigration were Great Britain, Italy, and Canada, and the countries 
showing the largest decrease were Germany, the Scandinavian cou- 
tries, and Mexico. With respect to the last-named country, immii- 
gration to the United States is to-day about one-third of what it was 
a year ago. The average monthly immigration from Mexico wis 
1,291 during the eight months, July to February, of the current fiscal 
year and 3,824 during the corresponding sastod of last year. 

The total immigrants admitted in February last were about equally 
divided by sex, 6,838 being males and 6,747 females. However, 
among the immigrants of the southern and eastern European races, 
particularly the enian, Hebrew, Italian, and Slovak, the women 
outnumber the men by about 10 to 7. As to the conjugal condition 
and age of the Febru immigrants at the time of arrival in ths 
country, 8,680 were single, 4,424 were married, 445 widowed, and 3 
divorced. Of every 100 immigrants, 15 were children under 16 years 
of age, 23 were from 16 to 21 years, 31 ranged in age from 22 to ~' 
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years, 14 from 30 to 37 years, 7 from 38 to 44 years, and 10 from 
45 to 55 years and over. 

In February 10,706 nonimmigrants or aliens of the visiting class 
were admitted, making a total of 137,468 for the eight months from 
July to February of the present fiscal year. The total admissions of 
this class are approximately the same year after year, the number 
for each of the last four fiscal years varying from 191,618 to 202,826. 
Even in 1914 when the aliens coming to this country numbered more 
than 1,400,000, the number of nonimmigrants recorded was 184,601, 
a little over one-half of whom were alien residents of the United 
States coming back from a visit abroad. The returning resident 
class still comprises about the same proportion of the total nonim- 
migrants, but the percentage varies considerably for different race 
eroups. For instance, during the last fiscal year 199,649 nonimmi- 
crants were recorded, 50.5 per cent of whom were admitted under 
the immigration act of 1924 as returning residents. Considering the 
European races as a whole, the percentage is found to be 53.6, but 
for separate groups it is 46.5 for northwestern European races and 
70.1 for southern and eastern European races. Within the latter 
croup, the Greek, Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish, or southern 
Kuropeans, comprise a still larger percentage—77. For the Japanese 
race it is found that 64.1 per cent of its nonimmigrants last year were 
returning residents. On the other hand, the returning resident class 
comprised 25.8 per cent of the Chinese nonjmmigrants, and 28.7 per 
cent of the African (black), Cuban, Mexican, Spanish American, and 
West Indian nonimmigrants—races or people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. To state the foregoing a little differently, a majority of the 
nonimmigrant aliens admitted‘ to the United States during the past 
fiscal year from countries in the Western Hemisphere came here for 
a visit, and the bulk of the Chinese nonimmigrants were persons 
passing through this country on their way elsewhere, while a little 
over one-half of the combined European races were of the returning 
resident class. But considering the southern and eastern European 
(and Western Asia) races as a separate group, the major portion of 
such nonimmigrants admitted last year were returning from a visit 
to their native land, which likewise applies to the Japanese nonimmi- 
grants. The German, Irish, and the Scandinavian nonimmigrants, 
among the northwestern European races, also show the largest number 
as coming back from a temporary sojourn abroad. 

Among the aliens departed in February, 1930, were 3,180 emigrants 
leaving to make their home in etl Hehe te country again. The 
principal races were the Mexican, Italian, English, Scandinavian, 
Scotch, and French, in the order given, these six comprising over 
one-half of the total permanent departures. New York was given as 
the last permanent residence of 1,416 of these emigrants, while 388 
left the other North Atlantic States, 567 departed from the Western 
States, principally California, 434 from the North Central States, 264 
from the South Central States, 88 from the South Atlantic States, and 
23 from Alaska, Hawaii, and the other insular possessions. Among 
the wage-earning emigrants departing this month, 950 were common. 
laborers, 546 were skilled workers, and 174 were servants; 617 were of 
the professional commercial, and miscellaneous classes, while 893 
had no occupation, being mostly women and children. Over two- 
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thirds of the February emigrants departed from the port of Ney 
York, the majority of them going to European ports. 

Rea the 24,291 aliens of all classes admitted during February |,s¢, 

,207 were quota immigrants under the immigration act of 1924, wirile 
‘ “AD 55 came in as returning residents, 4,115 as temporary visitors for 
business or pleasure, 2,546 as natives of nonquota countries, principally 
Canada and Mexico, 1, 792 as persons passing through this country, 
and 1,550 as husbands, wives, and unmarried children of American 
citizens. The remainder were of the other admissible classes under 
the act, including Government officials, ministers, professors, students, 
etc. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1929, 17 
FEBRUARY 28, 1930 






































Inward Outward 
eens ; ary —— ie: Teen Vie 
Aliens admitted |, Ge .| Aliens departed United Mee 
Period __| United | ener | States | ported 
| States | rota | enter- % Citi- | otal) long 
Immi- N°2- citizens thea’ | eet. | Oe I es Pe 
| nt | immi-} Total | arrived 8 went emi- | Total| de- 
grant | grant | Bre grant | parted 
id a (ee cs aa nae © 
1929 | | | 
ET I | 20,068, 15,749) 35,817) 37, 636) 73, 453) 847 5,086, 23, 084) 28, 170) 56, 339) 84, 509) 1, 261 
August__.....-. 22, 778; 19,007| 41,785) 70, 783/112, 568) 802 5, 571, 23, 723) 29, 294) 70, 551| 99, 845 5} 1,411 
September __-_| 28,020) 28, 517| 56,537) 85, 946/142, 483) 719 5, 150) 21, 398) 26, 548) 49, 429 75, 977| 1, 205 
October --.....- 26, 740, 26,072) 52,812} 47,757 100, 569° 659 4,907 19,597] 24, 504| 39, 767 64,271) 1, 600 
November ___-| 21, 522} 14, 798) 36,320) 25, 129) 61, 449, 591 3,053) 13, " 345) 16, 398} 20, 413) 36,811) 1, 286 
December... - - 17, 842) 11, 477| 29,319} 21,177] 50, 196 571 4,880 18, 746 23, 626) 27, 404) 51,030) 1, 546 
1930 | | 
January ------- 14, 767) 11, 142) 25,909) 23,985) 49, 894, 630 3,947 20, 860) 24, 807; 31,991) 56,798) 1,275 
February - - - -- 13, 585) 10, 706| 24,291] 34, 234 58, 525) 514 3, 180) 14, 677) 17, 857 33, st 51, 653) 1, 089 
Total _ __ 165, aa 5, Se, 790| 346, 647/649, 437) 5, 333) 35, 774 155, et \BAtisde 690 520, 804, 10, 673 
| i \ 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the U nited States 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United states, legally or 
llegally, and later being deported. 


Immigration and Emigration in Austria, 1927 to 1929 


USTRIA was an emigration country in 1927, but during the 
next two years, 1928 and 1929, immigration exceeded emigra- 
tion, according to figures published in a German periodical.' 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION—AUSTRIA, 1927 TO 1929 











Number of | Number of ' 

Year persons im- | persons emi- 

migrated to | grated from 
Austria Austria | 
ATE ESA ESSE Ss ean an aA Yt 5, 104 5, 339 
| BESPREEe pI apaaneypaaetad: 6, 050 4,589 | 
RI eT Re SSR aR ea 7, 427 4, 850 














1 Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Mar. 1, 1930, pp. 178 and 179. 
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Restrictions on Immigration in South Africa and New Zealand 


CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information (March 17, 

1930), the Senate of the Union of South Africa on March 5 
passed through its third reading an immigration quota bill which 
had already passed the lower house. 

The bill proposed to place a limitation on certain alien immigrants, but will 
have no application in the case of the following territories or countries: Terri- 
tories comprising the British Commonwealth of Nations, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
Switzerland, and the United States of America. Persons born in any of the 
foregoing countries are exempt from the provisions of the bill. 

As from July 1, 1930, not more than 50 persons from any country 
not included in this list will be permitted to enter the union for per- 
manent residence, and for the remainder of the current year the 
number will be limited to 25. This limitation is modified by a sec- 
tion giving a body to be known as the immigrants’ selection board 
power to admit persons beyond this quota provided they meet cer- 
tain qualifications as to character, occupation, or relationship to per- 
sons already domiciled in the union, and provided also that the 
total number of persons so admitted in any calendar year shall not 
exceed 1,000 for all restricted countries. The immigrants’ selection 
board is to consist of five persons appointed by the governor general, 
who is also empowered to make regulations governing the entry of 
immigrants born in the restricted countries. 

Figures are published showing that for the countries which will be 
principally affected by this act the immigrants in 1929 were as fol- 
lows: ge Sasa 1,379; Poland, 528; Latvia, 400; Russia, 69; Greece, 
207; Palestine, 81; Yugoslavia, 0. The total departures from South 
Africa of people of these nationalities in 1929 numbered 89. 

The bill has been strongly opposed on the ground that it is anti- 
Semitic in character, and also that it is likely to lead to the separa- 
tion of families of migrants proceeding to South Africa or already 
living there. On this latter ground, the executive committee of the 
International Conference for the Protection of Migrants decided to 
address a letter on the subject to the South African associations 
dealing with the protection of migrants. 


New Zealand 


THE same issue of Industrial and Labor Information states that the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand has recently announced that the 
Government has decided to retain the present restrictions on as- 
sisted immigration until the end of the year, in consequence of the 
continuance of unemployment in the Dominion. The restrictions, 
however, are not to apply to domestic workers, to boys and girls in 
church or other organized parties going to training homes, or to the 
reunion of families. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 164: Causes of «». 
pensated accidents, three years ended June 30, 1929, prepared by Bureu) « 
Statistics and Information. Albany, 1930. 97 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Norta Daxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Eleventh annual re jw. 
Bismarck, [19307]. 34 pp. 

The report contains a list of the coal mines of the State, by county, and shwvws 
the number of days each mine was operated, the number of employees, out})\:1, 
etc. It also gives details of fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

Oxuto.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 


Report No. 19: Rates of wages, fluctuation of employment, wage and salu, 
payments in Ohio, 1928. Columbus, 1929. 4507 pp. 


Porto Rico.—Governor. TJ wenty-ninth annual report, for the fiscal year enidiii 
June 30, 1929. Washington, 1930. 763 pp., maps, charts. (House ‘i 
No. 202, 71st U. S. Cong., 2d sess.) 


Includes the report of the commissioner of agriculture and labor, data fron 
which are published in this issue. 


Mediation and Conciliation Commission. Annual _ report, fiscal 
1928-29. San Juan, 1929. 50 pp. 


Unirep Strates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domes! 
Commerce. Domestic commerce series No. 28: Industrial structure of \: 
England, by Charles E. Artman. Part I of the commercial survey of \«: 
England. Washington, 1930. 591 pp.; maps, charts. 


The volume is divided into five parts: I, Natural characteristics and resourc:s; 
II, Transportation, power, and fuel; III, The people of New England; !\, 
Manufactures; and V, Building and construction. Part IV contains data ©): 
wages, per capita output, employment conditions, etc., in certain industries. 
Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 458: Accidents at metallurgic! 


works in the United States during the calendar year 1927, by William |i. 
Adams. Washington, 1929. 37 pp. 


Some data on accidents at metallurgical works in 1927 are published in t!:\: 
issue of the Labor Review. 
Technical paper 462: Safety at natural-gasoline plants, by G. /. 
Shea. Washington, 1929. 109 pp.; diagrams, illus. 
Technical paper 474: Accidents at metallurgical works in the Uniti! 


States during the calendar year 1928, by William W. Adams. Washingio'. 
1930. 32 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Bureau of Standards. Miscellaneous publication No. 106: Standari: 
yearbook, 1930. Washington, 1930. 301 pp. 

Describes the standardization work of various agencies in the United Stat-- 
and foreign countries. In the section dealing with the work in this connecti' 
of different branches of the United States Government the activities of t!: 
Department of Labor are discussed. 
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i xirep States.— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 507: Causes of death by occupation; occupational mortality experience of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., industrial department, 1922-1924, by Louts 
I. Dublin and Robert J. Vane. Washington, 1930. 130 pp. 


Summarized in the Labor Review for March, 1930 (pp. 17-23). 
— Department of State. The immigration work of the Department of Staie and 
its consular officers. Washington, 1929. 49 pp. 


—_— Government Printing Office. Labor: Child labor, employers’ liability, wages, 
insurance, women, strikes. List of publications relating to above subjects for 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Washington, Janu- 
ary, 1930. 33 pp. Price list 33—15th ed. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AvustriA.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. Vienna, 1929. 210 pp.; map. 


Includes sections on prices, collective agreements, unemployment, strikes, 
lockouts, ete. 

BuLGARIA.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1928. Sofia, 1929. 500 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the Kingdom of Bulgaria for 1928, 
including State compulsory labor service, wages, strikes, accidents, social insur- 
ance, savings, productivity, and other labor conditions. The table of contents 
and table heads are given in both French and Bulgarian. 

Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price in- 


dexes, 1913-1928 (commodities, securities, services, import and export valua- 
tions). Ottawa, 1930. 293 pp., charts. 


This seventh annual report on prices and price indexes to be issued by the 
above-mentioned bureau is of particular interest because it gives the results of 
the revision of these indexes to the basis of 1926=100. 


—— Department of Labor. Old-age pensionsin Canada. Ottawa, 1929. 111 pp. 

Gives a history of the old-age pension movement from its beginning in 1906-7 
to the adoption of the pensions act in 1927, and of the adoption of the plan by 
the various Provinces. Contains also the terms of the acts establishing the 
plan in each of the Provinces, and the Dominion and provincial regulations for 
its administration, with full details as to the amount expended in pensions, and 
the division of this amount between the local and the central Government. A 
special section gives a brief outline of old-age pension systems in other countries. 


Report for the fiscal year ending March 31,1929. Ottawa, 1930. 194 pp.; 





charts. 

Reviews the operation of the industrial disputes investigation act, the Gov- 
ernment annuities act, the fair wages policy, conciliation work, old-age pensions, 
labor legislation, strikes and lockouts, fatal industrial accidents, the work of the 
employment service, cooperative societies, and other activities of interest to 
labor. 

Coora (Inp1a).—Chief Commissioner. Report on the working of the cooperative 
a in Coorg for the year ending June 30, 1929. Bangalore, 1929. 
PP. 
COPENHAGEN (DENMARK).—Magistratens 3. Forsgrgelsesvesenet i Kgbenhavn 
1928-29. Copenhagen, 1929. 154 pp.; map. 

Report on welfare work in Copenhagen during 1928-29, including data on old- 

age and survivors’ pensions, city institutions for welfare work, etc. ‘ 
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CzEcHOsLOvVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Manuel statistique de la Répui, 
Tchécoslovaque. Prague, 1928. 472 pp.; charts. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the Republic of Czechosloy .\;; 
including workdays and wages in mining, cooperation, cost of living, soci:) jy. 
surance, occupations, emigration and immigration, unemployment, strikes .),: 
lockouts, activities of employment offices, and other conditions of labor. 
Great Britain.—Department of Overse-s Trade. Economic and trade 

— in Australia to August, 1929. Report by R. W. Dalton. London, 
249 pp. 

The author, who is the British senior trade commissioner in Australia, }) 
out that the unfavorable economic situation from which Australia was suff¢ri;. 
at the time of writing was a natural development of postwar conditions, anc | 
indicative of any fundamental unsoundness. Owing largely to abnormall, 
prices for its staple products, Australia had enjoyed a period of inflation, and +! 
natural reaction had set in toward the beginning of 1927. A careful study of +), 
financial situation, production in both primary and secondary industries, ‘\\ 
tariff question and external trade, marketing methods, transport and commi\i;i- 
cations, etc., leads to the conclusion that the country has recognized the posit) 
and is taking adequate steps to prevent further difficulties. 

‘* All the evidence goes to show, therefore, that there is now in Australia a (ji 
nite realization of her difficulties and problems, and a definite determination :. 
remove or solve them. In fact, it is not unlikely that the setback which |.as 
been experienced will prove of considerable value to the country, provided jrv- 
ducing conditions are not disturbed during the process of readjustment.” 

A note calls attention to the fact that this study was prepared before | 
change in Government which took place last fall. 

Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the 


men’s compensation acts, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, in Great Brij.) 
during the year 1928. London, 1930. 35 pp. (Cmd. 3481.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


A study of the factors which have operated in the past and those whic! 
are operating now to determine the distribution of women in industry. Lov- 
don, 1930. 33 pp. (Cmd. 3508.) 


A summary of this report is discussed in this issue. 
—— Ministry of Labor. Report by a court of inquiry concerning the matters ‘1 


que 


a, 


t 








dispute regarding wages in the northern counties’ wool textile industry. Lon- 


don, 1930. 32 pp. (Cmd. 3505.) 
The findings of this report are summarized in this issue. 


National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (England and 
Wales). First report. London, 1929. 16 pp. 


National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (Scotland). 
First report. London, 1929. 5 pp. 

These two reports outline plans for establishing training centers for unem- 
ployed juveniles, on the ground that it will be possible thus to prevent the demvor- 
alization likely to arise from idleness and that such training will facilitate t}ic 
reabsorption of the boys and girls into industry. 

National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Second repori 
shart entry into unemployment insurance. London, 1929. 23 pp. (Cm. 

The majority report of the council advises lowering the age for entrance i1'» 
unemployment insurance if and when the school-leaving age is raised, so that t!:« 
two should coincide, but several members of the council present dissenting rv- 
ports, with their reasons. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1929. Part 4: Trae 
unions. Section II, Directory and summaries. London, 1930. 33 pp. 
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HaLLeE (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Halle 
1913 bis 1928. Halle, 1929. 320 pp.; map. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Halle during the period 
1913 to 1928, including the subjects of migration, activities of the labor and 
vocational guidance office and the housing office, welfare work, the conciliation 
court, and other matters affecting labor. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OFFicE.—International labor directory. Part VI: Co- 
operative organizations. Geneva, 1929. 224 pp. 

A directory of cooperative organizations, by countries, so arranged as to show 
affiliation. Tables appended give statistical data for the central organizations 
of each country, for the insurance societies, and for the credit societies. 

—— Laws relating to the work of women. Geneva, 1929. [Various paging]. 
Mimeographed. 

A comparative study of the legislation relating to the employment of women 
in the countries which are members of the International Labor Organization, 
with appendixes containing tables and a summary of the State laws of the United 
States. 

—— Studies and reports, Series F, second section (safety), No. 4: Protection of 


workers operating metal-working presses. Geneva, 1930. 123 pp.; diagrams, 
illus. 


—— Studies and reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 9: Vocational education in 
agriculture. Geneva, 1929. 244 pp. 

Part I of this volume is a general survey, on an international basis, of vocational 
agricultural education, including its organization and character, its main divisions, 
its methods and technique, some of its outstanding problems, its results and future 
possibilities. Part II is a summary of special surveys of the systems in operation 
in the various countries covered. 

InisH FreEE State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation. Second report. Dublin, [1930?]. 15 pp. 

Iraty.—Confederazione dei Sindacati Fascisti dell’Industria. Lavoro Industriale. 
Rome, January-February, 1930. 40 pp. 

The first issue of a monthly bulletin to be published by the Confederation of 
Fascist Industrial Unions, the aim of which is to give to the members of the con- 
federation, which includes all Italian labor unions whose members are engaged in 
industrial work, an account of the activities in which they are particularly in- 
terested. The opening number contains articles on arbitration; legislation; 
court decisions; social insurance; the textile market; area under cultivation and 
production of cotton; collective contracts made, authorized, and ratified in 
industry; uremployment; and activities of the confederation. 

—— Ministero dell’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro, 


della Previdenza e del Credito. Statistica degli infortuni nell’industria e 
nella agricoltura, 1925. Rome, 1929. 283 pp. 


A statistical report of accidents in industry and agriculture for the vear 1925, 
consisting mainly of tables showing condition of insurance fund, collections from 
the various organizations, numbers suffering from permanent disability, and 
number of deaths from various accidental causes. 

JaPAN.—Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Section of Statistics. Stutistical 
abstract, 1928. Tokyo, 1929. 224 pp. 

Contains data on number of fishermen, accidents to fishermen, and the coopera- 
tive movement. According to this report ihere were, in 1928, 14,171 cooperative 
associations of various types in Japan, an increase of 1,648 over 1918, the first 
year for which data are given. Data for 13,197 of these show a combined member- 
ship of 4,157,404. Of the total reporting, 9,739 are “‘purchasing associations”’ 
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(i. e., consumers’ societies) ; these had 2,833,270 members and an annual busin ss 

of 143,430,109 ven ($71,499,909). 

Lopz (PoLaNp).—Service de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la ville /, 
Lodz, 1928. Lodz, 1929. axaiv, 221 pp. 

Contains statistical information on migration, social assistance, cost of livii¢. 
work of the employment service, unemployment, etc., for the city of Lodz {vr 
1928. 

ManitTosBa (CaNapA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1429. 
Winnipeg, 1930. 34 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

PoLanp.—Office Central de Statistique. La République Polonaise—aiix; 


statistique. Warsaw, 1930. xv pp.; tables, charts, maps. (In Polish «iii 
French.) 


Contains statis.ical information in regard to the Polish Republic from iis 
beginning up to dave, including housing, occupations, migration, cooperacic),, 
employment and unemployment, wages and salaries, insurance against sickness i 
and unemployment, strikes, and other labor conditions. [ 

; 











QuesBEc (Canapa).—Department of the Secretary of the Province. Bureau of 
Statistics. Statistical yearbook, 1929. Quebec, 1929. azxv, 473 pp.; char's. 


Data on the cooperative movement of Quebec, taken from this report, «1: 
given in this issue. 
SwepEeNn.—(Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet 
Sverige, dr 1927. Stockholm, 1930. [Various paging.]| 
One of the periodic statistical studies of the cooperative movement in Swede, 
issued by the Office of Social Affairs. According to this report, there were i): 
existence at the end of 1927, 13,020 cooperative societies, of which 8,880 were cv- 
sumers’ societies (stores, cafés, housing societies, electricity societies, central orga:- 
izations, etc.), 3,755 were agricultural associations (including also agricultural cre«i! 
societies), 167 were workers’ productive organizations, and 109 were credit 
societies other than agricultural. The 893 societies affiliated with the Swedis! 
Cooperative Union (K. F.) had 365,894 members; the independent societies h:! 
a combined membership of 15,140 persons. 
Zuricn (SwitTzERLAND).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt 
Zurich, 1928. Zurich, 1930. [Various paging]; charts, map. 
Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Zurich for 1925, 
including housing, cost of living, wages, sanitary conditions, employment offices, 
unemployment, and other labor conditions. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN LxeGistaTors’ AssociaTION. State Government, Denver, Colo., Aprii, 
1980. 16 pp., illus. 


State Government is a new periodical published by the American Legislators’ 
Association to take the place of its former magazine, the Legislator, the purpose «/ 
which was “‘ primarily to disseminate news and comments concerning the America! 
Legislators’ Association, and to develop an understanding of the character of t)ic 
organization.”” The new periodical will cover a broader field and will treat 
various problems of State government, chiefly from the legislator’s standpoint. 
AMERICAN Prison AssocraTION. Proceedings of the fifty-eighth annual congress, 

Kansas City, Mo., October 5 to 11, 1928. New York, 136 East 15th Strec'. 
[19297]. 434 pp., illus. 

Among the papers in the volume are one on prison industries and wages 4° 

related to prisoners’ dependents and one on convict labor in the South. 
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ArKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF. College of Agriculture. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Bulletin No. 245: The status of cooperative cotton marketing in 
Arkansas, by B. M.Gile. Fayetteville, 1929. 44 pp.; map, charts. 


3. ROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF Way Emp.oyess. Relation of high wages to 
prosperity. Detroit, 61 Putnam Avenue, 1930. 44 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


CyrisTIAN SoctaL Councit. The miners’ distress and the coal problem. London, 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1929. 96 pp. 

A report of the council’s research committee, giving a brief outline of the 
present situation in the coal industry, the causes leading up to it, and proposed 
methods of dealing with it, designed to help citizens to form a judgment based on 
knowledge and to “discover a way out which the Christian conscience can 
approve.” 

Croup, ArtHuR Davin. Pensions in modern industry. Chicago, Hawkins & 
Loomis Co., 19380. 531 pp. 

A detailed study of industrial pensions, regarded as problems of finance, indus- 
trial engineering, personnel management, and human relations. At present, the 
author considers, the whole question of pensions is based mainly on opinion, 
rather than on definite knowledge. If pension systems are to develop, it must be 
along the high road of industrial economics, and as the science of the subject grows 
it will almost inevitably further the standardization of pension plans. ‘‘ Any 
standardization, however, must be preceded by some basis of order in the only 
principles upon which it can be established—the legal, economic, and actuarial 
principles which even the social survey must recognize. This book is a first step 
toward that order.” 

Comit& CENTRAL DES ALLOCATIONS FaMILIALES. J]X¢* Congrés national des allo- 


cations familiales, Tours, Blois, Saumur, Angers, Cholet, May 28-31, 1929. 
Compte rendu. Paris, 31 rue Guyot [1929]. 208 pp. 


A brief summary of the proceedings of the ninth annual congress on family 
allowances was published in the August, 1929, issue of the Review (pp. 95-98). 
Dawson, RopertT MacGrecor. The Civil Service of Canada. London, Ozford 

University Press, 1929. 266 pp. 

This volume is in 2 parts, one dealing with the history of the Canadian civil 
service and the other with the principles of its organization, including selection 
of employees, their gradation, promotion, tenure, removal, and retirement, the 
civil service commission, and parliamentary responsibility. Salaries, especially 
in the higher ranks, are declared to be deplorably low. 


GipE, CuarLes. Le colonies communisies et coopératives. Paris, Association pour 
L’ Enseignement de la Coopération [19297]. 228 pp. 


A discussion of the history and philosophy of the various cooperative and 
communistic colonies. Includes certain ones which have been formed in the 


United States—Shakers, Oneida Community, Icarien colonies, Fairhope, and 
Llano. 


Hopson, J. A. Wealth and life: A study in values. London, Macmillan & Co. 
(Lid.), 1929. zxaxi, 489 pp. 


Hunt, Epwarp Eyre. An audit of America: A summary of recent economic 
—— in the United States. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1930. 
PP. 

A summary of the report of the committee on recent economic changes of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, published in 1929, by the secretary of 
that committee, who was also the editor of the report. Among other subjects the 
chapter heads include the following: The consumer and his standard of living;: 
how industry is changing; changes in marketing; how labor is faring; changes in 
management; what has happened to agriculture; and price changes. 
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JONES, WILLIAM Henry. The housing of negroes in Washington D. C.—ua . i, 
in human ecology. Washington, D. C., Howard University Press, | 4+ 
191 pp.; maps, diagrams. (An investigation made under the auspices 
Interracial Committee of the Washington Federation of Churches.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Laspor Bureau (Inc.). Brief in support of a shorter workday on Saluriiy 
submitted by the Council of Administration, National Association of 1.1, 
Carriers. New York, 2 West 43d Street, 1930. 40 pp. 

The brief was in support of the La Follette-Kendall bill providing a sii. 
workday on Saturday for postal employees. The points taken up in the 
included the skill, duties, and hazards of letter carriers; and the extent and ¢] 
of the shorter Saturday workday. The exhibits included lists of companie. 
operating on a regular five-day week; and of union crafts having a 44-hour wo 
and those having less than a 44-hour week, in cities of over 750,000 populativ: 
La Dame, Mary. The Filene store: A study of employees’ relation to manage) 

in a retail store. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 541 pp. 

A study of the management policies of the William Filene’s Sons Co., or 
the first firms in the country to experiment in employees’ participation in mana s- 
ment. The author concludes that had the firm persisted in the objective- 
sharing management, profits, and ownership, a demonstration of great value 
might have been made, but that when it is undertaken in the future by some large 
store the experience, the successes, and the failures of this company will fave 
much to offer of practical guidance. 

LANDSORGANISATIONENSISVERGE. Berdttelse verksamhet 1928. Stockholm, |. 
282 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Confederation of Trade-Unions, containing data 
industrial disputes, wages, collective agreements, hours of labor, industria! 
accidents, meetings, membership of unions and their income and expenses, etc. 


SRR OAR Uranpa eM OT ES 


Mortara, Gioreio. Prospettive economiche, 1930. Milan, Universita Boccon, 
1930. [Various paging.} 
Includes data on production and prices of grain, wine, olive oil, silk, cotton, 
hemp, wool, coal, oil, electricity, iron, and copper in various countries. 


SRR, 


Mossé, Ropert. L’assurance obligatoire contre le chémage, au point de vue sociul. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1929. 246 pp. 

A comparative study of unemployment insurance legislation in the different 
countries having either compulsory or voluntary insurance systems, in which tlic 
author discusses particularly the systems of Great Britain, Italy, Germany, an‘ 
France. 

Nast, ALFRED, Editor. Code de la coopération. Etude sur le régime légal et 


réglementaire de la coopération en France. Textes (lois, décrets, arrétés, et.) 
classés et annotés. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1928. 703 pp. 


An analysis of the legal status of the cooperative movement in France, wit!) 
regard to corporate form, activities, division of profits, share capital, reserves, 
etc. The second half of the study contains the text of the laws, decrees, ameni- 
ments, etc., governing the various types of cooperative organization, classific( 
and annotated. 

NaTIoNAL Cuitp LaBor CommiTTrEE. Proceedings of the twenty-fifth anniversary 


conference, held in New York City, December 16-17, 1929. ew York, 215 
Fourth Avenue, 1930. 94 pp. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLannine. Planning problems of town, city, an 
region. Philadelphia, Wm. F. Fell Co., 1929. 267 pp. 
Consists of the papers and discussions at the twenty-first annual meeting of tlic 
conference, held at Buffalo and Niagara Falls, May 20-23, 1929. 
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PLUMMER, ALFRED. Labor’s path to power. London, Richards, (1929?]. 152 Pp. 
A sketch of the prolonged struggle of the British workers which led first to the 

formation of the Labor Party and then to the degree of political power they have 

secured within the present century. 

Taytor, Paut 8. Mexican labor in the United States: Migration statistics. 


Berkeley, University of California Press, 1929. 18 pp. (University of Cali- 
fornia publications in economics, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 237-255.) 

Analyzes statistical data on the subject matter and indicates their use. 

TurNER, Ben. About myself, 1863-1930. London, Humphrey Toulmin, 1930. 
368 pp., illus. 

An autobiography in which the veteran labor leader discourses cheerfully on 
the environments, events, friends, and contests of a long life. 

Urwick, L. The meaning of rationalization. London, Nisbet & Co. (Ltd.), 1929. 
160 pp. 

VEREINIGUNG DER DEUTSCHEN ARBEITGEBERVERBANDE. Geschdftsbericht, 1927- 
1929. Berlin, 1930. 403 pp. 

The report contains information in regard to the activities and condition of 
the German employers’ and workers’ associations during 1927-1929, including 
their organization, history, programs and methods, social legislation, social 
insurance, hours of work, wages, trade agreements, and other phases of industrial 
relations between the employers and workers. 

WeLFARE CounciL oF New York City. Research Bureau. Study 1: A health 
inventory of New York City. A study of the volume and distribution of health 


service in the five boroughs, by Michael M. Davis and Mary C. Jarrett. New 
York, 1929. 367 pp.; charts. 


A digest of the general summary of this report is given in this issue. 


O 
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